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Art. L—Anglican Church Rationalism—Present and Past. 


It is a remarkable feature of the times in which we live, that 
theological questions excite so wide-spread and lively an interest 
in the mind of the general community. What a strikin 
instance of this characteristic is presented by the agitation‘and 
discussion which have followed upon the publication of the 
“Essays and Reviews.” That volume is a purely theological one 
from beginning to end, but it was not the theological journals 
or the religious magazines which first brought it prominently 
into notice. It was the secular Quarterlies that did so: first 
the North British Review, then the Westminster and the 
National, and then the Quarterly and the Edinburgh. It 
was the shout of congratulation, or the cry of alarm, or the 
expostulations of apology, proceeding from these exponents of 
eneral public opinion, which first aroused the clergy, and 
Gouckt their united action to bear upon the bishops and 
convocation. But what is still more significant of the charac- 
teristic feature of the age which we have alluded to, is the fact 
that even the secular newspapers have, in several instances, 
taken up the theological questions raised by that publication, 
and have admitted into their columns whole series of articles 
from the pens of eminent divines or others, containing answers 
to the 'Essayists, and vindications of Christian truth upon all the 
points assailed by them. Dr Buchanan’s excellent “Examination 
of the Essays and Reviews” first appeared as a series of articles 
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in the Morning Post ; and Dr Cairns’s effective pamphlet was 
communicated, in the first instance, to the Dial ; and other 
examples might be given. We have long had what are called 
religious newspapers among us; but it is something quite new 
to see the daily journals becoming theological, and political 
newspapers supplying long and elaborate answers to unbelief. 
The theological tendency of that work may be fairly regarded 
as indicating and expressing one of the theological tendencies 
of the age. It is not every single writer, or set of writers, of 
course, to whom we could attach such a representative charac- 
ter. But who and what are these writers? They are all, with- 
out exception, Church of England men ; they are all, with a 
single exception, clergymen of that Church, and the most of 
them men occupying high office and station in the Church 
—two of them professors, and one of them rector of a college, at 
Oxford ; one of them vice-principal and professor of a theological 
college in Wales ; and another head master of Rugby School, 
and Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. Much more than any 
other Church in the country, the Church of England is the index 
and exponent of theological tendency and opinion in the British 
mind ; and much more than any other set of men, university 
men—and especially Oxford men—are the guage of the state 
of theological opinion in the English Church. For the last 
thirty years and more, Oxford has been the great theological 
focus of the Church and country ; nowhere else has fresh theo- 


Psu thinking been concentrated and systematised ; from no 

other centre has any powerful shock been given to established 

forms and habits of religious thought, or any new ~— been 
t 


communicated to the national theological mind. was the 
Oxford Tracts, commenced about thirty years ago, that origi- 
nated and developed the Tractarian movement—-so fruitful in 
ecclesiastical, and even political, change. That movement has, 
for many years back, been diminishing in force, though its 
force is by no means yet entirely expended. Its earlier violence 
produced a reaction of opinion, both in the academic and the 
general mind. The swing of the pendulum, the set of the 
current of ecclesiastical thought, is now turned towards the 
opposite point, and the appearance of these Oxford Essays is 
doubtless to be regarded as the effect and the index of this 
important change. 

at, then, is the precise character of the theological ten- 
dency to which these Essays belong, and in consequence of 
which they have been able to excite so much agitation and 
alarm? There is no one word that exactly expresses it. It is 
not Deism exactly, nor Socinianism, nor Secularism. Even 
Rationalism, unqualified by some limiting epithet, does not 
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recisely denominate it. It is Rationalism no doubt, but 

tionalism of a very peculiar species or variety,—a hybrid— 

& mongrel,—the offspring of the marriage of belief and unbe- 

lief, of a church spirit and an anti-church spirit,—a form of 

Rationalism the like of which has not appeared, in England at 
least, for a good many generations. 

Rationalism—4. ¢., the undue and the unreasonable use of 
reason in the province of religion—manifests itself in many 
degrees and forms, from the mildest to the most extreme. 
Sometimes, accepting the Bible as a revelation from God, 
reason lays claim to the power of understanding its truths 
adequately, without any help from the enlightening Spirit of 
God. It does not acknowledge any need of illuminating grace 
to shine upon the sacred page, or to shine into the heart. This 
is the Rationalism of Pelagianism, or of the lowest form of 
Arminianism. 

Or, still accepting the Bible as in some sense a divine reve- 
lation, reason refuses to accept its teaching in its plain and 
obvious sense, from repugnance to the doctrines which that 
sense conveys, and dictates to it a meaning which is forced 
and unnatural, on the plea that the mind can receive nothing on 
external authority which it is not able to understand, or not 
prepared to approve ; thus making reason supreme in the inter- 
pretation of the Bible, or making the sense of the Bible bow 
to reason, not reason to bow to the genuine and natural sense of 
the Bible. Such is Rationalism, as it appears in the Socinian 
or Unitarian system. 

Rationalism also manifests itself in the extreme forms of 
Deism, Pantheism, and Atheism. In these, reason asserts, not 
only its supremacy, but its self-sufficiency. It rejects all reve- 
lation as unnecessary ; it holds the light of nature, or of reason 
and conscience, to be enough for the religious and moral guid- 
ance of man. It dictates to an alleged revelation what it ought 
to contain, and what it ought not ; and it rejects the Bible, not 
only as unnecessary, but also because it disapproves its teach- 
ing. That is Deistic Rationalism. Or, reason dictates even to 
the divine nature what it should be,—that it should not be 
different from the “all things” which Theism holds to be “ of 
God, and through God, and to God,” but that God and the “all 
things” should be the same. That is Pantheistic Rationalism. 
Or lastly, and extremest of all, reason, the proud reason of man 
dictates to the whole universe of being what it should contain, 
or should not contain,—that it should contain only what is 
comprehensible or conceivable, or measurable by itself; and 
finding it impossible to conceive of or understand a Being of 
infinite attributes, a God, it disbelieves and denies that 
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— is a God in the universe. That is Atheistic Ration- 
alism. 

It is seldom, very seldom, that Rationalism anywhere takes 
the extreme form of Atheism. There is a good deal of Pan- 
theism in Germany, but it does not seem to be indigenous in 
the English mind, nor likely to take root in it to any consider- 
able extent, even as an exotic. The philosophical habit of 
thought from which it springs, is not at all an English intel- 
lectual habit ; and the utter extinction, not only of all religious, 
but of all properly moral, life, which it involves, is a moral and 
social catastrophe at which the healthy national mind of our 
country shudders. But for the last two hundred years and 
more, the mind of the British nation has never been without 
a considerable mixture of Rationalism, in the forms of Deism, 
Socinianism, and Pelagian Arminianism. There have even been 
times, as under the last of the Stuarts and the first of the 
Georges, when all these forms of it extensively prevailed. Even 
so late as the first quarter of the present century, the influence 
of Deists like Hume and Gibbon, and of Socinians like Priestley 
and Belsham, continued to be widely felt. 

But the Rationalism of the Essays and Reviews is different 
in species or variety from all these. It is not Pantheism—it 
does not even, so far as we have been able to see, to any extent 
pantheise. Nor is it Deism, though its tone and arguments 
are often deistical, for it still professes faith in Christ and 
attachment to the Christian Church, and we cannot take upon 
us to say, that the profession is not genuine and sincere. Nor 
is it Socinianism either, though it often Socinianises, and is 
much more likely to sink down to the level of the Unitarians 
than to induce the Unitarians to come and shake hands with 
it within the church, of the Thirty-nine Articles, for it does 
not break with the Articles altogether, nor wish to see them 
removed from the formularies of the Church. Nor again is it 
a Rationalism like that which, under the name of Moderatism, 
so long blighted the religious life of Scotland, or like that 
which opposed itself in the English Church to the evangelical 
revival of the last century; for doctrinally it believes far 
less than the churchmen of England and Scotland of last 
century professed to believe, and in point of earnestness of 
religious and moral feeling, it seems to feel far more than the 
churchmen of that period felt. The name, we think, which would 
best express the complex and mixed character of the Ration- 
alism of the Essayists, is that of “Church Rationalism.” The 
Essayists take up a sort of midway position between the 
doctrines of the church, and the teaching of those who have 
gone over to open antagonism to Christianity, as if they thought 
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it possible to find a via media between Christ and Antichrist, 
just as the High Churchmen believe they have found the 
true via media between Geneva and Rome, between Puri- 
tanism and Popery. In designating the Rationalism of the 
Essays and Reviews “Church Rationalism,” we use the term 
church of course, not in the scriptural, but in the Anglican, 
sense, as referring not to the church of Christ at large, but to 
the national church of England, with its ancient Christian 
creeds, proper to it as a part of the catholic church of Christ, 
and its protestant articles, proper to it as a part of the church 
of the Reformation, and with the endowments, and privileges, 
and status, proper to it as the established church of that 
ancient kingdom. And there are two main reasons why the 
designation thus explained is appropriate and really descriptive, 
viz :— 

1. Because it is a form of Rationalism which still adheres, in 
some sense and degree, to the creeds and articles of the church, 

2. And because it is a Rationalism which is not only in the 
church at present, as having been born in it, but which claims 
to be allowed to remain in the church, in the enjoyment of 
entire freedom of teaching, and of all the privileges and prestige 
attaching to the established church of the nation. 

The following particulars are instances in which the Essay- 
ists in some sense adhere to the church’s faith, while still 
essentially departing from, and really subverting, it. They do 
not teach in an absolute manner as the Deists do, the suffi- 
ciency of the natural light of reason and conscience, so as to 
set aside altogether the light of revelation; but Dr Temple, 
the first Essayist, in an ingenious and elegant, but far from 
solid or self-consistent, paper on “The Education of the World,” 
teaches that however insufficient the light of reason and con- 
science may have been in the childhood and youth and early 
manhood of mankind, it is at least sufficient now, when we have 
all the advantage of a divine expression of law in the Old Tes- 
tament, and a divine example of excellence in the person and 
life of Christ. Man viewed collectively as one person—“ the 
colossal man ”—is now come to full maturity—he is no longer 
under law as in the days of Moses—he is no longer in presence 
of a perfect example, to learn from it, as in the days of Christ 
—he has outgrown these earlier needs and helps to reason and 
conscience—he is now able to walk alone, and to guide and 
govern himself without the aid of any external authority, or 
at least without any other help than he may derive from his own 
reflections upon the early lessons of the law which was given 
by Moses, and upon the grace and truth which came by Jesus 
Christ—he is no longer under a law exterior to himself, and 
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distinct from his own reason and conscience, either as to what 
he is to believe, or to be, or to do: in all these matters he is 
able to be self-determining, to judge for himself and to act for 
himself. 

Again, the Essayists do not deny altogether that the Bible is 
a revelation from God, or that holy men wrote its several 
books under divine inspiration ;. they still retain these Chris- 
tian terms in their theological vocabulary, and they still be- 
lieve in the things denoted by them in some sense. But they 
all agree in reducing the sense of them to a@ minimum. 
In their hands, revelation and inspiration were little more 
than a divine intensification of mere human knowledge, 
thought, and feeling; that is to say, all the knowledge, 
thought, and feeling expressed in the Bible were simply the 
highest and best contents of the religious life and consciousness 
of the prophets and apostles in their several periods and stages 
of natural development, stimulated and helped, no doubt, by a 
more than ordinary measure of God’s grace and Spirit ; but 
still the stimulus and the help were the same in kind as those 
which are common to all good men in every age of the church. 
Revelation was only human intuition divinely helped to see a 
little higher than ordinarily. Inspiration was only human gifts, 
and wisdom potentiated and intensified by the divine Spirit, 
in a degree no doubt somewhat excelling the operation of 
common grace, but certainly not in any degree sufficient to 
make the words spoken by the inspired men the very words 
and wisdom of the all-knowing God. 

Again, the Essayists do not deny and repudiate miracles in 
every sense; but, while one of them, Dr Rowland Williams, 
would reduce the supernatural element of Bible narrative to 
the smallest possible residuum, another of them, the late Pro- 
fessor Baden Powell, has gone the length of declaring that, 
within the circuit of the physical system and order of things, 
a miracle is impossible, and can never become the subject of 
rational cognisance and belief. In no-case, and in no cir- 
cumstances, let the argument in support of a miraculous oc- 
currence be ever so apparently strong and convincing, can 
it ever be rational to be convinced of it; that is to say, 
such a belief is always an irrational belief, or the belief of 
what is unreal and unhistorical, of what never did, and never 
could, take place in the physical world—in that world of 
things and events which is dominated by natural forces and 
natural laws. Still he does not assert that miracles are impos- 
sible and incredible in every sense. They cannot occur in the 
physical world, but that does not hinder them occurring in the 
spiritual or invisible world. They cannot be visible creden- 
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tials of faith ; but they may be, like other religious truths and. 
facts, parts and contents of our religious faith itself. We may 
believe them to have taken place, as we believe other things. 
about the unseen world which we do not rationally know ; 
but we cannot know them rationally, as we know facts of com- 
mon history, nor believe them upon the strength of competent 
historical evidence. He asserts that no historical evidence can 
ever be adequate to establish them; they are beyond the 
sphere, the reach, the competency of historical evidence. Hume 
said much the same thing in his “Essay on Miracles,” about 
the miracles of the New Testament being objects of faith, and 
not of reason; but he said it in a mocking and derisive tone. 
There is nothing of this tone in the Essays of Professor Powell. 
He seems perfectly in earnest when he thus relegates miracles 
from the sphere of the visible to that of the invisible world— 
from the province of reason to that of faith. But what a 
strange and monstrous birth of Rationalism is this! To deny 
miracles in the only sense in which the Bible affirms them, 
and to affirm them in a sense in which the Bible knows no- 
thing of their existence, and in which they lose all their validity 
and value as vouchers of the Christian faith ! 

It is in the same halting and half-and-half manner that the 
Essayists express themselves in regard to the ancient creeds 
of the church. They neither accept them altogether, nor reject 
them altogether. These dogmatic decisions of the early church, 
Dr Temple admits, “were right on the whole. They always 
embodied, if they did not always rightly define, the truth ; 
but the career of dogmatism in the church was in many ways 
similar to the hasty generalisations of early manhood.” “We 
can acknowledge the great value of the forms in which the 
first ages of the church defined the truth, and yet refuse to 
be bound by them ; we can use them, and yet endeavour to 
go beyond them, just as they also went beyond the legacy 
which was left us by the apostles.” How different is this 
language from the language both of decided Unitarians and 
of decided churchmen! Dr Temple reverences the early creeds, 
but apparently does not subscribe to them. He is too much 
of a churchman to part with them entirely, and yet they no: 
longer express his dogmatic convictions; he has got beyond: 
them, and attained to some dogmatic view which, as he ex- 
presses it, “absorbs such statements into something higher 
than themselves.” 

These instances will suffice to give some idea of the curious» 
medley of positive and negative elements which are forced into 
unnatural connection in the system of “Church Rationalism,” 
like the iron and the clay in the feet of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
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image, and which we have sought to designate by that com- 
posite name. But there is another reason for thus desig- 
nating the system. The Essayists have no wish to cease to be 
churchmen ; they have no intention of leaving the national 
church, if the ecclesiastical tribunals will allow them to con- 
tinue in it; and they plead strongly in one of the Essays in 
favour of abolishing subscription to the articles, in order that 
the ecclesiastical tribunals may have no pretext for interfering 
with their position, or depriving them of that freedom of teach- 
ing which they are now so publicly using. Mr Wilson, vicar 
of Great Staughton, in Huntingdonshire, is the writer of that 
essay—a gentleman who made himself very prominent at Ox- 
ford many years ago in putting a stop to the issue of the Tracts 
for the Times, on account of the theory of subscription put for- 
ward in Tract 90, which defended the practice of subscribing the 
articles in a non-natural sense; and who now, curiously enough, 
comes forward to defend the very same theory, with this only 
difference, that the non-natural sense now intended is a ration- 
alistic sense of the articles, whereas in Dr Newman’s celebrated 
tract it was a Romanistic sense. Mr Wilson sees no reason 
why a churchman, believing or not believing, as he believes or 
not believes, may not honourably and lawfully sign the Thirty- 
nine Articles as they stand, because the words “allow,” and 
“acknowledge,” and “assent,” which he is obliged to use in 
subscription, do not necessarily express a confession of their 
truth on his part, however naturally that may appear to be 
the meaning of these terms. Even therefore, if subscription 
should still be enforced, he sees no reason why churchmen of 
his opinions may not continue honourably in the church, and 
should not be allowed to continue in it. But, strange to say, 
he is still very uncomfortable under the weight of the articles, 
and cries out against them as an intolerable yoke. He urges 
many reasons why subscription should be done away, as 
though it were a yoke and no yoke at the same time, and as 
though the position of churchmen, like himself, were both a 
condition of enviable freedom and of unendurable bondage. 
But it is evidently the bondage which he feels most sincerely 
after all, and he does his utmost to heave the yoke from his 
shoulders. A happy expedient has occurred to him, and an 
expedient of the same half-and-half character as most of the 
other thoughts of the volume. He proposes that the articles 
should still remain as the confession of the church, but that 
subscription to them should not be required of the clergy. 
Why should the clergy subscribe them, and the laity be ex- 
cused? Why should the clergy have less freedom of teaching 
in the pulpit than the laity have freedom of thinking and talk- 
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ing at their own tables?) What harm would there be in the 
church having articles as the public index of the teaching of 
her clergy, and yet leaving all her clergy at liberty to teach 
the doctrine of the articles, or not, as they please ? 
The Essayists want to be churchmen, and yet not to hold or 
teach the doctrines of the church. They are rationalists, and 
et they are determined, if possible, to maintain their footing 
in a church which has no sympathy with Rationalism, but which, 
in the main, is built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone. 
And this is the high question of law and ecclesiastical right 
which now awaits its decision by the tribunals of the realm, 
and during the dependency of which all parties in the church 
are holding their breath fora time. The Bishop of Salisbury 
has commenced proceedings against Dr Rowland Williams, 
with the view of removing him from his office as a minister of 
the Anglican Church. Will the Bishop of Salisbury succeed in 
his suit? He is a bold man, or an inconsiderate one, who 
would venture to predict that he will. We venture upon no 
such prediction ; we have serious misgivings of the issue. The 
olicy of the Church of England is a comprehension-policy. 
he action of the Privy Council, as the court of final appeal, 
in all the ecclesiastical cases which have lately come before it 
in connection with the Tractarian controversy, has evidently 
been much more determined by considerations of policy than 
by principles of law—that policy being to allow precedence 
and predominance to no single party in the church ; to medi- 
ate between parties ; to moderate the eagerness, and discour- 
age the too sanguine hopes, of all parties ; and thus to prevent 
the disruption and dismemberment of the church. We expect 
nothing else than that the Privy Council, whatever may be 
the strictly legal decision of the Court of Arches, will apply 
to the case of Dr Williams the same politic considerations, 
and will not allow the party of the Essayists either to be alto- 
gether crushed, or to be altogether triumphant. There is much 
in the liberalistic spirit of the age to suggest to them such an 
ambiguous and halting decision; there is much, too, in the 
condition of the protestant church of the continent to give 
countenance to a policy which would allow Rationalism to keep 
its place in the national churches by the side of orthodoxy ; 
for in Germany, in Switzerland, in Holland, and in France, 
the rationalists constitute the majority of the national clergy. 
But, on the other hand, the consequences of such an unsatis- 
factory decision would probably be very serious to the interests 
of thechurch. It would put new weapons into the hands of her 
enemies, and would greatly weaken the hands of her own best 
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children and friends. It would swell loudly the cry for a separa- 
tion of Church and State, and might ultimately bring on a 
great ecclesiastical crisis. The public questions raised by the 
present controversy are, therefore, extremely grave and preg- 
nant. They must arouse the anxiety of statesmen, as well as 
of churchmen ; and we are, probably, on the eve of a period 
of great ecclesiastical agitation and change. Three mighty 
powers have rushed into conflict with each other, on a field 
already covered with the monuments of many a hard-fought 
battle—Low Church principle, High Church principle, Broad 
Church prizfciple—the gospel of Christ, the gospel of Rome, 
and the gospel of Rationalism ; and our age is destined to 
see the grand issues which must needs emerge from such a 
Tiyavromeyia—such a battle of giants. 

The school of the Essayists, however, does not stand alone in 
the Church of England—without allies, or destitute of what 
is called moral support. It is only one section—the most 
advanced section, it is true, and so much advancéd as to have 
far outrun the sympathies of more moderate Rationalisers; but 
still only one section of a party in the church which is much 
larger than itself, and which is commonly called the Broad 
Church party. And there is at least one other section of this 
party, which has a pretty distinct type and complexion of its 
own—that which is usually called the Maurice school. In 
the “Tracts for Priests and People,” recently issued, the men 
of this section have declared themselves on the subject of the 
Essays, and their declaration is, that they can neither sympa- 
thise with the book, nor with the popular denunciation of it, 
and for the same reason in both cases—viz., that, on both 
sides, the teaching set forth is almost entirely negative. One 
of the tracts in the series is entitled, “The Mote and the Beam: 
a Clergyman’s Lessons from the Present Panic.” Mr Maurice 
himself is its author, and it is easy to guess in whose eye he 
finds the mote, and in whose the beam. It is not the Essayists 
plainly, in his view, who are the worse of the two parties in 
this controversy. The truth is, Mr Maurice and his school are 
rationalists too, though their Rationalism is of a somewhat 
different kind from that of the Essayists. It is what may be 
called the Rationalism of conscience, as distinguished from the 
Rationalism of intellect, or the understanding. With them 
the conscience of every man is the supreme judge and crite- 
rion of religious truth, and no doctrine of Scripture can be 
admitted which the individual conscience does not approve or 
sanction, however plainly the obvious grammatical meaning of 
Scripture may teach the doctrine. Mr Maurice has evidently 
much more sympathy with the negations and doubts of the 
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Essayists than he has with the answers and solutions which 
are brought forward by their evangelical antagonists. It is no 
breach of truth or charity, therefore, to hold that these two 
schools are sections of one and the same party; that they 
have the same general tendency, although the one is less ex- 
treme than the other, and has not yet developed itself into 
growths of unbelief so serious and alarming. 

But the party of Broad Church is, no doubt, a vast deal 
more extensive than both of these schools taken together, and 
comprises a great many shades and degrees of what are called 
liberal opinions and tendencies, which are not represented either 
by Mr Maurice or Mr Jowett. Mr Maurice and Mr Jowett 
represent opinions and tendencies in a concentrated form, and 
as drawn together into foci or burning-points, as the Germans ex- 
pressively call them. But the rays may be diffused more or less 
in men’s minds, without being brought to a focus ; and in all the 
members of the party this is the case in manifold degrees. And 
in all of them the common featureis this: arationalising tendency 
to exalt reason and todepress et a tendency to bemorein 
sympathy with the spirit and teaching of modern philosophy than 
with the spirit and teaching of the word of God, and a disposi- 
tion to make room for the lessons of human science, not merely 
at the side of divine wisdom, as a support, and a supplement 
to it, which would be legitimate enough, but more or less 
in the room of it—in competition with it, in disparagement of 
it, as a substitute for it. As if Christ and his apostles could 
now no longer claim a monopoly of religious teaching, but 
must abate somewhat, be it more or less, of their ancient 
claims before the majesty of modern science, and admit it to 
share with them in the office and honour of the lights of the 
world, and the moral guides of mankind. The protest of the 
clergy of the Church of England against the Essays and Re- 
views has been loud and general, and both Low Church and 
High Church have united in laying that protest before the 
bishops. But it has been far from universal. Multitudes of 
the clergy have taken no part in it; and of these a large 

roportion, no doubt, have abstained, not from indolence or 
indifference, but fr»m sympathy with the accused, and from 
the feeling that the difference between themselves and the 
Essayists was more one of degree than of principle, and 
that their own views, if developed to their consequences, would 
probably have more resemblance to those complained of than 
to those of the complainers, 

There has thus, we have reason to think, been what we may 
eall an extensive landslip in the theology of the Anglican 
clergy in the direction of a rationalising unbelief—a land- 
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slip effected by the silent but powerful action of modern 
science percolating through the strata of the theological ter- 
rain, and at length loosening the mass from its old hold upon 
the underlying rock of Bible inspiration and authority. In 
some parts of the slip the depression which has taken place is 
less, and in some it is more. In some the derangement of the 
old levels is just perceptible; in others it is distinctly and 
clearly visible ; in others it is patent and manifest in the form 
of riven and shapeless masses of soil, ruined buildings, and 
sheer chaos. But everywhere there has been a movement from 
the old foundations, and a giving way of the old tenacity and 
fixity. Solvents have been everywhere at work, and the opera- 
tions of disturbing forces, long at work under ground, stand at 
length revealed by new appearances and a perfectly new lie 
of the ancient and familiar terrain. 

Nor is this theological landslip a perfectly unexampled thing 
in the history of the Church of England, any more than in the 
history of other churches. It would be easy to find asad parallel 
to it in the history of English Presbyterianism in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century and the first half of the eighteenth. 
But what we wish to call attention to at present, is a parallel 
state of things in the history of the Church of England itself, 
which it will be interesting and useful to contemplate, and which 
we have not seen pointed out hitherto, at least at that early stage 
of it which corresponds best with the present stage of the 
theological movement of our own time. Dr Mark Pattison, in 
the essay entitled, “Tendencies of Religious Thought in Eng- 
land, between 1688 and 1750,” points out a theological resem- 
blance between that period and our own age, He is of opinion 
that, in our own time, there is “a growth and gradual diffusion 
through all religious thinking of the supremacy of reason ;” and 
he remarks, that “a person who surveys the course of English 
theology during the eighteenth century, will have no difficulty 
in recognising that throughout all discussions, underneath all 
controversies, and common to all parties, lay the assumption of 
the supremacy of reason in matters of religion.” Rationalism, 
he observes, “was not an antichristian sect outside the church 
making war against religion. It was a habit of thought ruling 
all minds, under the conditions of which all alike tried to make 
good the peculiar opinions they might happen to cherish.” And 
he adds, that “if we are to put chronological limits to this 
system of religious opinion in England, we might, for the sake 
of a convenient landmark, say that it came in with the Revo- 
lution of 1688, and began to decline in vigour with the re- 
action against the Reform movement, about 1830. Locke’s 
“Reasonableness of Christianity” would thus open,and the com- 
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mencement of the “Tracts for the Times” mark the fall of, Ra- 
tionalism. It was not merely that Rationalism then obtruded 
itself as a heresy, or obtained a footing of toleration within 
the church ; but the rationalising method possessed itself abso- 
lutely of the whole field of theology. ason was at first 
offered as the basis of faith, but gradually became its substi- 
tute.” If this description of the eighteenth century be accepted 
as substantially correct (and it may be so, with the demurrer 
that the term Rationalism is used by this writer inaccurately 
to express all and every use of reason in religion, whether 
due or undue, right or wrong, reasonable or unreasonable), it is 
evident that the theological state of our own age is not yet 
nearly so bad as to be a parallel to it. To find an exacter 
parallel we must go further back—not to 1688, but beyond it, 
to the middle of the seventeenth century—to the years between 
1650 and 1670. For then the Rationalising party, which in the 
next century extended, according to this writer, to the whole 
church, was as yet only a section of the church, as it is only a 
section now. The tendency was then only in its beginnings, 
and was represented, as now, only by a few leaders. 

We wish to communicate to our readers a few interesting 
facts upon this subject, which have only very recently come to 
our own knowledge. Looking about for information lately 
regarding Dr Tuckney of Cambridge, who was an active and 
influential member of the Westminster Assembly, and had 
much to do in the work of drawing up the Confession and 
Catechisms of that great Synod, we turned to the published 
correspondence between him and Dr Benjamin Whichcote, of 
the same university, consisting of eight letters which passed 
between them in the year 1651, and printed along with Which- 
cote’s “ Moral and Religious Aphorisms” in 1753. This cor- 
respondence proved to be a monument of the most authentic 
kind, of the state of theological opinion in the university at 
that period. It shews that it was precisely at that date when 
what began, some ten years later, to be called the Latitude 
party, was in the process of formation; when it was beginning 
to publish its sentiments boldly in the preaching of Which- 
cote, Cudworth, Worthington, John Smith, and others; and 
when the Presbyterian heads of the university began to be 
seriously alarmed at the new ideas which this party broached, 
and at the growing divergency of their principles from the 
doctrines which had always been preached at Cambridge. Not 
only since the ascendancy of the Parliament and the expulsion 
of the Royalists, but inevery generation since reformation times, 
Cambridge men, it seems from Tuckney’s second letter, had 
always been accounted more profitable preachers than Oxford 
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men. But the tradition “of a spiritual, plain, and powerful 
ministry” was now — away from Cambridge. ichcote 
himself was one of the chief innovators. He was now vice- 
chancellor of the university, and Tuckney, in his first letter, 
“ craves leave to tell him, out of that ancient and still continued 
love and respect which he bore him, that he had seldom heard 
him preach, especially since his becoming vice-chancellor, but 
that something had been delivered by him, and that so authori- 
tatively, and with the big words sometimes of divinest reason 
and sometimes of more than mathematical demonstration, 
that had very much grieved him and others with him, and 
ae yrtige d as much as any time.” Omitting the strictures he 

ad to make on yesterday’s sermon, and passing on to his 
second letter, written after he had received an answer to the 
first, we find the following remarkable passage, which contains 
a general account of the views of the new school :— 

“Whilst you were fellow here you were cast into the com- 
pany of very learned and ingenious men who, I fear, at least 
some of them, studied other authors more than the Scriptures, 
and Plato and his scholars above others; and hence in part 
hath run a vein of doctrine which divers very able and 
worthy men whom, from my heart, I much honour, are, I fear, 
too much known by. The power of nature in morals too much 
advanced. Reason hath too much given to it in the mysteries 
of faith. A recta ratio is much talked of, which I cannot tell 
where to find. Mind and understanding is all. Heart and 
will little spoken of. The decrees of God are questioned and 
quarrelled, because according to our reason we cannot compre- 
hend how they may stand with his goodness which, according 
to your phrase, ‘he is under the power of.’ Those our philoso- 
phers and other heathens made fairer candidates for heaven 
than the Scriptures seem to allow of; and they in their virtues 
preferred before Christians overtaken with weaknesses. A 
kind of moral divinity minted—only with a little tincture of 
Christ added—nay, a Platonic faith unites to God. Inherent 
righteousness so preached, as, if not with the prejudice of im- 

uted righteousness, which hath sometimes very unseemly 
anguage given it, yet much said of the one and very little or 
nothing of the other. (This was not Paul’s manner of preach- 
ing.) This inherent righteousness may be perfect in this life ; 
an estate of love in this life above a life of faith, And some 
broad expressions, as though in this life we may be above 
ordinances, with divers other principles of religion, by some 
very doubtfully spoken of. ‘And in case any cannot well digest 
these, complaint is made in the pulpit and elsewhere of their 
rice et lites, and that about notions and speculations, sects 
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and superstitions, as all opinions are accounted which a man 
may hold, and yet be never the better man for them; and so, 
that there is a God and a Christ will thus come to be but a 
notion and speculation. Sir, these are some and the most (if 
my weary head could remember more, my hand, though weary, 
should write them, because I would now once for all unbosom 
myself to you), of the cordolia which I, and others of your 
friends, have been affected with. And although God knows 
we love you and them, yet you will not take it ill if we love 
what we conceive to be the truth of God more, and therefore 
cannot desert it, though we be little able to maintain it. And 
I hope that the thoughts of your being reputed a wise man, 
and both you and they learned men, will not stop your ears to 
the weaker suggests of your true friend; and the rather because, 
whatever otherwise your worth and ability is, yet I know you 
are not ignorant what very sinister thoughts are conceived, 
and reports scattered both of yourself and some others, which 
from my soul I desire may, by your full and plain appearing 
for the truth of God, be really confuted; and that we may 
join head and heart and hand, and with one shoulder, in the 
work of the Lord, growing up in the truth in love, which was 
one of the greatest encouragements I had in my return to 
Cambridge, as hoping to have much help in this kind by the 
company and assistance of such friends, whom I so much hon- 
oured and so entirely loved; as the contrary hath been the 
trouble of my spirit in such an unhappy disappointment.” 
Here, then, we see the old Puritan theology as it had been 
preached at Cambridge since the Reformation, face to face 
before a new and unexpected theological movement. When 
Tuckney left Cambridge in 1627, at which time Whichcote 
himself was one of his most esteemed pupils, there was no 
appearance of any such theological tendency as he describes 
in these letters. There were only two parties in the university 
then—the Puritan party and the party of Laud—what would 
be called now the Low Church and the High Church parties. 
It was in the interval between 1627 and 1648, when he returned 
to Cambridge, that the new school had begun to form itself; 
and it was already, in 1651, so strong in the number and emi- 
nence of its members, that Tuckney and the rest of the Puritan 
arty had already begun to fear the worst consequences from 
it to the purity of doctrine and the interests of religion and 
eg The questions discussed in these letters between 
uckney and Whichcote throw much light upon the rise and 
progress of this new school, and deserve more attention in 
this respect than they appear to have received. Ten years later 
the party was fully formed, and had been nicknamed ‘The Lati- 
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tude men,” or the Latitudinarians. Some of the most distin- 
ished divines of the Church of England belonged to it, 
including Dr Whichcote, Dr Henry More, and Dr Cudworth, 
who may be considered its three founders, Dr Worthington, 
John Smith, author of “Select Discourses,” John Wilkins, 
Bishop of Chester, Dr Stillingfleet, Dr Simon Patrick, Dr 
Tillotson, Dr Horton, Dr Outram, and many more. The party 
rose at the Revolution, to be the ruling and predominant sec- 
tion of the church, and gave a tone and determination to the 
whole theology of the Church of England for the next hundred 
years. Bishop Burnet, who was of the party himself, describes 
them in “The history of his own times” in the following terms :— 
He is referring to the very indifferent character of the generality 
of the bishops and clergy under Charles II., and he makes this 
remarkable statement, “that if a new set of men had not 
appeared, of another stamp, the church had quite lost her 
esteem over the nation. These were generally of Cambridge, 
formed under some divines, the chief of whom were Drs Which- 
cote, Cudworth, Wilkins, More, and Worthington. Whichcote 
being disgusted with the dry, systematical way of those times, 
studied to raise those who conversed with him to a nobler set 
of thoughts, and to consider religion as a seed of a deiform 
nature (to use one of his own phrases). In order to this he 
set young students much on reading the ancient philosophers, 
chiefly Plato, Tully, and Plotinus, and on considering the 
Christian religion as a doctrine sent from God, both to elevate 
and sweeten human nature, in which he was a great example, 
as well as a wise and kind instructor. Cudworth carried this 
on with a great strength of genius and a vast compass of learn- 
ing. Wilkins was of Oxford, but removed to Cambridge, where 
he joined with those who studied to propagate better thoughts, 
to take men off from being in parties, or from narrow notions, 
from superstitious conceits, and a fierceness about opinions. 
He was also a great observer, and a promoter of experimental 
philosophy, which was then a new thing, and much looked 
after. More was an open-hearted and sincere Christian philo- 
sopher, who studied to establish men in the great principles 
of religion against Atheism, that was then beginning to gain 
ound. In this More led the way to many that came after 
im. Worthington was a man of eminent piety and great 
humility, and practised a most sublime way of self-denial and 
devotion. All these, and those who were formed under them, 
studied to examine further into the nature of things than had 
been done formerly. They declared against superstition on 
the one hand, and enthusiasm on the other. They loved the 
constitution of the church and the liturgy, and could well live 
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under them, but they did not think it unlawful to live under 
another form. They wished that things might have been 
carried with more moderation, and they continued to keep a 
good correspondence with those who had differed from them 
in opinion, and allowed a great freedom both in philosophy 
and in divinity—from whence they were called men of lati- 
tude; and upon this, men of narrower thoughts and fiercer 
tempers fastened upon them the name of latitudinarians, 
They read Episcopius much ; and the making out the reasons 
of things being a main part of their studies, their enemies 
called them Socinians. The most eminent of those who were 
formed under those great men I have mentioned, were Tillotson, 
Stillingfleet, and Patrick. This set of men contributed more 
than can be well imagined to reform the way of preaching, 
which, among the divines of England before them, was overrun 
with pedantry. The style of their discourses was clear, plain, 
and short, in which they opened the nature and reason of things 
so fully, and with that simplicity, that their hearers felt an 
instruction of another sort than had commonly been observed 
before. So they became very much followed. ; and a set of 
these men brought off the city in a great measure from the 
prejudices they had formerly to the church.” 

early as 1662, a curious tract was published, professing 
to be “A Brief Account of the new sect of Latitude Men, to- 
gether with some reflections upon the new Philosophy,” mean- 
ing the mechanical philosophy of Descartes. It is in the 
form of a letter to a friend at Oxford, who had sent to 
the writer at Cambridge for information about the new sect 
who were everywhere spoken about, and spoken against ; and 
the initials of the writer, S. P., very probably point to Simon 
Patrick, afterwards Bishop of Ely, as the author. The tract 
was reprinted in the collection of printed rarities called the 
Phoenix, published in 1708, and taken along with the cor- 
respondence of Tuckney and Whichcote, the two documents 
give a very full and satisfactory view of the early progress 
and condition of a school which was destined to exercise im- 
mense influence, both for good and evil, upon the theolo- 
< science and the ecclesiastical and religious life of Eng- 
and.* 

We have been thus full and particular in our account of 
the latitude men, because of their remarkable resemblance to 
the Broad Church party of our own time. Indeed this resem- 
blance extends to a surprising number of particulars, not only 





* See also Baxter’s Life by Orme, i. 326-328. 
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im regard to the doctrines taught and the principles held by 
both schools, but even in regard to the causes which conspired 
in both cases to the rise of the parties, and the personal charac- 
teristics of some of the chief men of both. In both schools we 
find distinguished students of the Platonic philosophy, and of 
the theology of the Alexandrian fathers—More, Cudworth, 
and Smith in the one ; Coleridge, Maurice, and Kingsley im the 
other. In both, also, we meet with eminent philosophers of the 
experimental school of mechanical or physical science: in the 
one case Dr John Wilkins, in whose college rooms were first held 
those meetings of savans or virtuosi out of which afterwards 
sprang the Royal Society; and in the other case, Professor 
Baden Powell, for many years secretary of the British Associa- 
tion, and one of the principal historians and expounders of 
inductive science in our day. More talked much of “a 
divine sagacity” in the soul, which is “antecedaneous to 
reason and sense ;” and that we take to be the equivalent term 
in his philosophy for the modern “spiritual intuitions” of 
which we hear so much in the school of Coleridge. More was 
on intimate terms with the leading Quakers of his time,— 
with Penn and Barclay and Keith—and his language was 
often little different from theirs about the inward light. He 
acknowledged that they “professed and gave witness to ex- 
cellent things, most excellent things, of the gospel,” though 
“encumbering them with other things uncouth and ridiculous.” 
And it is a curious fact, that even in this particular our modern 
school supplies a coincidence ; for Maurice, it is well known, 
propounded a good deal of Quakerism in his earlier works. 
Add to these points of resemblance the further coincidences, 
that the universities were the nurseries of both schools, that 
many of the chief men of both were academic teachers, and 
that in both cases several of the principal writers were, or are, 
among the most popular and successful authors of the day, and 
the historical parallelism is almost complete. Almost the only 
difference in the two cases is a local one. Cambridge was the 
focus of the movement two hundred years ago, while Oxford is 
the focus of the movement now. 

Important suggestions spring from this historical parallel in 
regard both to the causes of the theological movement which 
is now exciting so much alarm, and the probable consequences, 
both good and evil, which may be expected to flow from it, 
and, finally, in regard to the position which it behoves the evan- 
gelical theologians of the country to take up in anticipation 
of the further progress and development of this movement 

In the seventeenth century there came, first, a mighty re- 
vival of evangelical theology and the religious life, of which 
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we may take the Westminster Assembly and its documents as 
the fruit and exponent. Then came a reaction and decline in 
the direction of latitudinarianism and rationalism, which, be- 
ginning about the middle of the century, rose into the as- 
cendant at the Revolution of 1688. And last of all came a 
general lowering of the tone of religious life, not only in the 
national church, but through all denominations, which con- 
tinued to go down lower and lower till the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when spiritual life was almost extinct in 
the nation, and would have been utterly quenched had not 
God been pleased to grant a revival by the instrumentality of 
Wesley and Whitefield. Well, we too, in this century, have 
seen a powerful awakening of religious life and evangelical 
truth in all the three kingdoms. Doctrinal Puritanism has 
been again in the ascendant, and has resounded from in- 
numerable pulpits throughout the land ; and we have seen the 
tide of religious feeling and earnestness rise so high, that it 
has touched with its sacred influence the highest positions and 
offices in the empire. But obviously the cycle of theological and 
religious change has again commenced. Reaction, innovation, 
declension have again begun to set in, and we have now 
reached a point of view from which we can descry probabili- 
ties or certainties of further change for many years to come. 
Let us ask the history of the past, then, to help us to under- 
stand the meaning of the present, and to prognosticate and 

repare for the events of the future. It is no new thing which 
a befallen us. “The thing which hath been, it is that which 
shall be; and that which is done, it is that which shall be 
done: and there is no new thing under the sun.” 

1. The main cause of the rise of the Latitude men of the 
seventeenth century was the new expansion which had taken. 
place in the first half of the century, of the human mind, and 
the new growth and enrichment of human knowledge. The 
grand revolution of the sixteenth century—the Reformation— 
had emancipated the mind of western Europe from the shackles 
of Papal authority, and set it free to roam at large over the 
realms of thought and knowledge. Men in the jubilant use 
of their new liberty, either went back to philosophies more 
ancient and sublime than that of Aristotle, or went forward 
to new philosophies more solid and progressive than those of 
ancient times. The study of Platonism was revived ; Bacon- 
ianism was brought forward; the great discoveries of Galileo 
and Kepler and Copernicus were published; the school of 
Descartes was founded; the career of Sir” Isaac Newton had 
begun. The reason of man, strengthened by new studies, en- 
larged by new acquisitions, and emboldened by great exploits, 
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became conscious of its powers, and put forward claims to 
know the grounds and reasons of moral and religious truth, as 
well as of all philosophical systems. The English Deists, too, 
had begun to appear. Lord Herbert of Cherbury had given 
his writings to the world, the drift of which was to prove the 
sufficiency of reason and conscience as religious and moral 
lights, without any assistance from an external revelation. 
In these circumstances the theology of the first half of the 
century, whether Puritan or Laudian, was felt to be too narrow. 
The channels within which it ran were felt to be too strait. 
It rested everything upon authority,—mere authority,—whe- 
ther the authority of Scripture or the authority of the Church, 
or both authorities combined. It did not shew the concurrence 
of reason with the dictates of that authority. It did not allow 
any locus standi, to reason as a distinct party. It did not make 
any room, in its exposition of truth, for such views as reason was 
ake to supply in corroboration of divine truth ; and it did not 
take adequate cognizance of the difficulties and objections which 
reason suggested in reference to divine doctrines. It was inevi- 
table, therefore, that a new school of theology should arise. It 
was a necessity of the times. Reason must be attended to ; its 
support must be accepted where available ; and its difficulties 
must be considered and met. Hence the rise of a broader 
method of theological exposition,—a method which laid down 
a wider ground-plan for the theological edifice, and built up 
the fabric with more various materials,—with the materials 
— by the reflections of reason, and by the discoveries of 
philosophy, both old and new, as well as with the ma- 
terials furnished by Scripture and the great teachers of the 
church. 

So it was then; and it is the same now. Our own century 
has witnessed an immense and astonishing enlargement of the 
domain of human knowledge. Science—physical science espe- 
cially—has now reached its manhood, and fills the world with 
its lessons, covers the globe with the practical fruits of its ex- 
ploits, and divides with Christianity the office of the world’s 
teacher and lawgiver. It was inevitable that a demand should 
arise in our day for a fuller recognition of the truths of science 
in the expositions of theology than has ever yet been accorded 
to them. Natural truth is as true as supernatural doctrine ; 
for nothing, come whence it may, can be truer than truth; 
and at all those points of the theological system—and they 
are very numerous where Christian doctrine comes into con- 
tact with the natural system of things, whether in man’s mind, 
or man’s life, or man’s world, or God’s universal world—the 
men of our age wish to see natural truth taken into theolo- 
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gical account, to see it taken up and applied in theology for 
what it is worth,—not ignored, still less contradicted, but ap- 
propriated, brought into its right place in the system, and 
exhibited in harmonious union with the old truths. 

That, we believe, is the meaning of the rise of the Broad 
Church party, and that, we believe, is its fundamental drift 
and tendency,—a right drift in itself, we think, though men 
may go far wrong, and have already gone far wrong, in the 
way and spirit in which they pursue it,—a good and necessary 
tendency, we are anteniial if wisely governed, but still one 
which may easily be pushed too far, and may easily be turned 
aside into the most dangerous and fatal paths. For the transi- 
tion is easy from giving science its due to giving it more, much 
more, than its due ; from allowing it to have a just influence to 
allowing it to domineer, and from the handmaid of religion to 
make her mistress and despot. 

2. Very much good and very much evil resulted from the 
teaching of the Latitude men of the seventeenth century. 
The good was, that they met the demands of the age in 
which they lived,—they supplied what was felt to be lacking 
in the older theological method ; and by falling back upon the 
light of reason and conscience, and shewing how harmonious 
their teaching was with the light of revelation, they retarded 
the progress of intidelity, and established the minds of many in 
the faith of the gospel. More and Cudworth wrote powerfully 
against Hobbes. Stillingfleet was a learned and able champion 
of the truth. No less so was John Smith of Cambridge, the 
author of “Select Discourses.” Wilkins, Whichcote, Worthing- 
ton, Tillotson, Burnet, Patrick, and Lloyd, all famous preachers, 
and occupying the chief pulpits of the country, leavened the 
public mind with much sound moral and religious — 
when, under Charles II. and William of Orange, infidelity 
and immoral principles came in like a flood. And in this sense 
many of the leading Puritans and Nonconformists were lati- 
tude men as well as they. Baxter appealed to reason, in de- 
fence of Christianity, in his great work published in 1667, 
“The Reasons of the Christian Religion,” and in the supple- 
ment to it, published in 1672, “ More Reasons for the Christian 
Religion, and no Reason against it.” Howe did the same in 
his “Living Temple,” published in 1676, for which his bio- 
grapher, Professor Rogers, claims the praise of “the ablest 
work on the atheistical and deistical controversies which had 
yet appeared, and one of the earliest.” Locke admirably states 
the principle upon which all these theologians alike argued the 
question of Christianity, and successfully maintained its cause 
before the tribunal of public opinion, when he says in his 
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Essay, Book iv., cap. 19,—“ Reason is natural revelation. 
Revelation is natural reason enlarged by a new set of dis- 
coveries communicated by God immediately, which reason 
vouches the truth of by the testimony va proofs it gives 
that they came from God. So that he that takes away reason 
to make way for revelation puts out the light of both, and 
does much the same as if he would persuade a man to put 
out his eyes, the better to receive the remote light of an in- 
visible star by a telescope.” 

Still much evil also resulted from the teaching of this school 
of divines in its ulterior development. From the first the 
place and functions of reason in the province of religion were 
ill defined ; and it was not long before they were exaggerated 
and totally misconceived. It soon began to be thought that 
no doctrine of revelation could stand upon the testimony of 
revelation alone, or unless it was supported and corroborated 
by the independent testimony of reason ; that reason was not 
only the ultimate basis of our faith in revelation, inasmuch as 
the evidences of revelation make their appeal to reason, but 
that every single doctrine of revelation must rest ultimately 
upon reason, otherwise it has no basis at all—reason must be 
able to understand it, to see the ground and reasons of it, and 
to stamp it with its approval before it can be accepted as true. 
So that, when at last accepted, it was so, not because God had 
revealed it, but because man concurred in it. In other words, 
Christian faith was transmuted into common conviction— 
reason became the substitute for faith, as well as the basis of 
it—and man believed only himself, when he imagined he was 
believing God. 

Already in Tuckney’s time, as we have seen, this evil had 
begun to appear. Recta ratio was cried up and unduly magni- 
fied. Episcopius, a very advanced and rationalistic Arminian, 
was a favourite author; and men of university learning, on 
listening to some of the new preachers, shook their heads, and 
said they Socinianized. And there is reason to think that the 
charge was true enough. It is certain that the school had 
its left, and its extreme left, as well as its right and centre. 
It let men down, in many cases, first into Arianism, then 
into Socinianism, and last of all into Deism; and even in the 
numerous cases where it had not these extreme effects, there 
is no doubt whatever that it became everywhere first wn- 
evangelical, and then anti-evangelical—utterly destitute of the 
sap and the savour of true apostolic Christianity—a mere moral 
philosophy, or little more—the supernatural element every- 
where ignored or even opposed, anc nothing but natural truth 
and virtue allowed to remain. Indeed, the sermons of Which- 
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cote himself answered but too well, notwithstanding many 
excellencies, to this description. Lord Shaftesbury, who 
edited a volume of them, with a characteristic preface, says of 
Whichcote, that “for appearing in defence of natural goodness, 
“he may be called the Preacher of Good Nature ;” for “this,” 
says he, “is what he insists on everywhere, and to make this 
evident is, in a manner, the scope of all his discourses.” This 

reface was reproduced in a volume of Whichcote, reprinted 
in Edinburgh in 1742, under the editorial care of Dr William 
Wishart, Principal and Professor of Divinity in the College of 
Edinburgh, to which Wishart prefixes an address—“to young 
ministers and preachers of the gospel, and students of divinity” 
—in which he recommends the sermons to them in the warm- 
est manner, “as a mine,” says he, “out of which you may dig, 
and a model, by which you may improve”—a fact in biblio- 
graphical history which, taken along with another, that far- 
ther on in last century a complete collection of Whichcote’s 
sermons was brought out at Aberdeen under the eye of 
Drs Campbell and Gerard, gives us a glimpse of the way in 
which the latitude men of England influenced the moderate 
men of Scotland, and how the low level of religion in the 
south during the last century helped to drag down the re- 
ligious life of Scotland to a level as low, or lower. 

Well! so it was then; and so, no doubt, it will be now again. 
The new school in its better sections will do a work for theo- 
logy which the age requires to be done; and in its worse 
it will doubtless do a vast amount of evil and mischief. 
The good done will, we expect, be that we shall see brought 
about a reconciliation of theology and science, if not by these 
writers themselves, at any rate as the remote issue and effect 
of their writings. This is the great end they are aiming at ; 
and though they may not take the right road to it themselves, 
they will no doubt stimulate others by their very errors and 
failures to find out the right road and follow it. Pioneers are 
needed when new territory is to be occupied, and new roads 
are to be opened up; and these bold, fresh-minded writers 
will do the work of the pioneers. They lead the way, but they 
are only precursors—wiser, if not so bold, teachers will follow. 
Men of one idea generally go first ; but itis men of comprehen- 
sive views and of many ideas who come next, and who do the 
work which requires to be done in a really workmanlike manner. 
It is usually the men of the left who clear the ground, who 
pull down and destroy, and run up hasty tenements which are 
soon themselves to fall. It is the men of the right who come 
with large ideas, and more deliberate and well-considered plans, 
and rear up a theological architecture that will endure for ages. 
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But the evil to be done by this movement we already see, 
and shall doubtless see more of by and by. Already in the 
school of Maurice we see a Socinianising tendency—Plato put 
against Paul—moral intuitions set up against plain Scripture 
texts—the atonement evacuated of its substance and force— 
and evangelical theology derided and caricatured. Already, 
too (for our century travels faster than the seventeenth), we 
see the halfway house to infidelity reached in some of these 
Essays and Reviews. Half-and-half is their motto ; but “Tho- 
rough” will soon be the watchword of those who imbibe their 
poison, and become infected with their rationalistic spirit. 
Already, indeed, in Oxford, as one of its own professors tells us, 
“Thorough” is the cry, and the goal is already reached. Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith has these words in a letter, sent a few 
weeks ago to the Daily News :— When I was an under-gra- 
duate twenty years ago, Theology at Oxford was the queen 
(and tyrant) of the sciences ; now it is an extinct science. In 
those days scientific experience was set at nought, and we were 
told that, though in science the earth might go round the sun, 
in theology the sun went round the earth. Now, moral ex- 
perience is set at nought, and we are told that, morally, we 
may know action to be free, but that science pronounces it to 
be bound by the law of causation.” That is to say, there are 
men in Oxford, it would seem, who have quite given up, not 
only the theology, but the moral principles of Christianity, and 
have returned to the atheistic and immoral doctrines of Hobbes. 

Who were the men that thought and wrote the most wisely 
in that former theological movement of which we have been 
speaking? Certainly, neither the men who left no room in 
theology for reason, nor the men who gave reason the whole 
room, but the men who gave to reason what room was meet 
and just, and nothing more. It was the men who accepted, 
on the one hand, the maxim of Locke, that “reason is a 
natural revelation,” and appropriated to the use of theology 
whatever natural truths could be shewn to be derived from 
that divine original, but who held fast, on the other hand, to 
the foundation truth of Christianity, that the Bible is a super- 
natural revelation superadded to the natural, and refused to 
surrender any of its genuine doctrines to the demands of 
Rationalism. They were not narrow-minded divines ; for they 
were open to receive the contributions of reason to the sup- 
port, and confirmation, and illustration of Bible truth; but 
they were broad-minded in the true sense of breadth—they 
were broad every way and on all sides—broad not only in 
the sense of accepting all that is true in reason, but in the 
sense also of keeping hold of all that is plainly taught in the 
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word of God. The fact is, that it was “the latitude men” who, 
in the end, became narrow-minded, because in the end they 
would accept nothing, or next to nothing, but the truths of 
reason, and reduced theology to the narrow limits of a branch 
of human philosophy. The true idea of a narrow-minded 
divinity is that which refuses the truths either of the natural 
revelation, on the one hand, or of the supernatural on the 
other ; and that theology will be at once the broadest, and the 
truest, the most noble, and the most useful, which uses, and 
combines, and harmonizes the lights of both. 

Of all the theologians of the latter half of the 17th century, 
the man who stands out as the grandest example of intellectual 
and spiritual brcad-mindedness, is John Howe. He is a philo- 
sopher as well as a divine, but he never sinks the character of 
the divine in that philosopher. He is a Platonist but not a 
Platoniser—a master of reason but no rationalist. What 
breadth of sympathy tied with the Christian life—with the 
heart of Christ—with the mind that was in Christ Jesus. The 
pulse of spiritual life beats high and strong in his composi- 
tions. It is not only the teaching of Scripture he reproduces, 
but its fervour, its holiness, its heavenly-mindedness. There, 
then, was the true breadth—a breadth of mind and heart that 
fulfilled all the conditions essential to such a character and claim 
—not only breadth of ideas, and of knowledge, taking in all 
ideas and knowledge that are truly derived from either re- 
velation, but breadth of sympathy too, of spiritual as well as 
natural sympathy—of sympathy with the divine life in man, 
as well as sympathy with man and with common life. We 
miss this element in many of the latitude divines of the 
Church of England; we meet with it, in its highest and most 
fervent expressions, in Howe, and we may add, in Owen and 
Baxter. 

Let this, then, be our watchword, to hold fast the old truth, 
in the love of it, and in full sympathy with it, as well as to 
keep our minds open to new knowledge, and let the men of 
former times, whom we take for our models and examples, be 
men who kept pace with their times, and were fully abreast of 
the age in which they lived, but who knew how to enrich 
themselves with the new, without impoverishing themselves by 
the loss of the old, and who, whatever they might think of the 
excellency of the new wine, and however much they might relish 
its recent flavour, still felt, and owned, and maintained that “the 
old was better.” Ina word, the motto of all lovers of evangelical 
theology and religion in our times should be that ancient and 
deep saying of Solomon—himself an illustrious example of broad 
thoughts, and “largeness of heart, even as the sand that is on 
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the seashore ”—“ Buy the truth, and sell it not.” Wherever 
you find truth, and by whomsoever set forth, buy it at any price ; 
make it your own; add it to your stock of knowledge, and 
assign to it its place in the system of your thoughts, however 
much it may cost you in labour of study, or effort of dis- 
crimination, or pain of parting with long-cherished opinions, 
or prejudications. But be as much resolved never to sell the 
truth, as you are eager to buy it. To sell a thing is to part 
with it at a price after consideration. Never consent to part 
with the truth for any consideration in the world, not even 
that the cause of Christ may acquire in certain circles the 
credit of being liberal and broad-minded, or that the hostility 
of mere men of science may be disarmed. One ounce of 
infallible divine truth is better than the whole weight of the 
world’s temporary good opinion. And if evangelical theo- 
logians will only distinguish well and warily, in the pure, “ dry 
light” of the divine word, what is really God’s truth, from what 
is only man’s interpretation—divine verities from human 
opinions—it is impossible for them to grasp too firmly the 
one, however willing the severe discipline of progressive 


science and controversy may make them to part with the 
other. 





ArT. IL.—The Positive Philosophy. 


To penetrate beyond the appearances of things—to get at the 
ground of these appearances—to look beyond the phenomenal 
to the actual—to see what is—to arrive at the ultimate element 
or essence of being—has ever been the active craving of human 
thought—the demand of human intelligence. We are not 
contented with the seen—the visible—we do not hold that to 
be all of being or existence—we think there must be that 
which is seen, which manifests itself. The common ground 
where mind and matter meet is not the objective existence, 
but the outward form or appearance through which it comes 
into the cognizance of mind. An active and speculative 
tendency could not be long of discerning a unity beyond all 
the multiform appearances of things—a condition underlying 
all existence, and which was the ground of existence, or existence 
itself. Any single object was obviously made up of a variety 
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of parts, was possessed of different qualities, and cognizable to 
the senses through these parts and qualities. We detach 
these parts, these qualities, and what remains? What holds 
them in unity? What exhibits them, or is composed of them ? 
Are matter and qualities the same? Are what we call the 
qualities of matter, matter itself? But the qualities of matter, 
again, are what they are, not in themselves, but as they affeat 
ws. The colour of an object, is in the eye as much as in the 
object : the object is coloured only to the eye that is adapted 
to such and such impressions, Hardness itself is a sensation, 
and is not in the object. There is that which produces the 
sensation. But the inquiry in the case of all the qualities of 
matter is as to the nature of that which affects us in such and 
such a manner, and which we accordingly denominate such and 
such a quality. The properties of matter, again, which are not 
qualities, which are not such and such to our sentient organ, 
are certain powers or susceptibilities of being affected, or 
affecting in such and such ways. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
qualities and properties of matter are resolvable into certain 
powers and laws ; are these all of matter, or what is matter 
apart from these powers and laws? The grand generic states 
in which matter exists, as solid, or fluid, or aeriform, suggested 
to the mind, in turn, each of these as the primary element of 
all existence. But still, restless, inquisitive mind interrogated : 
What was the nature of that existence? What was the element 
here? Is this the ultimate element ?—or is there nothing 
beyond which is the ground of this, or which explains it? It 
is thus that philosophers were led to the ONE, whatever that 
one was; and the universe was thought to have its solution 
in the ONE and MANY. All being, all forms of being, met in 
unity—had a unity which was the substance or substratum of 
all. That was the essence of all being. Some made that no 
more than a principle—endowed with a kind of activity indeed, 
but not a living principle or being; soul was not yet appre- 
hended or thought of. The thought of soul, however, of a 
living, active principle, and by and by of an intelligent principle, 
soon became the demand of the mind. Pythagoras resolved 
the elements of existence into unity itself, and by certain 
mystic relations of abstract number he accounted for the 
universe. Democritus found the elements of existence in 
certain atoms floating in illimitable space. The relations of 
these to each other gave the orders of being, and allowed a 
cosmogony of the universe. Xenophanes made the grand 
conjecture of one God, and contended against the anthropomor- 
phism and polytheism of his times. He went about proclaim- 
ing—“ God is One.” He was the preacher of this grand truth, 
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and he was almost maddened in the effort to arrive at, or to 
know that being. “O that I knew where I might find Him !” 
was the burden of his grand utterances—was the expression 
of his ardent soul. He succumbed under the inability to 
have communion with, or to attain to any certain knowledge 
regarding, this being. His melancholy breathed itself in com- 
plaints that he found no certainty to all hisinquiries. The one 
and the many, then, was the grand problem of ancient 
philosophy, and it is the grand problem still. What accounted 
for all existence? What was the condition of all phenomena? 
Atoms and their relations—a far-seeing conjecture: but what 
accounted for atoms and their relations? Was there nothing 
prior to them? Did they originate themselves? (Abstract 
relations of number: were these eternal, necessary, or con- 
stituted? The “deizov”—the infnite: but what was the infinite? 
A universal soul—a God. But the relations of this universal 
soul—this infinite—this unity—to the finite, to the many, to 
all phenomenal existence—was the grand enigma. This is still 
the puzzle; and it is this which gives occasion to negative 
philosophy. It is maintained that nothing can be known as 
to the nature of existence—that nothing can explain to us the 
cause of phenomena—that we cannot say whether there is 
being apart from phenomena, or how these stand related to 
each other. All the deep questions in metaphysics or philo- 
sophy, in other words, admit of no positive answer—lead only 
to a negative result. Nescience, or a science of ignorance, 1s 
all that is attainable. Without pushing the question so far, 
without carrying it up to the heights of being—to the problem 
of the divine existence itself—a negative philosophy denies all 
certainty to philosophical inquiry: it cannot say whether 
matter exists, or what it is,—whether soul exists, or what it is— 
whether there is causation, or what power is—whether there is 
space or time, or whether these are but forms of mind. All is 
negative, all is uncertainty. 

“ All that we know is, nothing can be known.” It is this 
also which has given rise to a sceptical philosophy. This was 
precisely the state of mind realized in ancient scepticism. The 
sceptic doubted because the theorist could not determine the 
reality of existence, or its relation to phenomena. Space and 
time equally refused to yield up the mysteries of their being. 
This is precisely the scepticism of Hume: Berkeley also repu- 
diates at least all material existence. Hume discards mind as 
well as matter, and causation he resolves into only a connection 
of events. A sceptical and a negative philosophy, therefore, 
are one. And German idealism partakes of the same character, 
if it has not the same origin or source. It denies all objective 
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existence, or it finds the objective in laws of mind. The mind 
objectifies its own states or ideas. There is not even a subject 
mind, but subjective thought. Schelling goes at once up to the 
eternal and absolute mind ; and this, objectifying itself in the 
finite, or reflecting itself in phenomena, accounts for all finite 
existence. The finite is the infinite reflecting or embodying 
itself in outward forms, or just outwardly reflecting itself. It 
is still nothing different from the infinite—but the infinite in 
a certain potence of reflection—or in the act of putting forth 
that potence. This was accounting for the one and the many 
without allowing the latter a real objective existence—or rather 
denying an independent existence in the case of all multiform 
phenomena. Spinoza had broached a theory identifying the 
one and the many, and making this material—confounding 
therefore God with matter. Matter was the eternal substance, 
and all existing things were but its varied phases, or modifica- 
tions. With Hegel all is a process of thought—nothing can 
be realized, or is certain, but this process, from the first identifi- 
cation and difference, to the last and highest deduction of reason. 
German philosophy is for the most part of this absolute and 
idealistic character; and it is essentially, therefore, negative 
in its results as respects the grand question of existence, or at 
least of outward existence. it may be said to be creative of 
outward existence, while yet it makes that which it creates 
nothing distinct from itself creative. But it is sceptical also, 
if we regard it as first calling in question what it comes after 
positively to deny, viz., all objective existence, except in so far 
as that is at the same time subjective, and owes its existence 
solely to the subjective. The negative philosophy is at first 
the sceptical. The mind may only doubt, it may not deny. 
A sceptical or negative philosophy finds reality only in the 
logical faculty, or in the fleeting consciousness of the moment. 
We can pronounce nothing certain beyond that consciousness, 
and beyond the deductions of reason from given premises. To 
it there is no substance, no soul, no causation, no infinite— 
neither spacé nor time. We know nothing here. We can at 
most but guess: we are not warranted even to believe. The 
Germans land in nihilism ; we are not far from nihilism when 
we have arrived at scepticism. 

But is scepticism inevitable? Must we yield to a sceptical 
tendency? Must we settle down in a negative philosophy ? 
Must we be for ever entangled in a maze of uncertainty and 
doubt? Is there no outgate from this labyrinth of conjecture 
and theory—no retreat from this mist-land of shadow and 
appearance, where no substance is, where no real existence 
greets the eye, or appeals to the sense? We think there is, 
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We think it can be shewn that there is a positive philosophy. 
We are not left to mere illusions and shadows. The enigma, 
if it cannot be resolved, can be denied. We can believe in spite 


of scepticism: we must believe, and faith in this instance is 


knowledge. There is at least the objective; there is the 
phenomenal ; there is space; there is time; there is soul; 
there is God. 

But before we take up the subject of the positive philosophy, 
we must consider another phase of the sceptical, which seems 
to us involved in Sir William Hamilton’s doctrine of the con- 
ditioned, and in Mansel’s application of that doctrine in his work 
entitled—“ The Limits of Religious Thought.” These seem 
to us to be essentially sceptical ; for while they make a demand 
for faith, and the very object of these philosophers is to clear 
the ground for faith, they in reality cut away all ground for 
faith ; they do not rest faith in any principles of mind, but 
rather in the very vacuity which they have themselves created, 
The very chasm into which the mind would otherwise plunge 
itself erects a causeway which bridges it over. But it is one 
thing to shew that we have no grounds in certain cases for our 
knowledge, but the convictions of our own minds, and earnestly 
to contend for these convictions, and another to uproot these 
convictions, and then in the emergency created, in the blank 
bewilderment of mind induced, in the necessity for some ground 
of confidence and certainty, to take shelter in faith. 

Sir William Hamilton’s doctrine of the conditioned, it 
will be admitted, displays wonderful originality and amazing 
comprehensiveness, It sweeps the boundaries of being and of 
thought. It fixes the limits of the thinkable. The doctrine 
was propounded in opposition to Cousin, the celebrated French 
philosopher, as well as to all who held with him, or propounded 
a similar view to his, viz., that the infinite, or absolute, or, as 
these may be included under one term, the unconditioned, is 
an object of consciousness, or can be known in consciousness, 
or can be known at all. The way in which the particular view 
is worked out by Cousin is immaterial to what is implied in 
the view itself, viz., that the infinite can be known. This is 
what is of main importance. It will be seen at once, that to 
say that the infinite or the absolute can be known in conscious- 
ness, is known in consciousness, must be some extreme way of 
putting a doctrine it may be otherwise true, an adaptation to 
theory, or an accomodation to some system of psychology. 

Cousin’s view, in fact,is just the ancient doctrine of the one and 
the many—the one as the condition of the many—the infinite 
as the condition of all finite being—the absolute as the condition 
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of all phenomenal existence. We are, and can be, no otherwise 
conscious of the infinite and the absolute than as we are 
conscious of the finite and the phenomena’; and as for the finite 
and phenomena, reason may demand the infinite and, the 
absolute as the explanation of their existence. This plainly 
removes both the infinite and the absolute from the sphere of 
consciousness to that of reason. It is obvious that Sir William 
Hamilton could most triumphantly maintain, as against Cousin, 
that the infinite and the absolute cannot be known in con- 
sciousness: was he equally correct when he maintained that 
they cannot be known at all? This is Sir William Hamilton’s 
view, which he propounds and elaborates in his doctrine of the 
conditioned. It would have been enough to maintain against 
Cousin, that we cannot think the infinite, because the infinite, 
according to the very signification of the term, must be ever 
escaping beyond the utmost boundary of thought, and, in like 
manner, we cannot think the absolute, for what is out of all 
conditions cannot be known to an intelligence which thinks 
only under conditions. But this would not have been a bare 
enough anatomy, or profound enough analysis, for Sir William 
Hamilton. We will give his doctrine in his own words. We 
must premise, however, the sense in which Sir William under- 
stands the term, or takes the notion, of the absolute. It is 
always in antithesis to the infinite. Both are unconditioned, 
but the infinite is the unconditionally unlimited, the absolute 
is the unconditionally limited. This we regard as an altogether 
arbitrary and gratuitous use of the term, or understanding of 
the idea. The absolute is that which is out of all conditione, 
and the unconditionally unlimited, therefore, is as properly 
the absolute, as the unconditionally limited. We shall have 
to remark upon the proper notion of the term, confining it to 
that which is out of all necessary conditions—the independent, 
in other words—when we come to speak of Mansel’s application 
of the doctrine of the conditioned. Meanwhile, keeping in 
view Sir William Hamilton’s particular use of the term, we give 
his own statement of what he regards as the true doctrine on 
the subject of the absolute and the infinite. 


“Tn our opinion,” he says, ‘the mind can conceive, and con- 
sequently can know, only the limited, and the conditionally limited. 
The unconditionally unlimited, or the injinite, the unconditionally 
limited, or the absolute, cannot positively be construed to the mind ; 
they can be conceived only by thinking away from, or abstraction 
of those very conditions under which thought itself is realised ; 
consequently, the notion of the unconditioned is only negative, 
negative of the conceivable itself. For example: On the one hand 
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we can positively conceive, neither an absolute whole, that is, a 
whole so great that we cannot also conceive it as a relative part of 
a still greater whole; nor an absolute part, that is, a part so small 
that we cannot also conceive it as a relative whole, divisible into 
smaller parts. On the other hand, we cannot positively represent 
or realise, or construe to the mind (and here understanding and 
imagination coincide), an infinite whole, for this could only be done 
by the infinite synthesis in thought of finite wholes, which would 
itself require an infinite time for its accomplishment; nor, for the 
same reason, can we follow in thought an infinite divisibility of 
arts. The result is the same, whether we apply the process to 
imitation in space, in time, orin degree. The unconditional negation, 
and the unconditional affirmation, of limitation; in other words, 
the infinite and the absolute, properly so called, are thus equally incon- 
ceivable to us.” 


In other parts of his writings, Sir William Hamilton applies 
his doctrine at length to the three ideas respectively, space, 
time, and causality. In regard to each he contends that we 
can think only between two inconditionate extremes, and that 
these inconditionates are themselves unthinkable. Now, it 
will be conceded that infinite time, in the sense of a completed 
infinite—absolute time, in the sense of an absolute minimum 
—which would be no time, as it would imply no duration, —it 
will be conceded that these are inconceivable. And the same 
with regard to space. But are we warranted to regard the 
infinite as a completed idea? Is this not a gratuitous conception 
of our own? It is, at all events, obvious that Sir William 
Hamilton’s argument proceeds upon this sense of the infinite ; 
and when we dismiss this sense, it has no application or 
relevancy. The infinite in the sense of the indefinite, is not at 
least unthinkable, and an absolute minimum in time, space, or 
degree, is what we have no need to think of; for existence 
supposed, it must suppose parts or degrees, and a minimum of 
these is inconsistent with the very idea. In all fairness Sir 
William Hamilton’s argument can apply to the infinite alone, 
as a completed idea, and to the absolute in the sense in which 
he understands that term. To the unlimited it cannot apply, 
and this is the only sense of the infinite with which we have any 
concern. We are not bound to have in view a completed idea, 
either as regards space, time, or degree. Unlimited space, 
unlimited time, unlimited attribute, are not inconceivable or 
unthinkable. Sir William Hamilton’s inconditionates are 

tuitous assumptions. The nature of the infinite should be 
left undetermined by us: we should not venture any positive 
idea of it. The mode of a being’s existence as infinite or absolute 
—as unlimited, and out of all necessary conditions of space. 
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time, and attribute, but. what are necessary in these modes 
of existence themselves—we have no right to try even to 
determine. Sir William Hamilton’sargument, therefore, depends 
wholly upon the gratuitous sense which he has himself attached 
to these ideas. The infinite, as a completed idea, and the 
absolute, in Sir William Hamilton’s sense of it, have no existence 
toour minds. Let us see, however, how Sir William Hamilton’s 
argument proceeds. 

All thought is between two inconditionate extremes ; and 
these are equally unthinkable. But as they are contradictory, 
one of them must be true. Sir William Hamilton’s conclusion, 
therefore, is, that as one of the inconditionates is true, and to 
us they are equally unthinkable—there is no preponderance 
of the one over the other—we may believe in the infinite. 
What is implied in this? There is, first of all, the absurdit 
that we may believe in what is unthinkable, and faith is le 
us where knowledge fails. But this is not all. There is a 
contradiction, it is said, and one of the contradictories must be 
true, overlooking the grand circumstance that the contradiction 
is between two impossibles in thought, and how one of two 
impossibles can be true, because they are contradictory, is 
certainly inconceivable. But, again, they could not be contra- 
dictory if they were impossible, and they could not be impossible 
if they were contradictory. As impossible in thought they are 
nil, and there can be no logical contradiction between them. 
We are warranted, moreover, to ask, which of the contradictories 
would Sir William Hamilton incline to? Would he incline to 
the absolute in space, in time, in causation? Would he admit 
the possibility of limited space, time begun, and cause absolutely 
commencing? For which of the alternatives is it that he 
wishes faith? Why should we contend for the possibility of 
the infinite, and demand faith for it? Why is there an implied 
preference for it, and is the argument to establish i¢ on the 
ground of faith? Why this presumptive desire for the infinite ? 
Why establish it on the ground of faith ? 

That we cannot conceive of the infinite no more holds against 
those who think that there is a ground in mind for believing 
in the infinite than it does against Sir William Hamilton, when 
he demands faith for it apart from any ground in mind except 
the opposition of two contradictories. He at last demands 
faith for what is inconceivable : why may there not be a ground 
in mind for what is inconceivable? All the difference between 
Sir William Hamilton and those who adopt the older view— 
and we would with all deference say, the more rational view— 
is, that he maintains, that we may believe in the inconceivable, 
and they maintain, that there is ground for our faith. It is 
not a hap-hazard faith—it is not an irrational faith—it is not 

VOL, XI.—NO. XL. 8 
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a groundless faith. It is not a faith struck out’ of the mystic 
collision of two contradictories. It has its ground in mind. 

Says Sir William Hamilton, and we leave the passage to 
the reflection of our readers : 


“ “The conditioned is the mean between two extremes,—two 
inconditionates exclusive of each other, neither of which can be 
conceived as possible, but of which, on the principles of contradiction 
and excluded middle, one must be admitted as necessary. On this 
opinion, therefore, our faculties are shewn to be weak, but not 
deceitful. The mind is not represented as conceiving two pro- 
positions subversive of each other, as equally possible; but only as 
unable to understand as possible, either of two extremes; one of 
which, however, on the ground of their mutual repugnance, it is 
compelled to recognise as true. We are thus taught the salutary 
lesson, that the capacity of thought is not to be constituted into the 
measure of existence; and are warned from recogn‘sing the domain 
of our knowledge as necessarily co-extensive with the horizon of our 
faith. And by a wonderful revelation, we are thus, in the very 
consciousness of our inability to conceive aught above the relative 
and finite, inspired with a belief in the existence of something 
unconditioned beyond the sphere of all apprehensible reality.” 


It is the latter of these sentences that Mansel quotes as the 
ground of his argument in the now famous Bampton Lectures. 
We shall take up Mansel’s views by and by. Meantime, while 
we do not affirm with Cousin, that the infinite is a subject of 
consciousness, or is immediately known in consciousness—and 
we have seen the way in which Cousin so regards it—it is yet 
the conclusion of reason from what is given in consciousness. 
It is the one descried in the many ; it is the ground which the 
mind demands for the existence of the phenomenal; it is the 
consciousness of the infinite in the finite. It is the old doctrine, 
as old as Anaxagoras and Anaximander. That we have such 
an apperception, or intuition, of the infinite is undoubted. We 
would not hold such an intimate sense of the infinite to be 
possible as the mystic does—we may not maintain a communion 
with the infinite as he believes himself to do—that “nympho- 
lepsy of the mind” which was charged upon Numa, and which 
has been imitated by so many others—and yet, there is a 
scriptural doctrine of fellowship with the infinite :—but we 
would contend, nevertheless, that “a feeling of the boundless 
bounds all feeling”—that this is as truly as it has been 
beautifully said—and that William Archer Butler has rightly 
recognised that to be a science which Sir William Hamilton 
would remand to the region of faith—the science which 
“includes as its chief subjects those important topics, the 
independent reality of material substance, the reality and value 
of abstract truth, the absolute nature of time and space, and 
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above all, the real, eternal, and necessary existence and attri- 
butes of that great and animating principle of all things, which 
antiquity, by a noble and just analogy, entitled the soul of the 
universe, and whom it is given us—while by the force of 
irresistible conviction of his Deity we can place him on the throne 
of the universe—by the revelation of his assumed humanity, 
to welcome to the almost nobler throne of the heart.” 

Let us not be misunderstood, however, as maintaining that 
there is such a science in the same sense that there are sciences 
of phenomenal existence and law. The latter rest upon 
experience and consciousness: the former upon faith, but faith 
grounded in mind. It is faith rather than science in the case 
of the former, but it is a faith which amounts to knowledge. 
May not the indestructible laws of mind be as certain a ground 
of knowledge as experience or consciousness itself? We are 
entitled to ask where Sir William Hamilton finds his faith? 
In the very vacuity of the unthinkable! and yet not so, for it 
is generated out of his two contradictories—neither of which 
is conceivable, but one of which must be necessary. Sir 
William never condescends to say which is necessary. Of 
course, it is the infinite. Why not then say so? And if this 
be necessary, it is no longer a matter of faith: it follows by a 
strict logical sequence. But are we not warranted to say 
which is necessary ? and is it here that we have room for faith ? 
But this is rather uncertainty between two extremes of thought 
than faith in either. Such is the jumble that arises out of Sir 
William Hamilton’s doctrine of the conditioned. We prefer 
the simple laws of mind as the ground of faith to any such 
logical sequence. We shall refer more particularly to these 
laws when we take up the subject of the Positive Philosophy. 
—If we yield ourselves to these logical puzzles the conditioned 
itself, it might be shewn, is impossible in thought. For it is 
either a part of the wnconditionally unlimited, or it is com- 
posed of the unconditionally limited, and these being impos- 
sible in thought, the conditioned itself must also be impossible 
in thought. If it were a problem with beings of different laws 
of intelligence from ourselves—could we make such a supposi- 
tion—whether the conditioned could exist, we could conceive 
such beings maintaining an argument with as much rigour 
against the conditioned as Sir William Hamilton does against 
the unconditioned. The conditioned happens to be given to 
us in consciousness—to them it would not be so, and they 
could maintain a very learned argument, a profound metaphy- 
sical argument, against the possibility of all such existence. 

It follows, as the legitimate issue of Sir William Hamilton’s 
doctrine of the conditioned, that the infinite and the absolute, 
as they are unthinkable, are non-existent, as they are impos- 
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sible in thought, are impossible in themselves. “Nihil cogi- 
tabile,” as it has been well put, they are “nihil purum.” This 
seems to be admitted by Mansel when he says :—“ The infinite, 
as inconceivable, is necessarily shewn to be non-existent ; un- 
less we renounce the claim of reason to supreme authority in 
matters of faith, by admitting that tt is our duty to believe 
what we are altogether unable to comprehend.” ‘To us as in- 
telligents, or to intelligence itself, the infinite is really non- 
existent. We may believe in it, we may set ourselves to be- 
lieve in it, we may summon up faith to its appropriate task, 
we may compel it to the rescue, but so far as the rigorous con- 
clusions of reason are concerned, or so far as the conditions of 
thought itself allow, the infinite and absolute do not exist. The 
whole object of Mansel’s work, comprised in his eight Bampton 
Lectures, is to demonstrate this, is just the evolution of this 
argument. To the human mind, the infinite and the absolute 
are non-existent. “The attempt to construct in thought an 
object answering to such names necessarilly results in contra- 
diction.” It does not mend the matter when Mansel adds: a 
“contradiction, however, which we have ourselves produced by 
the attempt to think ; which exists in the act of thought, but 
not beyond it; which destroys the conception as such, but 
indicates nothing concerning the existence or non-existence of 
that which we try to conceive.” It is obviously implied in this, 
that to thought, the infinite and the absolute alike result in 
contradiction. How can it mend the matter when it is said : 
“a contradiction which exists in the act of thought and not be- 
yond it?” Can it be truly said “ which destroys the conception 
as such, but indicates nothing concerning the existence or non- 
existence of that which we try to conceive.” It is very con- 
venient for Sir William Hamilton and his disciple, to take 
refuge in this state of mind which we denominate faith, but 
which is not faith after all, if it is not grounded in mind itself, 
and if it is opposed by all the previous conclusions of mind, or 
by the very conditions of thought. The grand error with which 
Sir William Hamilton, and more particularly Mansel, in his 
fuller elaboration of the doctrine of the conditioned, are respec- 
tively chargeable, is in supposing faith to be possible in oppo- 
sition to mind, or in spite of mind. If the infinite and the 
absolute are unthinkable, and inevitably involve the mind in 
inextricable contradiction, whenever it attempts to realise them 
in thought, it does not seem that we can have any ground for 
faith, or that we are entitled to make any demand for it. 

We may as well notice, in passing, an expedient of which Sir 
William Sesion and Mansel are very dexterous in availing 
themselves, and which creates perplexity in taking up their 
argument, while it saves their argument itself from instant con- 
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demnation, which would immediately follow, if the adroitness 
to which we have alluded were not resorted to. It is in perpetu- 
ally confounding the inconceivable with the unthinkable, what 
is impossible in thought and what is simply incomprehensible. 
These are not the same. A thing may be inconceivable which 
is not unthinkable—incomprehensible which is not impossible 
in thought. That two straight lines should enclose a space is 
unthinkable ; it is impossible in thought because it is impos- 
sible in itself: that these lines can be produced to infinity may 
be inconceivable, but it is not unthinkable. A substance as 
underlying quality may be inconceivable or incomprehensible ; 
we cannot represent to our minds that underlying substance : 
but so far from its being unthinkable, or impossible in thought, 
it is what the very conditions of thought impose upon us, what 
we cannot help thinking. Now, Sir William Hamilton and 
Mansel derive great assistance from being able to employ these 
expressions as interchangeable, as being every way identical. 
And this leads to considerable confusion—shall we say, to not 
a little culpable mystification (—in the statement and compre- 
hending of the argument of both writers. No one would be 
unwilling to admit that the infinite and the absolute are incon- 
ceivable—but who would say that they are unthinkable or im- 
— in thought ? Not even Sir William Hamilton or Mansel 

imself, though in prosecuting their particular line of argument 
they may—they do often—say so. If we can believe in the 
infinite and the absolute, we must be able to think them, though 
we may not be able to conceive them, or to us they may be in- 
comprehensible. 

It is obvious, again, that both Sir William Hamilton and 
Mansel employ the terms “ infinite” and “absolute” in a differ- 
ent sense when they speak of them as unthinkable, and anon 
when they demand our faith for them. How can we believe 
in what is unthinkable, what is proved by such rigorous logic 
to involve us in endless contradiction. Accordingly, Mansel 
himself says :—“ We are compelled by the constitution of our 
minds to believe in the existence of an absolute and infinite 
being—a belief which appears forced wpon us, as the comple- 
ment of our consciousness of the relative and the finite.” Veil 
it in whatever words we may, this is to think the infinite and 
the absolute. The belief is grounded in mind. But an infinite 
and an absolute which involve, in the very supposition of them, 
such contradictions as Mansel proves in connection with these 
ideas, cannot be admitted by mind, or embraced in faith. As 
proved “inconceivable (or rather unthinkable) they are neces- 
sarily shewn to be non-existent”— and therefore they are equally 
impossible to faith and in thought. It is obviously therefore, 
another kind of infinite and absolute that we are to believe 
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from what involves such contradictions, when we attempt to 
think of them, or construe them to our minds. But how can 
there be more than one sense in which the infinite and the 
absolute can be understood? That is perhaps not for us to de- 
termine. It was for those who undertook to prove that the 
infinite and the absolute are unthinkable, and yet that we must 
believe in them, to shew in what sense they are unthinkable, 
and in what sense they may still be the objects of our faith— 
in what different senses they are unthinkable and may yet be 
believed in. The grand quarrel that we have both with Hamil- 
ton and Mansel is, that they confound these senses, and that they 
demand our faith for the infinite and the absolute as if they 
were the same that had been just proved by such startling con- 
clusions to be unthinkable. They cannot be the same, and it 
should have been at once shewn, or admitted, that they are 
not the same. To ask our faith for what is proved to be un- 
thinkable, is equivalent to proving an absurdity, and then 
asking our faith for what is thus demonstrated to be absurd. 
Every one knows better the effect of the “reductio ad absurdum” 
in argument. This is what completely damages, we think, 
Mansel’s work. It affects the whole argument. It is the vice 
which runs through it. He asks our faith for the infinite and 
the absolute, without once discriminating between the sense in 
which he had been contending against these as possible in 
thought or in fact, and the sense, undefined and indeterminate 
as that may be, in ,which we may yet believe in these. He 
perplexes us by allowing us to suppose they are the same, and, 
first proving them to be impossible in thought, charged with 
such infinite contradictions, still demanding our faith for them, 
still making a reserve for them in our faith. 

The object of Mansel’s work could never be to unsettle our 
faith. “The Limits of Religious Thought” is a series of lectures 
preached on the Bampton foundation, in the University of 
Oxford, for the very purpose of defending the faith—as it is ex- 
pressed in the words of the original foundation—“ to confirm 
and establish the Christian faith, and to confute all heretics and 
schismatics.” For this purpose he conceived the design of 
proving the systems of the Theist, the Atheist, and the Pantheist 
alike, involved in contradiction, and, striking away the ground 
from each of these systems, remanding us to faith based upon 
Revelation, both for our Theistic and our Christian beliefs. 
Such is the plan of the work, and in some respects it is an ad- 
mirable one. It shews the objector to the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity, on the ground of the difficulties that environ them, 
that there is equal difficulty attaching to his own system or to 
any system of belief we may espouse. It has the irrefragable 
evidences of Christianity-to fall back upon, and these are very 
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ably stated in a brief and comprehensive summary. Our object, 
however, is not with the argument as establishing the Christian 
faith ; it may be wise, or it may be unwise: it serves an ad- 
mirable purpose in shewing the difficulties that attend any 
system. of belief, and it does make an important demand for 
faith in spite of all that is difficult, or may be incomprehensible, 
in the matter of our faith. But the grand error is, that it makes 
this demand in the face, not merely of difficulties, but of im- 
possibilities. The infinite and the absolute are impossible in 
thought: they involve innumerable contradictions ; they lead 
to innumerable impossible consequences. The mysteries of the 
Trinity—predestination and free will—special and general pro- 
vidence—original sin—the atonement—justification by faith— 
the operation of divine grace—are not insurmountable or to 
be rejected, when theism itself—when atheism—when pantheism 
—are all involved in equal mystery and contradiction. But are 
these on the same level? that is the question. Is theism, is 
Christianity, to be established by such a mode of argument ? 
Are the articles of a rational theology really so incapable of 
proof? Must we not modify our views of the infinite and the 
absolute? Or rather, are not the views that have always been 
entertained very different from those of a rigid, metaphysical, 
interpretation of these terms? Ought not Mansel, at an earlier 
stage of his argument, to have shewn that the terms must be 
accepted in a different sense from that which they may be 
verbally understood to express? Ought he to have made it his 
object to demand our faith for the infinite and the absolute in 
spite of the contradictions in which, in the prima facie meaning 
of the terms, they inevitably involve us ?—on that constructing 
his argument against infidelity, and in favour of Christianity. 
This is what we have a right to except to ; and having cleared 
our ground here, we can allow of any amount of contradiction 
which the metaphysical notions of the infinite and the absolute 
may involve; they are not the infinite and the absolute with 
which we have anything to do. 

Mansel makes an important admission in a note to the pre- 
face to the fourth edition of his work, such as will justify our 
course of observation, and is tantamount, in fact, to a giving up 
of the whole question. He there says :— 


“ A writer in the Christian Observer has devoted two articles to 
these lectures; in the second of which he persists, notwithstanding my 
direct denial in the interval, in maintaining a statement made in the 
first ; namely, that I adopt ‘the absolute and the infinite, as defined 
after the leaders of German metaphysics,’ as a ‘synonym for the 
true and living God.’ To most readers it is, I hope, tolerably ob- 
vious that I do exactly the reverse. I assert that the absolute and 
infinite as defined in the German metaphysics, and in all other 
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metaphysics with which I am acquainted, is a notion which destroys 
itself by its own contradictions. I believe also that God is in some 
manner incomprehensible by me, both absolute and infinite ; and that 
these attributes exist in him without any repugnance or contradic- 
tion at all. Hence I maintain throughout, that the infinite of philo- 
sophy is not the true infinite.” 

The infinite of philosophy need not be other than the true 
infinite. Mansel has argued from the German point of view of 
the absolute and the infinite, or the strictly metaphysical point 
of view, and his whole demonstration might have been spared, 
had he set aside that view from the beginning; or it would 
have been a very legitimate process to have proved the contra- 
dictions in which such a view involves us, if he had guarded us 
against supposing for a moment that such was the way in which 
he himself understood or received the ideas. The great evil 
which we charge upon the work, is in allowing it to be imagined 
that the infinite and the absolute, in the sense of these terms 
whieh leads to such contradictions, is the true sense of them, 
and leaving us only with a vague faith, for which there is no 
ground in mind, or anywhere else, as if the infinite and the 
absolute could still exist, and we could believe in them in spite 
of every contradiction in which they logically involve us. There 
is great confusion created by the very conditions of the argu- 
ment. The terms infinite and absolute might seem to admit 
but of one meaning, and so far as the terms themselves are 
concerned, they do admit but of one meaning ; but the reality 
is very different from the terms which are employed to desig- 
nate it. The divine Being cannot be the infinite and the ab- 
solute in the metaphysical or German understanding, or use, 
of these terms. It would have been an important object to 
have shewn to what contradictions such a use of the terms, or 
understanding of the ideas, necessarily leads, and in what con- 
sequences a merely rational theology, or a German rational 
theology, may involve us, had the protest been put in from the 
first against such an acceptation of the ideas. But this is not 
done, and we are left with the painful feeling, as we follow the 
course of Mansel’s uncompromising logical exercitation, that we 
must part with the infinite and the absolute altogether, that 
these cannot exist ; and it is like an insult, after the merciless 
process of logic to which we have been subjected, to make a 
demand for our faith, or to hold out to us that faith is still in 
reserve when reason fails. True, the infinite and the absolute, 
as terms, have but one meaning, but God is not the infinite and 
the absolute in that verbal sense. 

Let us now give some specimens of Mansel’s argument, and 
we shall meet them, individually, as they pass under our review, 
upon the principles we have set forth in these preliminary 
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statements. <A few specimens will suffice, for we think we have 
brought out the principle which satisfactorily applies to them all. 

“To conceive the Deity as he is,” says Mensel, “we must 
conceive him as First Cause, as Absolute, and as Infinite. By 
the First Cause is meant that which produces all things, and 
is itself produced of none. By the Absolute is meant that 
which exists in and by itself, having no necessary relation to 
any other being.” It will be seen how this definition of the 
absolute differs from the sense in which Sir William Hamilton 
employs that term. “ By the Infinite is meant that which is 
free from all possible limitation ; that than which a greater is 
inconceivable ; and which consequently can receive no addi- 
tional attribute or mode of existence which it had not from all 
eternity.” 

“But these three conceptions,” asks Mansel, “the Cause, 
the Absolute, the Infinite, all equally indispensable, do they 
not imply contradiction to each other, when viewed in con- 
junction, as attributes of one and the same Being? A cause 
cannot, as such, be absolute; the absolute cannot, as such, be 
a cause. The cause, as such, exists only in relation to its 
effect : the cause is a cause of the effect ; the effect is an effect 
of the cause. On the other hand, the conception of the abso- 
lute implies a possible existence out of all relation.” 

This is either forgetting his own definition of the absolute 
—“that which exists in and by itself, having no necessary 
relation to any other being,’—or imposing a new meaning 
upon the term. 

Mere appearance would be an effect as much as real exist- 
ence, and would be no escape from the contradiction. But is 
there a contradiction, or is the contradiction not the result of 
an assumed meaning to the infinite which it does not reall 
sustain? It is only the verbal meaning of the term which 
would allow such an argument as is implied in the question, 
“ How can the infinite become that which it was not from the 
first?” “If causation is a possible mode of existence, that 
which exists without causing is not infinite.” This is to pro- 
ceed upon a material conception, a —— idea, of the 
infinite. In causation, it is numerically that which it was not 
before. But are we bound to adopt such an idea of the in- 
finite? Is our idea of the infinite necessarily quantitative? 
Is it such that there is necessarily no room for any other ex- 
istence but itself? Is it such that the infinite may not cause, 
cannot create? Is this inconsistent with the idea of infinite ? 
Is the infinite inconsistent with action, with modes of exist- 
ence? Of the spiritual essence of the divine Being we can 
know nothing, and cannot affirm, therefore, that it 1s incom- 
patible with the existence of other beings: we cannot say that 
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it must exclude all other being, and can exist only by itself 
alone. Does our idea of infinite power, again, require the sup- 
position of its being ever in action? Can it never be in abey- 
ance {—be power potential, and not actual? In this way there 
can be no infinite; for it must be admitted that other exist- 
ences besides that which we have been accustomed to regard 
as the infinite do exist. The infinite of our conception, there- 
fore, cannot be truly infinite, and the infinite is really impos- 
sible. Causation, again, must suppose the cause limited: we 
cannot conceive of an infinite cause. Is this not to violate all 
our ideas of the infinite? It is obviously to argue from the 
verbal acceptation of the term. 

“Supposing the absolute to become a cause,” proceeds Man- 
sel, “it will follow that it operates by means of free will and 
consciousness. For a necessary cause cannot be conceived as 
absolute and infinite. If necessitated by something beyond 
itself, it is thereby limited by a superior power ; and if neces- 
sitated by itself, it has in its own nature a necessary relation 
to its effect.” 

It will be admitted that the absolute and eternal cause, 
when it became a cause, operated by free will. Mansel’s argu- 
ment is valid against a necessary cause as infinite or absolute ; 
though we are not surely to suppose all motive absent from 
the infinite and absolute cause of all existence. Is motive in- 
consistent with the infinite and the absolute? Is not this,- 
again, to proceed upon the verbal acceptation of the terms? 
May not the absolute be still held and regulated by motives 
which are proper to the infinitely wise and infinitely good ? 
Must the absolute be free from all motive ?—and in the abso- 
lute must wisdom and folly, evil and good, be confounded ? 
Who can say that the absolute must be absolute in this sense ? 
“What kind of an absolute being is that,” says Hegel, “which 
does not contain in itself all that is actual, even evil included ?” 
“We may repudiate the conclusion with indignation,” says 
Mansel, “ but the reasoning is unassailable.” The reasoning is 
unassailable only upon a certain assumed acceptation of the 
terms. “If the absolute and infinite,” says Mansel in continua- 
tion with the above, “7s an object of human conception at all, 
this, and none other, is the conception required,’—viz., a con- 
ception which involves Hegel’s consequence. Is the absolute 
and infinite not “an object of human conception ?”—is it only 
an object of human faith? Then, must we believe in an abso- 
lute being which contains in itself all that is actual, even evil 
included? It must be in a different sense, surely, of the abso- 
lute, that we are to believe in an absolute being, from what 
would involve a consequence like that of Hegel. Mansel would 
never insist upon our believing in such an absolute. = 
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“The act of causation,” Mansel proceeds, “ must therefore be 
voluntary ; and volition is only possible in a conscious being: 
But consciousness, again, is only conceivable as a relation. 
There must be a conscious subject, and an object of which he 
is conscious. The subject is a subject to the object ; the object 
is an object to the subject ; and neither can exist by itself as 
the absolute. This difficulty, again, may be for the moment 
evaded, by distinguishing between the absolute as related to 
another, and the absolute as-related to itself. The absolute, it 
may be said, may possibly be conscious, provided it is only 
conscious of itself.” We have always been accustomed to 
regard the province of consciousness as one’s own internal 
states, although Sir William Hamilton maintains that we are 
conscious of the external world. This, however, by the way. 
“But this alternative,” continues Mansel, “is, in ultimate 
analysis, no less self-destructive than the other,”—the alterna- 
tive that the absolute may be said to be conscious, if it is con- 
scious only of itself. “For the object of consciousness, whether 
a mode of the subject’s existence or not, is either created in 
and by the act of consciousness, or has an existence inde- 
pendent of it. In the former case, the object depends upon 
the subject, and the subject alone is the true absolute. In the 
latter case, the subject depends upon the object, and the object 
alone is the true absolute. Or, if we attempt a third hypo- 
thesis, and maintain that each exists independently of the 
other, we have no absolute at all, but only a pair of relatives ; 
for existence, whether in consciousness or not, is itself a re- 
lation.” 

This we regard as words only—“ vox et preterea nihil.” It 
is not worthy of any serious reply. 


“The corollary from this reasoning,” says Mansel, “is obvious. 
Not only is the absolute as conceived incapable of a necessary rela- 
tion to anything else, but it is also incapable of containing, by the 
constitution of its own nature, an essential relation within itself; as 
a whole, for instance, composed of parts, or as a substance consisting 
of attributes, or as a conscious subject in antithesis to an object. 
For, if there is in the absolute any principle of unity, distinct from 
the mere accumulation of parts or attributes, this principle alone 
is the true absolute. If, on the other hand, there is no such prin- 
ciple, then there is no absolute at all, but only a plurality of rela- 
tives. The almost unanimous voice of philosophy, in pronouncing 
that the absolute is both one and simple, must be accepted as the 
voice of reason also, so far as reason has any voice in the matter. 
But this absolute unity as indifferent and containing no attributes, 
can neither be distinguished from the multiplicity of finite beings 
by any characteristic feature, nor be identified with them in their 
multiplicity. Thus we are landed in an inextricable dilemma. The 
absolute cannot be conceived as conscious, neither can it be conceived 
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as unconscious; it cannot be conceived as complex, neither can it 
be conceived as simple ; it cannot be conceived by difference, neither 
can it be conceived by the absence of difference ; it cannot be identi- 
fied with the universe, neither can it be distinguished from it. The 
One and the Many, regarded as the beginning of existence, are thus 
alike incomprehensible.” 


Of what use can faith be after this? Very little, one would 
think. Is it such an absolute that we are to believe in? Is 
it not rather the independent—that which is absolved from all 
necessary relations, except such as were necessary to its own 
mode of existence? Must it be that which is absolved from all 
relation? Can we not conceive it eternally related to itself—to 
its own attributes—to its own intelligence—to its own moral 
perfections ? Why must we suppose absolute unity and simpli- 
city? Do our conceptions of the divine Being necessitate such 
a supposition? Certainly the divine Being is incomprehensible 
—must be incomprehensible. “Who can by searching find 
out God? Who can find out the Almighty unto perfection ¢” 
But surely he is not so incomprehensible, or in such a way in- 
comprehensible, that we must involve ourselves in inextricable 
contradiction when we attempt to think of him. Truly, it is 
philosophy falsely so called when we think of him after this 
manner. It is not a false philosophy when we think of him so 
as not to land ourselves in altogether irrational and contradic- 
tory notions regarding him. It is but a part of his ways we 
comprehend ; but a part at least we do comprehend. 

Est quadam prodire tenus, si non datur ultra. 


“The fundamental conceptions of rational theology being thus 
self-destructive,” says Mansel, ‘ we may naturally expect to find the 
same antagonism manifested in their special applications. These 
naturally inherit the infirmities of the principle from which they 
spring. If an absolute and infinite consciousness is a conception which 
contradicts itself, we need not wonder if its several modifications 
mutually exclude each other. A mental attribute, to be conceived 
as infinite, must be in actual exercise on every possible object : 
otherwise it is potential only with regard to those on which it is 
not exercised ; and an unrealised potentiality is a limitation. Hence 
every infinite mode of consciousness must be regarded as extending 
over the field of every other; and their common action involves a 
perpetual antagonism. How, for example, can infinite power be 
able to do all things, and yet infinite goodness be unable to do evil ? 
How can infinite justice exact the utmost penalty for every sin, and 
yet infinite mercy pardon the sinner? How can infinite wisdom 
know all that is to come, and yet infinite freedom be at liberty to 
do or to forbear? How is the existence of evil compatible with 
that of an infinitely perfect Being ; for if he wills it, he is not in- 
finitely good ; and if he wills it not, his will is thwarted and his 
sphere of action limited? Here, again, the pantheist is ready with 
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his solution. There is in reality no such thing as evil ; there is no 
such thing as punishment ; there is no real relation between God 
and man at all. God is all that really exists: he does, by the 
necessity of his nature, all that is done ; all acts are equally neces- 
sary and equally divine; all diversity is but a distorted representa- 
tion of unity ; all evil is but a delusive appearance of good. Unfor- 
tunately, the pantheist does not tell us whence all this delusion 
derives its seeming existence.” 


Pantheism is not the escape from these results. These con- 
sequences follow only upon the material conceptions of the 
infinite, against which we have already put in our protest. 
The infinite is not to be conceived of as a continuous quantity, 
in which case “every infinite mode of consciousness must be 
regarded as extending over the field of every other,” and “their 
common action would involve a perpetual antagonism.” The 
infinite is not so to be thought of. Infinite power is that to 
which nothing is impossible: how need that extend over the 
field of infinite wisdom ?—and can infinite power not withhold 
itself when infinite goodness forbids its exercise? Where is the 
antagonism here? We see no antagonism inconsistent with 
both of these attributes being infinite. The infinitude of each 
attribute must be measured by its own kind: it is infinite 
as that attribute and not another. And then that infinitude 
—how are we to conceive of it {—is it to be conceived of accord- 
ing to the etymological meaning of a word? Infinite good- 
ness cannot withhold a blessing which it is consistent for infinite 
wisdom and justice to bestow. Infinitude is an idea less ca 
able of being associated with the moral attributes of God than 
with his natural. Take the most moral of the attributes of 
God—his hatred of sin: what must be the recoil from sin of a 
Being of infinite nature? What must be the goodness of a 
Being of infinite resources? In some such way may we con- 
ceive of the moral perfections of an infinite Being. Infinite 
power can do all that to power is possible. Infinite wisdom 
can know all that to wisdom is knowable. These attributes do 
not clash or extend over the field of each other. The pur- 
poses of infinite wisdom may not be limited to one design or 
another, for infinite power may accomplish the same purpose 
in many ways. But even the purposes of infinite wisdom are 
circumscribed by the conditions of space and time. These 
must be had regard to, and it is in the regard had to them in 
the works of creation that we have such admirable evidences 
of adaptation and design, and consequently of a designing 
Author. In the necessary relations of space especially have 
we field for this adaptation, and accordingly for these evidences. 
And therefore it was that Dr Chalmers was accustomed to 
regard the “collocations” in creation as the great field of the 
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theistic argument, or where we have especially proof of a de- 
signing Creator. It was in accommodating itself in these that 
the wisdom even of the absolute and the infinite was 
cially seen. Adjustment, too, is the grand idea or law which 
Dr M‘Cosh has seized upon, as especially illustrative of the 
“Method of the Divine Government.” Surely the attributes 
of the Infinite are not to be regarded as limiting or excluding 
each other. 

The last quotation that we shall make from Mansel is to the 
following effect :— 


“ Let us, however, suppose for an instant that these difficulties are 
surmounted, and the existence of the absolute securely established on 
the testimony of reason. Still we have not succeeded in reconciling 
this idea with that of a cause: we have done nothing towards explain- 
ing how the absolute can give rise to the relative, the infinite to the 
finite. If the condition of causal activity is a higher state than that 
of quiesence, the absolute, whether acting voluntarily or involun- 
tarily, has passed from a condition of comparative imperfection to 
one of comparative perfection ; and therefore was not originally per- 
fect. If the state of activity is an inferior state to that of quiesence, 
the absolute, in becoming a cause, has lost its original perfection.” 


It is enough to make the quotation. It needs no criticism 
of ours. The argument still proceeds upon the erroneous view 
of the absolute, which we have pointed out. But besides this, 
there is the familiar distinction between what is declarative 
and what is absolute, or essential, in the glory of God. Who 
needs to be told that it was for the former that creation was 
called into existence. The condition of causal activity is not 
a higher state than that of quiescence, but it exhibits the glory 
of the divine Creator. “The heavens declare his glory, and 
the firmament sheweth his handiwork.” 

_ Such is Mansel’s argument from the objective side. He 
shews the infinite and the absolute to be equally impossible of 
conception from the subjective laws of our own being. In this, 
however, we do not intend to follow him. Our object is not to 
review Mansel’s work : it is to shew that his argument, as Sir 
William Hamilton’s high argument on the subject of the con- 
ditioned—that both of these are essentially of the sceptical 
school of pn even while the grand object of their 
authors is to remand us to faith, and to magnify the province 
of faith. They call us to believe what they have proved to be 
impossible. Or, do they not call us to believe in that, but in 
something different,—in a different absolute, in a different 
infinite? There was no need for such an elaborate argument in 
making this demand, if this was the amount of it. At all 
events, they should have explicitly announced this to have 
been their purpose. There would have been less confusion 
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less mystification, less appearance of profound wisdom, The 
unconditioned, it would have been seen, may be the conditioned 
after all—may conditionate itself—the infinite may be the 
unlimited. The absolute, it would have been seen, may 
assume relations, may come into conditions, and yet be abso- 
lute, may not be affected in any one of his own essential attri- 
butes,—the infinite may be infinite without any one attribute 
crossing the path of another, or eliminating another. There is 
a positive philosophy of the absolute and the infinite. 

The question for a Positive Philosophy to answer, and on 
which depends the possibility of a Positive Philosophy, is, 
whether we can be said to possess knowledge, or whether what 
we possess as knowledge is not purely regulative ideas, repre- 
senting nothing actual or existent? Has our knowledge any 
actual value which it represents, or for which it may be said 
to stand? Do the ideas of the mind go for any actual object, 
or are they not purely regulative, informing us of no real 
thing, conveying to us no real information, and expressing, or 
representing, no real object or objects ? 

Now, put in this form, the question may seem to admit of a 
speedy issue, of a very summary disposal. Who will allow that 
all our knowledge is but seeming, is nothing real, is purely 
ideal, represents nothing actual, and is simply regulative ? 
Regulative for what, it may be asked? Does not the idea of 
regulation imply that there is a world in which we exist, that 
there are objects with which we are conversant, that there are 
beings with which we are in relation, that there are purposes 
for which we live? What is the use of regulative ideas, if this 
is not implied? Who can deny at least the practical purposes 
for which we exist, and which we must fulfil, whether in an 
external world of matter, or at least among a world of beings 
like ourselves? Berkeley would deny the world of matter, but 
he would allow a world of beings of mind. Kant was recalled 
from the negation of a world of matter by the practical pur- 
poses for which we must recognise ourselves as existing. The 
practical with him was the solution of the speculative, and the 
phenomenal was proved by the demands upon the personal. 
The relations which exist among persons could not be ignored 
or denied. With ourselves this has always seemed to be con- 
clusive as to the existence of the phenomenal, or of the outer 
world. We know what can be said as to the phenomenal— 
about its being purely phenomenal—about our never arriving 
at the knowledge of substance—about every cognition being 
ultimately a subjective state—about the qualities of matter 
being as much sensations within us as actual qualities without 
us, answering to our internal states—about every quality being 
relative to our sentient organism, and possessing no stability or 
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permanence, or independent existence—requiring the existence 
of a subject for its own existence as the objective ee 
The material universe might thus be purely phenomenal, be so 
many illusions, so many phantasmagoria, so many dissolving 
views, and stage effects, and strange deceptions, held out, 
enacted, or practised, before us. We know all this, and we 
may not be able to give any very decided or conclusive answer 
to the arguments of a subjective philosophy. We have already 
seen what can be said in favour of a negative philosophy—of 
subjective idealism. But the one thing of personality, viz., 
the feeling of our own personality, our existence and conscious- 
ness as persons, the existence of personality in others, the con- 
scious ends of existence, the practical purposes of being—the 
moral, in a word, the practical, dissipated all such illusions, or 
thought of illusion, and recalled us to the real. For the sake 
of illustration, we may put our subject in this form: The 
phenomenal world may be nothing more than, or may be like, 
the illusions practised upon the subject of mesmeric experi- 
ment, or could be accounted for in some such manner. We 
may be the subjects of some such illusions; we may be prac- 
tised on in the same way by some superior being; we may be 
the sport of some such deceptions; or, to put the matter in a 
serious light, such deceptions may be practised on us for wise 
and important purposes. We may be existing, and walking, and 
acting amid such dreams and phantoms, but personality at least 
was real ; it refused to be mk to an appearance ; it would 
not be resolved into an illusion, into phantom ; the personality 
of others was a reality ; we could not mistake its existence ; it 
made demands upon us which we could not put aside; it had 
claims which we could not resist; our moral relations, espe- 
cially, could not be denied. This, then, carried, this ponies 6 
our own personality and the personality of others—why might 
there not be other existence besides personality? Why may 
not matter exist? Why may not those possible illusions, of 
which we may possibly be the subjects, be no illusions, after 
all, but veritable realities? Why may not the phenomenal 
world be actual? The consistent denier of material existence 
denies also spiritual. That there is a purely spiritual state of 
existence, where there are not at least the material conditions 
of being that now obtain, we believe ; and that we can exist as 
persons, apart from such material conditions of being, is granted 
in the very supposition of such a state. But that is not the 
question. The question is, Have we any more assurance of 
personal existence than we have of phenomenal? Is spiritual 
existence any more a reality than material? Why should we 
have reality in the one, when we deny it in the other? or have 
we not the same laws of knowledge in the one case as in the 
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other? The pure idealist admits that there is no more cer- 
tainty for the one than there is for the other; and a peculiar 
class of idealists reduce every cognition to the Me plus the 
object ; that is, the object in no case exists but as there is the 
cognitive subject: the object is a cognition, and has its exist- 
ence in thought in the first place ; what is our certainty for its 
existence otherwise? Is it not obvious that for the reality of 
existence in every instance, we are thus reduced to the laws of 
knowledge, and the question just is, what are these laws? 
What are the conditions on which we have our knowledge ? 
Have we knowledge? Are our ideas, are our convictions, any- 
thing more than ideas or convictions? Are we to take them 
as knowledge? Do we know the material world? Do we 
know phenomenal being? Do we know personal existence ? 
Are the laws which reciprocate among these real, so that they 
may be known? Is the material universe a reality? Is there 
moral law and moral being? Is there spiritual law and spirit- 
ual being? These, it will be allowed, are no vain questions. 
They are not unimportant to determine. It is of the utmost 
consequence that we arrive at a satisfactory solution regarding 
them. It is not the existence of the material world alone that 
is dependent upon the answer to them. It is the validity of 
knowledge itself. It is, therefore, every vital question that 
again is dependent upon the bron re of knowledge. Mansel, 
in the last resort, makes our knowledge of the Infinite—of the 
divine Being—purely regulative; it is not real; the divine 
Being cannot really be what we think of him as being ; we 
think of him, by the laws of our constitution, only as he would 
be thought of, not as he really is ; these laws are simply regu- 
lative. Revelation also makes known, not the real Deity—God 
as he is—but only as he himself would be conceived of. And 
yet, strangely enough, Mansel argues against those who repre- 
sent the statements in Scripture regarding the acts and the 
attributes of God as “ denoting correspondence in effects, but 
not similarity of causes.” Mansel says this “contains indeed 
a portion of the truth, but a portion which is sometimes treated 
as if it were the whole.” 


“ Does Scripture,” he says, “ intend merely to assert a resemblance 
in the effects, and none at all in the causes? If so, it is difficult to 
see why the natural rule of accommodation should have been re- 
versed ; why a plain and intelligible statement concerning the divine 
acts should have been veiled under an obscure and mysterious image 
of the divine attributes. If God’s anger means no more than his 
infliction of punishments ; if his love means no more than his be- 
stowal of rewards, it would surely have been sufficient to have told 
us that God punishes sin and rewards obedience, without the inter- 
position of a fictitious feeling as the basis of the relation. The con- 
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ception of a God who acts is at least as human as that of a God who 
feels ; and though both are but imperfect representations of the In- 
finite under finite images, yet, while both rest upon the same autho- 
rity of Scripture, it is surely going beyond the limits of a just reserve 
in speaking of divine mysteries, to assume that the one is merely 
the symbol, and the other the interpretation. 1t is surely more 
reasonable, as well as more reverent, to believe that these partial 
representations of the divine Consciousness, though, as finite, they 
are unable speculatively to represent the absolute nature of God, 
have each of them a regulative purpose to fulfil in the training of 
the mind of man ; that there is a religious influence to be imparted 
to us by the thought of God’s anger, no less than by that of his 
punishments ; by the thought of his love, no less than that of his 
benefits ; that both, inadequate and human as they are, yet divinely 
indicate some corresponding reality in the divine nature ; and that to 
merge one in the other is not to gain a purer representation of God 
as he is, but only to mutilate that under which he has been pleased 
to reveal himself.” 


Does not Mansel, then, hold that there is some reality in the 
divine nature corresponding to our conceptions, and to Gods 
own representations of himself? Can we part with the vali- 
dity of our knowledge? Can we allow it to be only regulative ? 
How far is it valid? How far is it knowledge? Let us see 
what are the conditions on which we hold it as knowledge. 

And it may be enough at once to assert that, unless our 
whole existence and mental constitution be a lie, mind is a 
knowing, as it is an intelligent, subject ; that mind must know ; 
that its laws and processes exist for knowledge; and that, 
whatever these laws and processes are, it is knowledge we 
arrive at, however imperfect, and however far short we may 
come at any time of what may be actually known. Mind 
knows. Its clear and distinct ideas, which besides come to us 
with all the conviction of reality, must be taken for reality, or 
as having their prototype in reality. Clearness and distinct- 
ness in our ideas were the tests of existence laid down by 
Descartes. 

Accordingly, whatever may be made of objective existence 
—-however it may be explained or accounted for—we cannot 
doubt that objective being does exist. We have not only an 
idea of it, but the idea comes to us with the conviction of ex- 
istence. Our own consciousness is not accompanied with a 
more vivid feeling of reality. No “Theory of Knowing” will 
unsettle our convictions of that: which we cognize as objective, 
as objective existence. No portioning of the share of existence, 
or our knowledge of existence, between the subject and the 
object, can alter our conviction of the reality of objective exist- 
ence itself. A cognition may be thes ubject plus the object 
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there is at least the object. In the most ideal theory, the ob- 
ject is distinguished ; is therefore, pro tanto, recognised. The 
objective world, therefore, exists. 

But the objective world, in some of its phases, is material. 
There is a material world without us. This also we arrive at 
by the most certain laws of our constitution. How an imma- 
terial substance can cognize a material; how sensation links 
on with our spiritual phenomena, and is a part of them, must 
ever remain a mystery. This gate that opens both ways, who 
does not admire? “How the immaterial can be united with 
matter,” says Sir William Hamilton, “how the unextended can 
apprehend extension—how the indivisible can measure the 
divided—this is the mystery of mysteries to man.” It is the 
peculiarity of our spiritual nature that it can see into the two 
worlds—the material and the spiritual—at the same time. 
Janus like, it looks into both regions at once. Or, in one 
blended cognition, it recognises, at the same moment, the ma- 
terial and the spiritual. How this is effected we may in vain 
labour to explain. We are afraid that Sir William Hamilton’s 
theory—that our organism is at once a part of ourselves and 
not a part of ourselves, is at once within and without the mind, 
is at once subjective and objective—is more ingenious than 
satisfactory. The connection of the organism with the mind 
is no more nearly being explained than before. If Sir William 
Hamilton means that the mind is present at every part of the 
organism—as Sir William does maintain—is the connection of 
the organism with mind a whit more conceivable or intelligible - 
than ever? We do not think it. Sensation as at once mate- 
rial and spiritual is the grand phenomenon. This double func- 
tion of the mind, this twofold law or process, we may not 
explain. It refuses all explanation. But through this process 
there comes to us a knowledge of the material world. Matter 
is made known to us in this way. 

Now, the question is, Is this knowledge, or is it illusion ? 
What right | 000 we to say that it is not knowledge? That 
the sensation is subjective, does not surely prove that it is not 
sensation, and accordingly a mental state derivable from a 
material sowrce. Here Sir William Hamilton’s theory may be 
of some use ; it shews to us how the sensation is at once in the 
mind and in the organ, though it is as far as ever from enabling 
us to realize how the mind is in communication with the ma- 
terial or the outward. 

Mind, then, is in communication with Matter; it informs 
us of a material world. Are we entitled to predicate illusion 
here? Are we warranted to affirm that the mind may be 
under some mistake or deception, may be practised on by > 
pearance merely? Is it but a negative philosophy, after all, 
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that we arrive at? Is there no positive philosophy that wé 
can attain to? The Positive Philosophy is in the laws of our 
constitution. What, again, is so firm, so stable, so permanent 
—so clear and distinct in our impressions or knowledge—can- 
not be an illusion. The Idealist has at least to account for the 
objective ; and it will not do to resort to subjective laws in 
order to account for what is admitted to be objective in pheno- 
menon. Every theory must explain in some way the existence 
of the objective. No theory can escape from this necessity. 
This is the entanglement of any possible theory of the mind, 
or of knowledge. It may be as good a theory as any, that 
there is an objective world—that there is a world of matter— 
that the mind is in communication with this external, this 
material world; but how it is in communication it may be 
impossible to say. The communication is certain, though the 
mode of it is hid from our knowledge, from our mental view. 

This goodly frame of earth and heaven, these fair forms of 
creation, the empyrean stretching into sublimity above us, 
ocean in its majesty, the loveliness of the verdant year, the 
spangling stars of eve, the flowers of varying tint and pensile 
form, the many twinkling leaves of forest and woodland, the 
gorgeous light of day, the splendid drapery of clouds, the land- 
scape of every hue and outline— 


“« Nature’s charms, the hills and woods, 
The sweeping vales, the foaming floods,” 


—we shall believe that these are all real till a better philoso- 
phy has taught us they are all illusory. 

There are certain principles of mind, or laws of belief, which 
in philosophic phrase are denominated “ Intuitions,” from which 
it is that we have the certainty of our knowledge, and, in fact, 
also the actual pabulum or material of our knowledge—always 
supposing sensation and consciousness the conditions of that 
acquisitive process by which our knowledge is obtained. From 
these “intuitions,” or “laws of belief,” we derive the knowledge 
of self or personality, of the external world, of matter, of mind; 
of space, time, and cause ; of the great First Cause—the Abso- 
lute ; and, we may add, the conviction of order, and the anti- 
cipation of uniformity, which are the grand principles of gene- 
ralization and of science. We shall shew that these principles 
of mind furnish us with all the knowledge we possess or can 
acquire (apart from revelation), and allow of what we charac- 
terize or distinguish, in opposition to the sceptical and nega- 
tive, as the Positive Philosophy. 

Of what does our knowledge consist? What is our know- 
ledge concerned about? Is it not about the personal self— 
the external world—mind and matter—substance, space, time 
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cause—the great First Cause—the laws and processes of nature 
—the phenomena of the universe? To this must be added, as 
also a part of our knowledge, the esthetic and moral judgments. 
All knowledge is reducible to these heads. If we connect with 
these the relations of identity and difference, resemblance, 
analogy, and proportion, we have the very categories of Aris- 
totle. We have said that we possess this knowledge from in- 
tuition, or from the intuitions of the mind. These intuitions 
are nothing more than the constitution of the mind itself, or of 
our thinking being, imposing upon us certain convictions, which 
may be om | to amount to knowledge, although some of the 
intuitions are more deliverances of the mind itself; others 
seem rather an authority put upon mind from without, than 
any judgments given in the mind from within. The conviction 
of personality and externality of space, time, and cause, with 
our esthetic and moral judgments, seem to be of the former 
description ; while the ideas of substance, of matter, of spirit, 
such, at least, as we possess of these, seem rather to belong to 
the latter. But all agree in being immediate convictions of 
the mind, or the thinking self; for which we are indebted to 
no reasoning process, to nothing out of ourselves, except it be 
an authority imposed upon us by the author of our being. 

We have thus the knowledge of self—the personal self. We 
know it in the very consciousness of thought. We are not 
conscious of self, but we are conscious of thought, and we have 
self intimated to us in that consciousness. The proposition is, 
“J think.” In like manner we have the knowledge of the 
external world. We feel ourselves controlled, resisted ; we feel 
our volitions counteracted, opposed. In this very conscious- 
ness we have externality. 

Mind and matter are cognized. The conscious self is mind: 
the resisting something is matter; the sentient, voluntary self 
is mind: the controlling, counteracting agent is matter. Con- 
temporaneous with the feeling of resistance are the other 
affections of sense, and these coalescing with the feeling of 
resistance, we have the one general impression or idea of 
matter. The knowledge of mind and matter, just as the know- 
ledge of self and not self is obtained in the same act of thought, 
or unity of consciousness. The one includes the other, or each 
is the corelative of the other. 

We have the notion of substance ; we can hardly call that 
knowledge. It is knowledge, however, too, so far as it goes 
—as the knowledge of that in which qualities reside, or to 
which attribute pertains. There must always be some unity 
or substratum as the very condition of the existence of all 
modes, attributes, or qualities ; at least so the mind conceives. 
It seems to be q necessity of thought that substance ugderlie 
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all attribute or quality. The very notion of quality or attri- 
bute is, that it is such and such, or that it is the distinguishing 
characteristic of some unity or substance, manifesting either. 
Hume, of course, repudiates the idea of substance, and Locke 
also seems to define substance as really nothing distinct from 
the collection of ideas which, in our conception, we are accus- 
tomed to regard in some way united as one. Sir William 
Hamilton says of such a view, that it is “altogether futile.” 
“It belies the veracity of our primary beliefs; it leaves un- 
satisfied the strongest necessities of our intellectual nature ; it 
admits as a fact that the phenomena are connected, but allows 
no cause explanatory of the fact of their connection.” 

We cognize space. It is the condition of all existence, at 
least material existence: while it is seen to be in itself neces- 
sary and universal. The notion of it immediately accompanies 
the perception of body, or it may be suggested to us by our 
own voluntary motions in space. We raise our arm, or we 
perform some voluntary act of motion, and perhaps the notion 
of space is inseparable from that act. The first conception of 
body must have involved in it this notion. 

Time, in like manner, is cognized as necessary, and as the 
condition of all existence. Whatever exists must exist in time. 
We not only have a notion of time—we know it; it is a part 
of our consciousness, or it is in the very succession of our states 
of consciousness. 

Again, we cognize Power or Cause. The idea is contained 
in the very nature of change. Change cannot take place with- 
out cause. Change leads along cause as in procession. When 
we observe change we observe cause. The notion was descried, 
perhaps, in the first dawning of consciousness. Power became 
manifest in the first awakening of mind or thought. Our 
notion of power is our knowledge of it. It is only when we 
attempt to define it that it becomes obscure. What can better 
give us the idea of it than the very term itself? This or that 
power, differing each from the other, is nevertheless power in 
the abstract, or it is this or that particular power. Power is 
not a non-entity, because it cannot be realised to the eye, or 
— by the hand. The senses are not the only avenues of 

nowledge. A thing may be known which is not known to 
the sense. Our ideas of things are our knowledge of them. 

We thus rise to the Great First Cause. We cannot think of 
the causes which come under our observation as having their 
causality inherently in themselves. Our minds refuse to believe 
of any of the causes that we perceive, that they possess power 
inherently in themselves. There is nothing to indicate that 
their powers are underived, but everything to suggest that they 
have been created, bestowed. We have no feeling of absolute 
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ness, of independence, in our own case, and we cannot conceive 
of it inanything around us. We cannot be gods ourselves, and 
we refuse to believe that any of the agents that we observe are 
gods. The deification of the powers of nature was not so much 
the realisation of a divinity in the individual agency, as the 
realisation of a divinity in all agency. The ancient mythologists 
believed in a supreme divinity—the father of all the gods. We 
may as well put forth the claim of divinity for ourselves as for 
anything that we perceive. It is of the very nature of cause to 
be adequate only to its effect. A cause cannot produce itself, 
is not creative. The powers and forces in nature may propagate 
or may transmit themselves, but they do not create. The mind 
refuses to attach the idea of creation to any of the activities we 
see in operation. We conceive them as causes, as powers, as 
not simply terms in a chain of sequence, but still derived; not 
properly active, or having their energy in themselves. We do 
not adopt the view of Sir William Hamilton, that there can be 
no absolute commencement, and that everything that exists or 
operates in nature existed in some prior form, had a virtual ex- 
istence before, and exhibits modification, change, but not causa- 
tion. We believe the causes in nature to be possessed of real 
energy, but that energy is not self-derived. Thus we ascend to 
the First Cause, who had all energy in himself, who created all 
secondary causes, and from whom they still take, even while they 
operate independently. This is the belief forced upon us by the 
very constitution of our nature. It will not do to say that “we 
do not see causes, we but see effects.” We see cause in its effects. 
We cannot observe an effect or change without the conviction 
of cause. It is asimpossible to believe in an effect simply, as a 
link, and no more than a link, in a chain of sequence, as to 
believe in consciousness without a conscious subject. The 
argument is perfectly conclusive from subordinate causation to 
the Great First Cause. The evidences of design around us are 
proof of a designing agent. They do not exhibit blank law 
where no intelligence reigns, where there has been no contri- 
vance, and no contriver. It is not a Positive Philosophy in the 
sense of Auguste Comte that we argue for, or that we insist 
upon. The Positive Philosophy we contend for is certainty in 
our convictions, in the intuitions of our mental nature. 
Auguste Comte would contend that all the certainty that exists 
is in the regularity of law. There is no God, for all is fixed 
law, and the supposed proofs of intelligence are but the condi- 
tions of the agent or existence. But it is not only Auguste 
Comte that would ignore the proofs of a Deity from the evi- 
dences of design in the universe. This argument seems to be 
set aside by Mansel and by Hamilton. It is in the moral con- 
sciousness, according to them, that we have the evidence of a 
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God, or that we are led to believe in his existence. The two 
feelings of dependence and of moral obligation are, according 
to Mansel, the great source of this conviction. We have the 
theistic argument only in the mental phenomena and the moral 
consciousness. This seems a very dangerous position. We are 
safe, indeed, in arguing from the feeling of dependence and 
sense of moral obligation to the existence of a God, but not if 
the evidences of design in the universe are not conclusive to the 
same effect, are not proofs of a designing agent. May not the 
feeling of dependence have its root in the belief of a God arising 
from the evidences of design in nature, for if there were no such 
evidences, might we not well resign ourselves as chance units 
in the universe of being, and seek support from no source higher 
than ourselves and the creatures around us? Is it not the per- 
vading and overspreading proof of the existence of a God, the 
intimate conviction of such a Being as is demonstrated to us in 
creation and in providence, that, with the feeling that we are 
not sufficient ourselves for our own happiness and welfare, leads 
us to cast our dependence upon that Being to whom all creation 
bears witness, to whom all nature testifies? The sense of moral 
obligation, too, it might be shewn, would have no existence did 
not the proofs of a moral Creator in the possession, by ourselves, 
of a moral nature engender the feeling. We think there was 
never a greater instance of paralogism than in this attempt to 
destroy the ordinary theistic argument, and to erect one on a 
supposed higher platform and securer basis. The way in which 
the theistic writers are set aside, Paley among the number, has, 
to our mind, somewhat of an air of superciliousness, and is ex- 
tremely ungracious to writers to whom we are so much indebted. 
There seems something like the assumption of a superior saga- 
city and acumen, when all the sagacity is the other way, and 
all the acumen is a grand mistake. The theistic argument from 
design, from “nature up to nature’s God,” will maintain its 
hold upon the mind in spite of all such views, and will lose its 
hold only with the laws and consciousness of our being. It will 
assert its power while these laws and while that constitution 
continue what they are. 

Another source of knowledge to which we have referred, is 
the intuition of uniformity, and the generalising process which 
is founded upon that. Hence science: all science proceeds upon 
that, is derived from that process. How vast the knowledge de- 
rived hence! How multiplied the sciences! How extensive the 
range of each! The conviction of uniformity gave to Newton 
the law of gravity. The principle on which the universe is 
upheld was unfolded. The same conviction in Cuvier’s mind 
gave the science of geology to the world. Jussieu and De 
Candolle made the fine innovations upon Linnzus’s classifications 
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from the same principle. Sir Humphrey Davy generalised the 
law of the safety-lamp. Franklin brought electricity from the 
clouds. Liebig has created the science of agricultural chemistry. 
The electric telegraph is a generalisation similar to that of 
Franklin’s. Man can buttress the sea, or repel its invasions, 
from a generalisation of statics. Columbus was led to the dis- 
covery of America from the same grand law of mind. What 
limit can we set to the advances which science will make, as 
there is hardly a limit to those it has already made? In all 
departments does this principle secure its triumphs. It is 
achieving its conquests in mental, as well as in physical science 
—in the political and economical sciences—in ethnological, in 
social, science. Has not the last grown into vast importance 
of late? Is it not but a number of important generalisations 
connected with social existence, and made upon the physical, 
and mental, and moral nature of man? Now, what we assert 
is that it is knowledge that we have in all this, in these intui- 
tions of the mind, and in the sciences to which they lead. 
True, ultimately it is faith, but it is faith grounded in mind. 
What would the faith be worth if it had not its ground in 
mind, in the very intuitions to which we have referred, 4° 
in the very nature of intelligence, to conceive divisibility. e 
are inclined to regard the law of our own intelligence as the 
law of all intelligence—to believe that in respect to those in- 
tuitions which we have briefly described mind cannot think 
otherwise—that all mind cognises in the same way what is 
within the scope of pure mind, and that if senses were accorded 
to other spiritual beings such as we have, they would cognise 
in the same way what would come within their range. Our 
intellectual nature is not a provisional apparatus, or constitu- 
tional arrangement for effecting certain purposes, but it is a 
real source of knowledge, a principle of intelligence, by which 
we know, and believe, and think, not arbitrarily, but certainly, 
not according to an arrangement, or constitution merely, but 
essentially and necessarily. We thus arrive at knowledge, and 
not a hap-hazard faith, not merely regulative laws, but truth 
and reality. 

The esthetic and moral judgments also must be regarded as 
real, as true, and not simply as constituted, and regulative. It 
is to contend for a moral nature, and deny it at the same time, 
to admit that we are possessed of such a nature, that there is 
an immutable morality binding upon us, that the moral judg- 
ments partake of an @ priori character, and yet to allege that 
the moral, the one law of right, can be affected by, and only 
co-extensive with, the law of human intelligence, and the con- 
ditions of human existence. The moral judgment is very dif- 
ferent from the necessary judgments of space and time. The 
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latter may so far depend upon the special relations of particular 
being to these conditions of experience, although, abstractly 
considered, we may fairly challenge the judgments of universal 
intelligence in reference to the abstract relations of these modes 
of thought. We can transcend human intelligence, and main- 
tain the relations of space and time to be necessary and univer- 
sal. Human intelligence is not the standard or measure of 
these relations: they would be the same to all intelligence, if 
appreciable, or appreciated at all. And so with moral relations. 
They may be aftected by the conditions of being, to the extent 
of being modified by the circumstances in which the particular 
relations emerge, but the relations themselves, and in their 
moral character, are not affected thereby, but are immutable 
and universal. Grant a moral relation, and while special ac- 
cording to the special circumstances in which it evolves, it is 
yet, as a moral relation, universal and immutable, has a uni- 
versal character, though of special obligation in the particular 
case. It is thus that precepts of the Decalogue that can apply 
only to man, that can be promulgated in a system of legislation 
applicable only to the human race, are yet emphatically the 
law of God, because they possess essentially a moral character, 
involve a moral relation, and belong to the universal law of 
right. It is certainly a strange theory to hold, that there is an 
“absolute morality based upon, or rather identical with, the 
eternal nature of God,” but that “what that absolute morality 
is we are as unable to fix in any human conception as we are 
to define the other attributes of the same divine nature.” This 
is very different from the royal Psalmist’s estimate of the divine 
righteousness, of the moral law, for it was the moral law he 
was contemplating: “ Thy righteousness is an everlasting 
righteousness, and thy law is the truth.” 

It is singular how Mansel’s views vacillate between what is 
imposed in thought by the idea of the infinite and the absolute, 
in the etymological sense of these terms, and the divine Being 
as accommodated, and accommodating himself, to us, in personal 
relations with us, and possessing, in some inconceivable manner, 
the same laws of intelligence, and modes of existence, spiritual 
and moral, with ourselyes. This arises from not steadily keep- 
ing in view that God cannot be the absolute or infinite in any 
mere verbal acceptation of these terms, so that the argument 
is conducted from that very point of view, while, again, the 
same estimates are formed of him, and judgments regarding him, 
as if he were not absolute or infinite in any such verbal sense. 
The etymological application of these terms should have been 
at once discarded, as inapplicable, and the infinite in the sense of 
unlimited (which after all is the real meaning of the word), to 
which we can set no bounds, and of which we can but vaguely 
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conceive, and the absolute, in the sense of independent—inde- 
ndent of all necessary conditions or relations—should alone 
ave been regarded, and those contradictions and complications 
would not have emerged which are so confounding and per- 
— The absolute morality of an absolute being would 
ave had no existence, for such a being, on Mansel’s own shew- 
ing, can have no existence ; and the idea would not have been 
ventured that the divine Being may suspend the laws of human 
duty, or morality, without being chargeable with violating the 
immutable principles of morality itself. Such a view Mansel 
holds, and it is but following out his own argument, in its legiti- 
mate consequences. To be bound by a law, even a moral law, 
Mansel maintains is itself a limitation, and is therefore not to 
be thought of in the case of the infinite. There is some higher 
morality applicable to him. His own law is not a law to him- 
self: he has modes of regarding it which we cannot have ; and 
in this way all those acts, recorded in the divine word, to which 
the infidel may take exception, and the profane may make the 
subject of their profane or ribald jest, may be vindicated and 
explained. An absolute morality is no morality, if such be its 
nature, and if such be its consequences. But the moral judg- 
ments do not partake of this variable character. How different 
was Kant’s view, albeit inconsistent with his critical philo- 
sophy ! 

The esthetic judgments we need not enlarge upon. It might 
be shewn that they partake, also, of a necessary and immutable 
character, are not an effect of creation, or the result of a con- 
stitution, are not regulative merely, but universal and eternal. 

Have we not then a positive philosophy? Shall we bind 
scepticism about us and hold the language, that there is nothing 
we can believe, and nothing we can know? Shall the mystery 
of existence—of that unity to which we must go up in the case of 
all existence—of its relation to plural phenomena—the inherence 
of this plurality in unity—the one and the many—the infinite 
and the finite—substance and accident—mind and its attributes 
—matter and its qualities; shall the incomprehensible thought, 
but not impossible, of the boundless infinite—the unlimited in 
space, time, and power ; shall our inability to conceive either 
an absolute minimum, or infinite divisibility—subordinate cau- 
sation—derived and ever deriving—infinite morality :—shall 
the mystery, or inconceivability, in all these cases deprive us of 
a positive philosophy, and drive us upon faith alone? Faith! 
what is faith in such a case? Is it not as impossible as know- 

ef 
=“ we not conscious of unity and plurality in ourselves ~— 
do we not see unity and plurality in matter? Can we not dis- 
tinguish between matter and mind? May we not 
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feel this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness ?” 

Have wo not ideas, although these must always imply an object 
in a mysterious corelation with a subject? Are we not con- 
scious of space although we cannot tell how it is generated, or 
how it can exist without a commencement? Is time not given 
in consciousness, although the same mystery—viz., of an absolute 
commencement or an infinite non-commencement—attaches to 
this idea as to the former? Are we not conscious of power, 
although it may slumber, and be evoked at any moment at our 
wills? Do we not exhibit the phenomenon of voluntary choice, 
of will, although we may not be able to see how this can consist 
with the immutable volitions or purposes of the absolute will ? 
Do we not observe subordinate causation? Have we not an 
intuition of the infinite, of the absolute, in which all being is 
held, and on which all being is dependent? Are our moral in- 
tuitions the less real, that they seem to conflict with absolute 
morality ? Is absolute morality independent of moral law? 

It is consoling to think, that, if the divine Being must be in 
some sense absolute, he is not so absolute, but that he can be 
also not unconditioned, but conditioned to our personal relations 
with him, conditioned to our temporal exigencies, in providence, 
and to our spiritual exigencies, in redemption. 





Art. IIl.—Annals of the American Pulpit.* 


Annals of the American Pulpit (Methodist). By Wittiam B. Spracvz, D.D. 
Vol. VII. New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1859. 


WHEN the first two volumes of this work appeared, we were 
delighted to find that it was to be published serially. The task 
which Dr Sprague had undertaken seemed to be so immense, 
that, though we knew he was a man of no ordinary powers, we 
had serious fears of his being able to complete it, unless he 
should reach fourscore, and retain his mental and physical force 
unabated. We are both surprised and gratified, when we think 
of the rapidity with which these stately volumes have followed 
each other ; and all the more, when we consider the important 
charge which the author fills, the rare diligence with which the 
various duties connected with it are discharged, and the other 
productions of his affluent and graceful pen, His many friends, 
we are sure, will join us in cordially congratulating him on the 





* This article appeared in the July number of the Princeton Review.—Ep. 
B.g§ FL E.R. 
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pra of the volume before us, which, in any point of view, 
will compare with those which have preceded it, and in our 
earnest desire and prayer that he may be spared to complete 
these Annals of the American Pulpit. 

We cannot help feeling peculiar satisfaction when we reflect 
that a work so truly national in character, and so thoroughly 
catholic in spirit, was planned, and thus far has been so success- 
fully executed by a minister of our own church. Dr Sprague 
has indeed laid all the branches of the evangelical church of our 
country under great obligations, by his record of the lives and 
labours of the noble men who have adorned their pulpits, and 
are now gone to their reward and rest; but he has a special 
claim on the grateful regards of his own, by this important 
addition to our Christian biographical literature. 

Our previous notices of the earlier volumes of the Annals, 
will have made our readers sufficiently acquainted with their 
plan. We need, therefore, only to say, that it is continued in 
the portion of them now before us, except on one point to which 
the author himself adverts in the Preface. “ The work,” he 
says, “is not limited to the Methodist Episcopal Church, but 
includes a representation from the three most prominent bodies 
that have successively seceded from it.” In adopting this rule, 
the author we think has acted wisely, and we beg to add, that 
we rather regret that it could not have been applied to the 
Congregational and Presbyterian parts of the series. 

The number of Memoirs in this volume is one hundred and 
eighty-one, while the letters, illustrative and commemorative, 
appended to them, amount to two hundred and fifty-eight. Of 
course, most of those who have contributed their reminiscences 
are members of the Methodist Church, and among them are 
very many of the most eminent living (or lately living) orna- 
ments of the denomination, viz., Bishops Morris, Janes, Baker, 
Kavanagh, Andrews; Doctors Bangs, Deems, Holdich, J. T. 
Peck, G. Peck, M‘Clintock, Clark, Luckey, Sargent, and Stock- 
ton. There are no less than ten letters from the pen of that 
exemplary Christian patriot and judge, who for so many years 
adorned the bench of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and who has recently gone to his rest, the late Hon. John 
M‘Lean of Ohio. The large number of his contributions shews 
how lively an interest he took in the success of this enterprise, 
and how ready he was, even amid his engrossing and responsible 
public duties, to help it forward. But the list of those who, in 
this way, lent it their aid, also includes the names of honoured 
brethren belonging to other sections of the church, among whom 
are Doctors Mathews, Bethune, Murray, J. N. Campbell, Pinney, 
Bates, Hall, and Ludlow. Of these, too, as of their Methodist 
co-labourers, there is occasion to say, “ some are fallen asleep.” 
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With reference to the subjects of the Memoirs, it is hardly 
necessary to state that the catalogue of them contains all the 
most illustrious names to be found in the annals of American 
Methodism ; not a few of them being the names of men who 
have done honour to our common Christianity ; men of whom 
any church might well be proud, or we should rather say, = 
foundly grateful for the gifts and grace of God in them. e 
list begins with Philip Embury, and ends with J. N. Maffit, 
and it includes the names of nearly, if not quite, all the pioneers 
of Methodism, all the departed bishops of the church, all its 
renowned orators, and a great many less known worthies, whose 
memory has been happily and deservedly rescued from oblivion. 
Indeed, as we have gone through these Annals, the well-known 
lines of Gray have been repeatedly called to mind, as we have 
read the brief histories of men whose names we had never heard 
of, but who, if the accounts given of them by those who were 
well acquainted with them were to be relied upon, might fitly 
be called children of genius, as well as ministers of God. 

Two of them occur to us, who were contemporaries, one of 
them a Carolinian, the other a New Englander, both of them 
refined Christian gentlemen as well as preachers, and both of 
them subjected to personal outrages which now seem almost 
incredible. The first was George Dougherty. He was once 
asked to preach by the Rev. Dr Flinn, one of the most eminent 
Presbyterian ministers of his day in Charleston. Courtesy had 
obliged him to tender the invitation to his Methodist brother, 
who was a total stranger to him, and he had a good deal of 
misgiving as to the result, for Mr Dougherty was a person of 
most unpromising visage, tall, lean, awkward, and clothed in 
very mean apparel. When he began his sermon, Dr Flinn 
fixed his eyes upon the floor so that he might not see the un- 
gainly form in the pulpit; but, “in fifteen minutes,” said he, 
“I found myself not only straightened into an erect posture, 
but absolutely enchained by a burst of eloquence, a mellow 
blaze of rich thought, as rare as it was overwhelming ; and to 
this day my recollection of George Dougherty places him in the 
very front rank of American preachers. He filled my ideal of 
an able minister of the New Testament.” This is high praise, 
by a competent and unprejudiced judge. And yet this man, 
endowed with gifts and graces so rare, was attacked by a mob 
in the city of Charleston, and was kept “ under the pump” so 
long as to endanger his life, simply because he was a Methodist 

reacher. His ministerial career was as brief as it was brilliant 
—from 1798 to 1807. 

The other was Elijah Robinson Sabine, whose ministry, ex- 
tending from 1799 to 1818, was exercised in eastern New Eng- 
land. Two years of it were spent in Boston, and, while there, 
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such men as Dr Eckley, and his colleague, Mr Huntington of 
the Old South, Dr Lathrop of the Old North, Dr Baldwin of 
the Baptist, maintained with him the most intimate relations, 
and held him in the highest esteem. Unlike his southern 
brother, Mr Sabine was physically a person of commanding 
presence, but of a temper gentle, sensitive, high-toned. On the 
score of personal indignity, however, though their fields of 
labour were so wide apart, their experience was similar. Mr 
Sabine was once felled to the floor with the butt-end of a whip 
while preaching; at another time he was waylaid ; at another 
he was surrounded by a rabble, blowing horns and trumpets ; 
at another he was silenced by drum and fife; and at another 
was prevented from performing his service by the shouts and 
epithets of a raging mob. It should be observed that none of 
these disgraceful scenes occurred in Buston. It is strange that 
such barbarians could have been found in any part of New Eng- 
land. The person so roughly handled was not a half-crazy or 
eccentric fanatic, nor a rude enthusiast, but a refined scholar, 
and a preacher of consummate eloquence, 

As many of our readers probably have an imperfect know- 
ledge of the wide field from which Dr Sprague has gathered 
the materials of his interesting volume, a hasty survey of its 
history and internal condition may not prove displeasing to 
them. It isa question still undecided whether the first Method- 
ist church in America was founded by Mr Embury at New 
York in 1766, or by Mr Strawbridge in Maryland in 1764, 
Some favour one date, some the other. Whichever be adopted, 
the first century of American Methodism is not yet completed. 
and yet, at the present moment, there is not a State within the 
Union which does not contain numerous Methodist societies ; 
nay, it would be difficult to name a single considerable town 
which has not one or more of them. This is a marvellous 
growth, especially when we take into account the obstacles that 
impeded it during its earlier stages, and the fact that it has 
been so entirely indigenous. During the period reaching from 
1764 to 1776, Methodism appears to have gained considerable 
strength in some of the southern colonies. But when the tie 
which had bound them to Britain was violently sundered, and 
the war of the Revolution was seen to be inevitable, the most 
zealous and efficient evangelists of the new sect were seriously 
crippled 4 Nee renee of their toryism. With few exceptions, 
they were Englishmen ; most of them abandoned the field and 
returned to England ; and even those who, like Asbury, sym- 
pathised with the colonies, and stood their ground, being non- 
jurors, 7, ¢., unwilling formally to renounce their allegiance to 
the king, were repeatedly arrested and imprisoned. Mr Wes-. 
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ley’s Calm Address to the American Colonies,* in which he 
maintained the absolute right of Parliament to tax the colonies, 
with or without their consent, was well fitted to deepen the 
popular feeling against his societies ; and if his influence over 
them had been as great in political as in religious matters, the 
subsequent fortunes of American Methodism might have been 
widely different from what they were. 

On the other hand, this growth has been mainly indigenous, 
unlike that of the German and Scottish churches ; for example, 
it has never been materially quickened by emigration. England 
was the only country from whence it could receive nutriment 
in this mode; and Wesleyanism was working its way there, in 
the face of bitter opposition, just as Methodism was advancing 
in America, and among classes of peuple little inclined to quit 
the land of their birth. 

Two years after the war of the Revolution had closed, 1784-5, . 
the number of ministers was eighty-three, and of members 
about fifteen thousand. Up to this time, the Methodist 
preachers had been considered merely as lay-preachers, with no 
authority to administer ordinances. Their congregations were 
societies rather than churches, and their members were conse- 
quently dependent upon ministers of other communions for the 
ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s Supper. In England, 
the inconvenience resulting from this state of things was of 
small account, as the “ societies” were, in a certain sense, pen- 
dicles of the Established church, of which Mr Wesley was a 
member. But in this country it was very different, after the 
recognition of our Independence. It then became perfectly 
evident that Methodism must assume the form and functions of 
a church, or come to a speedy end. An earnest appeal was 
accordingly made to Mr Wesley, and after some demur on his 
part, on the 2d of September 1784, he consecrated Dr Thomas 
Coke, a presbyter of the Church of England, as Superintendent 
of the American Societies, and ordained Messrs Richard What- 
coat and Thomas Vesey as elders. These three brethren he sent 
to America, with instructions to organise the societies into a 
church after a model framed by himself. Soon after their 
arrival, 25th of December 1784, a Conference was held at Bal- 
timore, by which the plan of Mr Wesley was unanimously 
adopted—Dr Coke was recognised as superintendent ; Mr As- 
bury was elected to the same office ; twelve other preachers 
were ordained as deacons and elders, and three to the order of 
deacon only. Mr Wesley had also sent an abridged form of the 
Book of Common Prayer, including twenty-five Articles of Re- 
ligion, and various rules, suited to a new church, all of which 





* Miscellaneous Works, iii. 130. 
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were adopted by the Conference. This, therefore, may be re- 
ed as the date of the organization of the Methodist Church 
in the United States, It went forth to its “ work”—to use a 
Methodist word—with all the fresh, hopeful energy of youth, 
and speedily it began to gather large numbers into its fellowship. 
The first General Conference was held at Baltimore in No- 
vember 1792, and its proceedings occasioned the first schism 
in the newly organised denomination. At the head of the 
secession was James O'Kelly, a presiding elder in Virginia, the 
ground of it being the dissatisfaction felt by himself and others 
with the absolute power of the bishops in stationing the preachers, . 
This schism appears to have been confined to certain parts of 
Virginia and North Carolina, and never gained much strength. 
The party gradually dwindled, and ultimately ceased to exist. 
The next division in the ranks of American Methodism 
occurred in 1830. It grew out of the question of lay repre- 
sentation, in what we would call the judicatories of the church, 
which began to be warmly discussed about the year 1824. 
During the ensuing six years, vigorous efforts were made by a 
considerable number of individuals, some of whom were among 
the most prominent in the body, to bring about what they 
deemed to be a fundamental reform in the polity of the church, 
4. €, to give the lay membership their due weight in her local 
and other conferences. The dispute waxed so earnest, that the 
leaders in this movement were expelled from the main body, 
and, in conjunction with others who seceded from it, established 
a new society, under the name of the Methodist Protestant 
Church. No change was made in the doctrinal articles, as 
held by the old church, nor in the form of government, except 
the abolition of the episcopacy, and the introduction of the lay 
element into the General and Quarterly Conferences. It began 
in 1830 with eighty-three ministers and about five thousand 
members ; in 1858 there were two thousand stationed ministers, 
twelve hundred churches, and ninety thousand members. 
Another secession occurred in 1843, which took the name 
of the Methodist Wesleyan Connection. It was caused by 
differences of opinion respecting church government, slavery, 
and total abstinence from intoxicating drinks. The new body 
was organised at a General Convention of dissatisfied Metho- 
dists, held at Utica, N. Y., in May 1843. All who buy or sell 
men and women as slaves, or who claim that it is right so to do, 
all who make, buy and sell, or use, or knowingly aid others in 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, except for 
mechanical or medicinal purposes, are excluded from church 
fellowship. This body is the most democratic section of Method- 
ism, each church having power to act for itself, while its several 
conferences consist of an equal number of ministers and laymen. 
VOL. XL—NO. XL, U 
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In 1858, there were three hundred preachers, and twenty thou- 
sand members, reported as in the connection. It has two 
colleges under its control, viz., Michigan Union College, and the 
Illinois Institute.* 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, in 1845, was split into two 
grand sections, one of which has been since, and is now known 
as the Methodist Episcopal Church South. Of course, the sole 
cause of this division was slavery. The immediate occasion of 
it was the passage, by the General Conference of that year, of 
some moderate resolutions designed to keep the episcopacy free 
of slavery. Up to this time no bishop had held slaves, though 
some of them were Southern by birth and residence. In 1844, 
the fact that one of the bishops, the Rev. Dr Andrew of Georgia, 
had become by marriage the owner of slaves, was brought to- 
the notice of the General Conference, and after a protracted 
debate, it was resolved that he should desist from exercising the- 
functions of his office so long as he was thus connected with 
slavery. The result of this action, as already intimated, was 
that thirteen of the annual Conferences in the South and 
South-west, withdrew and formed a new organization under the 
name of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 

Previous to this division, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
had seven bishops, forty conferences, four thousand and four 


hundred and seventy-nine travelling preachers, eight thousand 
and one hundred local preachers, and one million, one hundred 
and thirty-nine thousand, five hundred and eighty members, 
In 1860, it had six bishops, fifty-one Annual Conferences, six 
thousand nine hundred and eighty-seven travelling amg 


eight thousand one hundred and eight local preachers, nine 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-four churches, and nine hun- 
dred and ninety-four thousand four hundred and forty seven 
members. 

The Southern church now numbers twenty-four Annual Con- 
ferences, two thousand six hundred and sixty-seven travelling 
preachers, including six bishops ; over tive thousand local preach- 
ers, and seven hundred and twenty thousand members, white, 
i and Indian. 

he government of both branches of the Methodist Church is, 
as the name indicates, Episcopal, and as many of our readers 
are unfamiliar with its several parts, we append a summary 
account of it, derived from the Historical Introduction prefixed 
to this volume. The society consists of all the church members 
in a particular locality. The class originally contained twelve 





* There is a striking analogy between the history of Methodism and that of 
Scottish Presbyterianism. Both have been split into parties strongly opposed. 
to each other. Both are very familiar with secession, but the cause of these 
divisions have been simply points of discipline, and not articles of doctrine. 
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persons, but now is often much larger. It is under the care of 
a class-leader, who meets with it once a week for religious 
purposes, and who also gathers what each individual is willing 
to give for the support of the church. The stewards have charge 
of the fund collected for the maintenance of the ministry and 
the poor, and disburse it according as the discipline directs. 
The trustees hold the real estate and the church edifice, and are 
elected by the people in such manner as the statutes of the 
states, or the discipline provide. Exhorters are licensed by the 
quarterly meeting, and are authorised to hold meetings for 
exhortation and prayer. A local preacher usually follows some 
secular calling, and preaches without compensation, except when 
filling the place of the travelling preacher, who is devoted to 
the work of the ministry, and is supported, like any other pastor, 
by the people. A supernwmerary preacher is one disabled 
for effective service, bnt who still has an appointment, and 
labours according to his ability. A superannuated preacher 
is one disabled by feeble health, or by old age, from effective 
duty. A deacon is ordained by a bishop, and has authority to 
preach, baptize, and assist the elder or travelling preacher in 
administering the Lord’s Supper, and to perform the rite of 
marriage. <A presiding elder is appointed by the bishop, and 
has charge of a district containing several circuits and stations. 
It is his duty to visit each of these circuits once a quarter, to 
preach, and to preside in the quarterly conference, which is 
composed of all the preachers, local and travelling, the exhorters, 
stewards, and class-leaders of his district. A bishop is elected 
by the General Conference, and is consecrated to office by 
three bishops, or by one bishop and two or more elders, or if 
there be no bishop living, by any three elders designated for 
the service. He, however, has no defined diocese, but travels 
through “the work” at large, superintends the affairs of the 
church, temporal and spiritual, presides in the Annual Confer- 
ences, ordains such persons as may be elected by these confer- 
ences to the order of deacons or elders, and appoints the preachers 
to their respective charges. For his official conduct he is 
responsible to the General Conference alone. A leader’smecting 
consists of the class leaders and the stewards of a circuit, and 
is presided over by the preacher in charge. Here the weekly 
collections of the classes are paid to the stewards, inquiry is 
made into the state of the classes, the sick, the poor, and delin- 
quents are reported. A quarterly-meeting conference is com- 
posed of all the local and travelling preachers, exhorters, stewards, 
and class-leaders, within a given district. It is presided over 
by the presiding elder ; exhorters and local preachers are licensed 
by it ; and suitable persons are nominated by it to the office of 
deacon or elder. It also hears appeals of individual church 
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members from the decisions of committees by whom they have 
been tried for any delinquency. The annual conference consists 
of all the travelling preachers, deacons, and elders, within a 
state or other large territory. It examines, each year, into the 
character of the travelling preacher ; admits or continues on 
trial applicants to be received into the travelling connection ; 
hears appeals of local preachers, and names those who are to be 
ordained elders and deacons. It, therefore, has original juris- 
diction over all its members, and may try, acquit, suspend, or 
expel him, according to the discipline. The general conference 
is a delegated body, its members being chosen by the Annual 
Conferences. It is the highest judicatory of the church, and 
meets once in four years. 

Such, then, is the interior economy of the field—if we may 
use the expression—over which the author of this volume has 
travelled, undeterred by its immensity and the manifold diffi- 
culties incident to his enterprise, that he might garner and 
preserve the fast-decaying memorials of the sainted dead. As 
we have before intimated, he has succeeded in saving from for- 
getfulness the names of a great multitude of faithful heralds of 
the cross, the story of whose toils and sufferings, unquenchable 
zeal, unwearied labours, and singular success, may well be read 
and pondered by those who are reaping a rich harvest from the 
seed sown by them. For our Methodist brethren this volume 
will, of course, have a special interest, as it has a special claim 
upon their regards; but it abounds with incidents pregnant 
with lessons which may be profitably studied by ministers of 
every name, who would learn how to “ endure hardness as good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ.” The first generation of Methodist 
ministers was composed of men any one of whom almost might 
be taken as an example of some of the noblest qualities of the 
evangelist. Bishop Asbury, for instance, was an Englishman 
by birth and education. If he had followed the example of 
most of his fellow-labourers when the Revolution began, he 
would unquestionably have become a Wesleyan of mark and 
influence in his native land. But he resolved to stay in the 
struggling colonies, and watch over the infant societies, at the 
certain cost of great trials and sacrifices. - At one of the 
gloomiest periods of our national history, 1785-7, he projected 
a literary institution in Maryland; but which, after having 
been twice burnt to the ground, was abandoned, the disheart- 
ened Asbury mournfully exclaiming, “ I feel convinced that our 
call is not to build colleges.” 

For forty-five years this indefatigable pioneer of Methodism 
may be said to have lived in the saddle and the pulpit. In 
3822, when seventy-one years old, he presided over nine Con- 
ferences, was present at ten camp-meetings, travelled six 
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thousand miles, preaching almost daily, although his physical 
system was so feeble, often so utterly prostrated, that his friends 
were compelled to lift him into and out of his carriage. His 
last sermon was preached, from Rom. ix. 28, on Sunday, the 
24th of March 1816; and seven days afterwards he entered 
into rest. He was never married, and in his journal, 26th of 
January 1804, he thus explains how it happened : “ If I should 
die in celibacy, which I think quite probable, I give the follow- 
ing reasons for what can scarcely be my choice :—At twenty- 
one I travelled, and at twenty-six I came to America. Thus 
far I had reasons enough for a single life. At thirty-nine T 
was ofdained Superintendent Bishop in America. Among the 
duties imposed upon me by my office was that of travelling ex- 
tensively ; and I could hardly find a woman with grace enough 
to enable her to live but one week out of fifty-two with her hus- 
band. Besides, what right has any man to take advantage of 
the affections of a woman, make her his wife, and, by a voluntary 
absence, subvert the whole order of the married state, by sepa- 
rating those whom neither God nor nature permit long to be 
= asunder?” From the reminiscences of those who knew 

ishop Asbury, it appears that he was a man for whom domestic 
life would have had peculiar charms ; yet, for the sake of “the 
work,” he denied himself these in every form in which he might 
have enjoyed them. 

But the man who strikes us as the most remarkable among 
the pioneers of American Methodism is Dr Thomas Coke,—a 
name second only to that of the venerable founder of the deno- 
mination. “He was,” says Mr Thacher, “one of the finest 
models of the Christian gentleman whom I remember ever to 
have met with. His voice was melody itself, and his whole 
manner was bland and attractive.” Coke, like Wesley, was a 
scholar of Oxford, an ordained clergyman of the Church of 
England, and for several years prior to his connection with the 
Wesleyan movement he had ministered at her altars as curate 
of Petherton. He came to America in 1784, with a commis- 
sion from Mr Wesley to organise the societies in this country 
into a distinct and independent body. He was unanimously 
accepted as General Superintendent ; and having accomplished 
the immediate design of his mission, he made an extensive tour 
through the United States, and, in conjunction with his col- 
league, Mr Asbury, he laid the foundation of the first Methodist 
college that was ever established in this or any other land. 
As an Englishman, he naturally felt a warm sympathy for those 
unfortunate colonists whose adherence to the royal cause had 
obliged them to seek new homes in the inhospitable regions 
of Nova Scotia; and under the influence of this feeling he re- 
turned to England, with a special view to awaken an interest 
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on their behalf Having secured three missionaries, in October 
1786, he embarked for Nova Scotia, in a ship commanded by a 
captain who proved to be a very brutal fellow; and after en- 
countering a succession of terrific gales, which drove them far 
from their course, they landed on the island of Antigua, 
Brought thus providentially to the West Indies, Coke at once 
addressed himself to an inspection of the field which had been 
sq unexpectedly opened to him, and spent many months in 
going from island to island. He reached Charleston, South 
Carolina, the 28th of February 1787 ; and after a short stay in 
that city, where he had excited some animosity against himself, 
during his previous visit, by his free opinions regarding slavery, 
but which in the interval seems to have died away, he travelled 
northward to Philadelphia, preached his farewell sermon, and 
set sail for England, in the hope of meeting the British Con- 
ference, which he was happily enabled to do. 

The limits of this article will not allow us to follow Bishop 
Coke through the perpetual journeyings, by land and sea, 
which occupied the remainder of his busy life. If not inces- 
santly in motion, he was constantly at work, “stooping to the 
very drudgery of charity, and gratuitously pleading the cause 
of a perishing world from door to door.” He made eighteen 
passages across the Atlantic; and at last, when he had finished 
his course, he found a grave in the middle of the Indian ocean. 
In 1805, he called upon a Miss Smith of Bristol, a lady of large 
fortune and eminent piety, and asked from her a donation for 
the cause of missions. She not only gave him her money, but 
her hand. They were married in April of that year; but even 
domestic life could not charm him into inactivity. His heart 
seems to have been specially set upon carrying the gospel to 
regions where Christ had not been preached ; and, in the words 
of Adam Clark, “the convulsive effort which terminated his 
days was a missionary exertion to carry the gospel to the 
heathen.” In 1814, though in his sixty-ninth year, he planned 
a mission to India, to be established by himself and seven 
brethren, who had volunteered to accompany him, and gene- 
rously offered to bear the whole expense of their outfit, amount- 
ing to £6000. The company sailed from Portsmouth, but the 
venerable evangelist entered into his rest before the voyage was 
ended. He died suddenly at sea, May 3. 1814; and, as we 
have before said, his grave is in the middle of the Indian ocean, 
It is proper for us to add, that Dr Coke’s pen was as active as 
his tongue. He was, in fact, a voluminous author; and we 
wonder how a man living such a life could write so much and 
write so well. 

Asbury and Coke are historical names, known and honoured 
far beyond the limits of the sect which they did so much to 
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establish ; but there are others that might also be styled histe- 
rical, although their fame has been confined within the bounds 
of their own denomination. In Methodist circles, the names of 
Freeborn Garretson, Jesse Lee, Ezekiel Cooper, William M‘Ken- 
dree, Enoch George, and other de worthies, are “ familiar 
as household words ;” and richly do they deserve to be thus em- 
balmed for their labours of love. We would gladly draw upon 
the annals for incidents illustrative of their personal characters, 
-of the fields they cultivated, and their various achievements, but 
we must quit the tempting theme. 

The origin and progress of Wesleyan Methodism form the 
staple of one of the most remarkable chapters in the history of 
the church since the Reformation. They illustrate and confirm 
the doctrine of divine providence as we hold it, but which many 
of our Methodist brethren are hardly willing to accept, viz., 
God’s powerful preserving and governing all his creatures and 
-all their actions. The half-dozen Oxonians who used to meet 
in Lincoln College for prayer and conference, and whose metho- 
dical piety rendered them “a peculiar people” in the Univer- 
sity, little dreamed of the immense harvest that should grow 
from the handful of corn planted by themselves on the top of 
the mountain in the arctic zone of Oxford. If they could have 
anticipated that they were preparing the way for the birth of 
a new sect, it is quite probable that their prejudices as Anglican 
churchmen would have been greatly shocked, and that they 
would have promptly abandoned those methods of religious 
culture and of active benevolence which contained the seeds of 
schism. But, as usual, God led them by a way which they 
knew not, the outgate of which they could not see. They ori- 
ginated a religious movement which some of them afterwards 
would have gladly stopped ; but this was beyond the power of 
man to accomplish, for the hand of the Lord was in it. 

At the time when the new sect was born, the Reformed 
Church in nearly all her branches, in Europe and America, had 
sunk into a state of great spiritual deadness. The intense ex- 
citement in regard to religious matters awakened by the Refor- 
mation, and perpetuated in England by the struggles of the 
Puritan and the Nonconformist for freedom of conscience and 
purity of worship, was succeeded by, if it did not itself produce, 
a sort of reaction not unlike the ennui that follows some ex- 
traordinary physical or mental exertion. Such undoubtedly 
was the case of the British churches. In the Church of Scot- 
Jand those influences were at work which culminated in the 
dreary reign of Moderatism. Among the fifteen or eighteen 
thousand clergymen of the English establishment, Mr Romaine 
of London, a contemporary of the Wesleys, declared that at the 
beginning of his ministry he could not count twenty faithful 
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— of the gospel. The parsons Trulliber and Jolter of 
ction were, in truth, the representatives of multitudes who in 
that age ministered at the altars of the Anglican Church. 
Episcopalians themselves, Tractarians even, have confessed that 
the spiritual condition of that church during the greater part 
of the eighteenth century was fearful. Indeed, one of the most 
dismal pictures of the period that we remember to have seen 
will be found in one of the Tracts for the Times. Among the 
Dissenters, too, there were signs of spiritual declension. The 
once glorious Presbyterian Church of England had: not only 
lost her ancient fervour, but opened her doors for the admission 
of the deadly heresy which denies the Lord that bought us. 

No man knew better thun Mr Wesley himself how profound 
was the ignorance, how deep was the moral degradation, of the 
masses of the English people, and how intense was the hatred 
which dignitaries and curates, lords and squires, with few ex- 
ceptions, felt for the gospel of Christ and for living religion. 
There was not a county in England which he did not visit, 
bearing the glad tidings of redemption; and there was not a 
county in which he did not encounter the heathenism of the 
ower classes and the hatred of the higher. But nothing could 
induce him to set up the standard of schism, or to become a 
seceder from the Church of England, into whose holy orders he 
had been admitted. The earnest desire of his heart was to 
maintain his loyalty to her, while he was attempting to accom- 
plish a work to which he was sure bis Lord had called him, but 
which she either would not or could not perform. Mr Wesley 
was too keen witted not to perceive and appreciate the oppor- 
tunity afforded of becoming the founder of a new denomination. 
He had, in a pre-eminent degree, the very gifts that qualify a 
man for such an enterprise. He did ultimately occupy that 
position ; but we deem it due to him to say, that it was rather 
forced upon him than sought by him. If the Lavingtons, War- 
burtons, Hurds, Louths, and other occupants of the episcopal 
bench, had comprehended the wants of their times, and had re- 
ciprocated the spirit which Mr Wesley evinced to his dying day, 
how different had been the subsequent history of Methodism 
and of the Church of England. But, instead of sympathy, he 
met only the most determined hostility ; while he was striving 
with all his might to keep his “societies” within the bosom 
and under the guardianship of his mother church, her lordly 
dignitaries were labouring pertinaciously to drive him and them 
from her pale. And so Wesleyan Methodism became, what 
it is now, one of the recognised churches of evangelical Chris- 
tendom. 

Though its origin is comparatively so recent, it has long 
been one of the most numerous and powerful of Protestant 
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denominations, To what cause is this surprising growth to be 
ascribed? In one view the question admits of an easy answer. 
It is the Lord’s doing. He had a great work to accomplish, 
the work of reviving a declining church ; of rousing professin 
Christians from the spiritual lethargy into which they h 
sunk ; of conveying life and grace to the thousands of heathen 
within the limits of Christendom ; and he called and qualified 
the instruments needed to attain these ends. But the inquiry 
may still be made into the special means and agencies by which 
these ends were effected. In other words, what gave to Method- 
ism its peculiar power? What was it that enabled Wesley, 
Asbury, Coke, Lee, M‘Kendree, and their compeers, to win such 
glorious spiritual triumphs ? 

Our Methodist friends doubtless will say that this result is 
to be attributed to their emancipation, or their freedom from 
the trammels of Calvinism. We have reason to believe that 
not a few of those good old Methodist preachers, who are now 
with the saints made perfect, were very much given—much 
more, we think, than most of those who are now prosecuting 
their “ work ”—to denouncing certain “horrible dogmas of the 
Presbyterian Confession,” such as election, perseverance of the 
saints, irresistible grace, &c. They gloried in their Arminian- 
ism. But for all that, we make bold to affirm that the spiritual 
power which their ministry unquestionably possessed, was 
derived from the earnestness, the plainness, the unction with 
which they proclaimed the essential doctrines of that very Cal- 
vinism which they so frequently and vigorously vituperated. 
Man’s ruin by the fall, his native depravity and alienation from 
God, his absolute need of a Saviour, and utter inability to save 
himself, the necessity of regeneration by the Holy Spirit, justi- 
fication, not by works, but by faith alone in the blood and 
righteousness of Jesus, the free offer of salvation to every 
human being without money and without price, the necessity 
of holiness, not to merit heaven, but to become meet for it— 
these articles constituted the very burden of their preaching. 
And in every really Calvinistic pulpit that ever existed, or 1s 
now to be found on the face of the earth, these are the precious 
truths that have been and are preached every Sabbath-day. 
We honour and love the Methodist Church for the tenacity 
with which her ministers, from the days of Wesley until now, 
have held fast to these essential elements of the faith once 
delivered to the saints—the faith for which Calvin contended 
so earnestly, the faith which thousands of Calvinists have con- 
fessed on the scaffold and at the stake, but the faith which 
Arminians, properly so called in Holland, Germany, England, 
America, have reprobated and rejected as dishonouring alike to 
God and to man. And those articles which our Methodist friends 
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have so often and so heartily denounced, but which, when they 
attempt to state them, they rather disfigure than describe, are 
only the logical consequences of the very doctrines which they 
and we hold and preach in common. 

They call themselves Arminians ; but it is perfectly obvious 
that their theology differs as widely from that of Limborch, and 
Whitby, and Warburton, and all the recognised Arminian divines 
of Holland and of England, as it does from Calvinism. They 
differ widely and radically in principles and in results ; whereas, 
when we hear the gospel preached by a Methodist, we feel that 
it is the very same to which we love to listen, and are accustomed 
to hear as Presbyterians. And when we read the records of 
Methodist religious experience, we meet with essentially the 
same type of piety as that which is fashioned under Presbyterian 
preaching—the same love, faith, and hope—and often the con- 
fession of the very truth which, when stated in a dogmatic form, 
was the object of the strongest antipathy. Indeed, we have 
been often half-amused, as well as delighted, to notice the in- 
consistency between the prayers of many a worthy Methodist, 
or the account of his experience at the love-feast, his self-renun- 
ciation, his magnifying the riches of divine grace, his confidence 
in God for the future, and his speculative theology. 

But besides the truth proclaimed, the kind and character of 
the men who proclaimed it should be taken into account, when 
considering the causes of the rapid spread of Methodism. Un- 
trained in the schools, they could say, “That which we have 
seen and heard, declare we.” Most of them were taken from 
the people, they were in sympathy with the people, they com- 
prehended their modes of thinking; and therefore their sermons, 
though not constructed according to the rules of art, though 
-often wanting in tastefulness and order, proved themselves to 
be true and effective conciones ad populum. A successor of 
Sir Isaac Newton, Dean Milner, himself one of the greatest 
preachers of his day in Cambridge, described them as of “the 
slapdash sort of sermons ;” and enthusiastically added, “it is 
the sort that does all the good.” They were not dissertations 
nor essays, they never attempted grand argumentation, refined 
analysis, nor metaphysical speculation, but were the utterances 
of hearts which had felt the agony of conviction and the bliss 
of forgiveness, which had been shaken with terror by the awful 
thunders of Sinai, and had been melted into penitence and 
love beneath the cross, by the sight of a Saviour who had given 
himself for them. The necessities of the “ work” were urgent ; 
the Macedonian cries which reached the ears of Mr Wesley 
were many, as well as loud, and he evinced his rare talent 
for handling bodies of men, to use a military phrase, by the 
methods he used to obtain co-workers. Ifa convert had graces 
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and gifts fitting him for public service, he very soon found a 

here within which to exercise them. The latent abilities of 
the “societies” were developed, and devoted to the “ work.” 
Such has been the wise policy of the Methodist Church. She 
has turned to good account the spiritual and natural endow- 
ments of her members, as class-leaders, exhorters, or local 
preachers. She has encouraged her gifted laymen to “speak 
unto the people ;” but she, at the same time, subjects them to 
suitable tests, and controls them by the rules of discipline. 
Hence, in her early days, whenever a society was formed, most, 
if not all, of those who composed it, like the scattered Christians 
of Jerusalem, in one way or other did the work of evangelists ; 
and no wonder, therefore, that in her early annals we find the 
namés of so many men who, though they never enjoyed the 
culture of the schools, rose to be truly mighty and successful 
preachers. 

Our exhausted space forbids our discussing, as fully as we 
could wish, that distinctive institution of Methodism, viz., its 
itinerant ministry. This much, however, we may say, that 
considering the kind of work to which Mr Wesley felt that he 
was called, and the character of the instruments he was obliged 
to employ, he shewed great practical wisdom when he provided 
for his societies an itinerant, rather than a fixed, pastorate. We 
are inclined to believe that its itinerancy has been one of the 
chief means of keeping the Methodist Church so free of those 
speculative tendencies which have revealed themselves, more or 
less, in other prominent denominations ; and we are persuaded 
also that some of the peculiar traits of Methodist piety are to 
be ascribed to this cause. Under a pastorate changed every 
two years, it seems to us unreasonable to look for the staid and 
sober type of Christian character, for a church not content with 
the disjecta membra of the faith, but demanding the systematic 
exposition of the books of Scripture and of the doctrines founded 
on them ; we should rather expect to find Christians, not indeed 
ignorant or indifferent to gospel truth, but fond of excitement, 
and, provided the masses around them are roused to seek 
religion, indisposed to criticise severely the means by which the 
result is produced. 

We will only add, that the Methodist movement deserves to 
be studied, not only as one of the great events of the past cen- 
tury, but because its history may suggest hints as to the best 
method of dealing with some of those problems which are now 
forcing themselves upon the attention of the church. Within 
the most Christian parts of Christendom “there remaineth yet 
much land to be possessed ;” there are huge masses of heathenism 
to be reclaimed. How can they be reached? Under the pres- 
sure of this question, Presbyterian Scotland, of late years, has 
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lent her sanction to agencies which her Bostons, Erskines, and 
Browns, would have rejected, as against the “good order of 
Christ’s house.” Only a year ago the General Assembly of the 
Free Church formally recognised the Episcopalian and layman 
Brownlow North as an evangelist. Radcliff, Grant, Weaver, 
Hammond, and others baptized with the same spirit, men taken 
from the highest and lowest ranks of society, though unordained 
by the laying on of hands of prelate or presbytery, are welcomed 
to pulpits of almost every name, that they may tell to listening 
thousands what God hath done for their souls. It is a sign of 
the times, and it behoves us to ask, whereunto this thing shall 
grow? The careful perusal of the volume before us may help 
us to give the right answer to the question. 





Art. IV.—Bengel and his School. 


The Theological Significance of J. A. Bengel and his School.* By Hermann 
FREIHERR VON DER GOLTz. 


IN recent times, a theological school, in which Scripture investi- 


gation and systematic thought on divine truth are combined, is 
exciting general attention. It differs from the historico-critical 
school, which handles Biblical dogmatics as a testimony to 
primitive Christianity in a historical interest, and from the 
psychological school, which unfolds a theological system out of 
the facts of Christian consciousness. 

The new school starts from the assumption, that the collec- 
tion of books which we possess in the canon is a perfect, and 
self-contained memorial of the redemption acts, (Heilsthaten) 
and revelations of God, given by his appointment for our in- 
struction. Starting with this assumption, it exerts itself to find 
out the inner connection which exists in Scripture itself; the 
fundamental thoughts which rule the particular books, and 
bind them together ; and in this way to attain to a systematic 
insight into the whole of Christian truth. 

A twofold method is possible in this. Either starting from 
the historical unity of the Biblical traditions, to seek to discern, 
in the development of the history of redemption, the founda- 
tions, the realisation, and end of the economy of God (Haus- 
haltung Gottes), and pursuing in Scripture a philosophy of the 
history of mankind; or to trace the ultimate ideas underlying 
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the Biblical writings, and to reach a system of Biblical meta- 
physics, by putting them together. 

hough these attempts have only at this day been honoured 
by earnest attention, still they may be traced far up in Pro- 
testant theology. The school is not only akin, in its historical 
direction, to the labours of a Herder and a Hess, and comes in 
contact, in its metaphysical tendency, with J. Bohme and the 
Theosophy, but we find their fundamental thoughts, at the 
beginning of the former century, clearly enunciated and fruit- 
fully cultivated by a line of distinguished thinkers. 

Herein consists the too little appreciated significance of J. A. 
Bengel, whose exegetical ability is recognised by all theological 
— Under his influence, the second half of last century 

ame the classical period for Wiirtemberg theology, during 
the rising dominion of rationalism over the spirit of the times. 
To elucidate this, and indicate the theological significance of 
the Bengel school, is the design of our paper. The old Pro- 
testant theology had, indeed, derived its religious principle of 
salvation exclusively in Christ, and of justification through faith 
alone from holy Scripture ; but for the working out of doctrine, 
used Scripture only as the basis of this one truth, not as source 
of all truth; rather it made the principle of the subjective 
way ot salvation the theological centse-point of Christian doc- 
trine. Anthropology overshadowed theology, soteriology re- 
ceived an exclusively juridical character, Scripture investigation 
and dogmatics remained separated from one another, and 
dogmatics itself never reached an organic formation of the 
theological system. Whole circles of doctrine, as those of 
theology and eschatology, remained uninfluenced by any pro- 
ductive activity, and the rest lost, under the meagre elucidation 
of the one subjective truth, the wealth of their colours, their 
forms, and their relations, which they have in the Scripture. 
The harmony with which, in Scripture, all truths condition, 
explain, and organically absorb each other, was lost, and the 
true systematics of Christian doctrine, as Jesus and the apostles 
possessed it, without any formal scientific cultivation, gave place 
to an external and one-sided system-making. With this was 
connected the serious evil that, under the influence of the short- 
sighted system, the original signification of the most important 
fundamental Biblical ideas, as Zwj, dda, dixausooivn, aiorige, vevuee, 
Basirsia, &c., was lost sight of. In theological discussions, the 
words of holy Scripture were made use of as weapons, but the 
dominant theology gave them another sense than the sacred 
writers ; in general, a terminology ruled the type of doctrine, 
which was not only alien to the letter, but to the spirit, of 
Scripture. A sad practical fruit of dogmatism was the fact, that 
ecclesiastical science more and more lost the inner influence on 
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the life of the congregation, and preaching, under the influence- 
of this theology, became tasteless to the — 

The reaction against dogmatism withdrew at first into the- 
silence of mysticism, and into the disquietudes of the sects. 
Still, in the first half of the seventeenth century, it numbered 
several important representatives. In the Lutheran Church, it 
attached itself principally to J. Bohme (1575-1624) and J. 
Arndt (1555-1621), in the Reformed Church to H.Grotius (1583- 
1645) and J. Cocceius (1603-1669). Though Béhme dug as. 
much in the depths of his own speculations as in the depths of 
Scripture, he strove, nevertheless, to attain an entire under- 
standing of the truth from Scripture. The line of thought 
which attracted to him special opposition was, in its tendency, 
thoroughly scriptural. It was placing in the foreground the 
supernatural world in its living power and manifold variety. 

Arndt kept himself much more within the limits of revela- 
tion, though he pursued no exegetical method. But he hada 
deep inward relish of the fundamental Biblical thoughts. With 
a comprehensive glance into the image of God and the destinies 
of man, with a living and growing grasp of the work of salva- 
tion, and the dynamic understanding of reconciliation, along 
with the juridical, with the introduction of physics and of Chris- 
tian hope into doctrine, he hit the spirit of Scripture. While 
Arndt adhered comfortably to the orthodox confession, Grotius, 
without fear, broke through the fetters of system in unrestrained 
Scripture investigation. Yet his keen judgment and cool 
criticism failed in inner understanding of Scripture truth. In 
this relation, he was surpassed by Cocceius, who also turned his 
back on dogmatism ; but he sought to replace that system by 
a system derived from Scripture itself. Happy though the 
ground-thought was in tracing the development of the economy 
of God (Haushaltung Gottes), in the history of redemption, yet 
his method of exposition wrought injuriously in bringing in an 
arbitrary interpretation of Scripture in favour of pet ideas. 

At the end of the seventeenth century, Spener arose for the 
vindication of Scripture and its rights. Bible investigation 
stepped to the foreground of theological labour, the barriers of 
system were broken through, and especially prophetic theology 
was more fruitfully handled. Also with the party of Bohme 
and Arndt, the friends of Spener immediately entered into 
living contact. Pietism, however, sank speedily down from the 
height of Spener’s demands. If the holy Scripture had been a 
depository of proof passages, it became a collection of edifying 
texts, whose emphasis was industriously sought. Pietism re- 
ceived a practico-legal character, or, under the influence of 
Zinzendorf, a comfortable (gemiithlich) poetical. direction. 

In Wiirtemberg, pietism, from the commencement, had 
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maiitained a more blessed influence and more solid character, 
through the friendly and prudent reception it met with from 
ecclesiastical authority. The private assemblies were superin- 
tended, but permitted. In Tiibingen a more Biblical method 
began to win influence. A new hymn-book, introduced in 1742, 
put the rich treasury of hymns newly gained in the pietist 
awakening into the hands of the congregations. Thorough and 
comprehensive learning, deep personal piety, warm interest in 
the awakening of congregational life, greater freedom in refer- 
ence to dogmatic system, a decided tendency towards a Biblical 
theology, distinguished the foremost theologians of Wiirtem- 
berg at the beginning of the eighteenth century. It was at the 
same time that pietism lost its original power, and that Wolff’s 
oo philosophy began to rule the professorial chair, that 

. A. Bengel opened a new path by his hidden pious labours. 
It is remarkable that Bengel combined in himself the various 
gifts and mental tendencies that had hitherto been seen sepa- 
rated for propounding a more scriptural development of theo- 
logy. With Grotius, Bengel shared comprehensive learning, 
scientific impartiality, and keen critical judgment. He reminds 
us of Arndt by his mystical vein of feeling and thought, by the 
more lively grasp of the relationship between God and man, by 
his genial understanding of the fundamental thoughts of Scrip- 
ture. Like Cocceius, he started from the historical point of 
view, and laid systematic insight into the economy of God at 
the foundation of his theology. Theosophy, it is true, was less 
natural to Bengel, although he esteemed it ; but as with Bohme, 
the super-sensual world, with its realities, was constantly before 
his thoughts, and his pupil Oetinger led Bohme thoroughly into 
the movements of the Bengel school. The Halle pietism exer- 
cised its awakening power on Bengel personally, and was 
deepened and refined by his scientific earnestness and his 
Biblical sobriety. 

To Bengel it was given to open a new path in Protestant 
theology, which exactly met the fundamental mischiefs of the 
old ecclesiastical doctrine. We shall first attempt a sketch of 
his own theology, and subjoin a survey of his school ; moreover, 
we take for granted a knowledge of Bengel’s writings. 

A glance into the scanty notices of Bengel’s education, which 
Burk has furnished in-his biography, reveals the influences to 
which he was subjected in the + > in of his character. 
The writings of Arndt, Gerhard, Francke, and Schade, formed 
his first spiritual nourishment. Asa student, he was a member 
of a society founded for mutual edification. Reuchlin and 
Hochstetter, his valued teachers, fostered alike his devout spirit 
and his inquiring mind. On his tour through the most im- 
portant German universities, he lingered for a time in Halle, 
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and received the deepest impressions from the pietists there. 
Anton was lecturing at the time on the Revelation of St John, 
and there, too, he was first made acquainted with the excellent 
exegetical works of Vitringa, the pupil of Cocceius. 

But the proper bent of his life Bengel received from his own 
character—the innermost essence of which may be best described 
by the word, “the fear of God ;” for his calling kept him in a 
narrow, insignificant sphere. From his twenty-sixth to his 
fifty-fourth year he laboured as a teacher in the convent school 
of Denkendorf. When he obtained the elevation of prelate of 
Herbrechtingen, his far-reaching influence was already firmly 
established. His most important writings owe their origin to 
local necessities lying within the circle of his limited calling. 
Conscientious scruples as to the variety of readings in the dif- 
ferent editions used by his pupils led him to undertake his 
critical works on the New Testament. The Gnomon arose 
gradually during repeated readings of the New Testament with 
his pupils, for which he jotted down brief condensed annotations. 
The sixty addresses on Revelation originated in the hours of 
domestic edification. All Bengel’s theological writings relate 
to the criticism of the text, and to the exposition of the New 
Testament, and contain chiefly the most subtle investigations, 
and the defence of them against numerous attacks. He has not 
only written nothing dogmatic, but he has, moreover, made no 
attempts at the systematizing of Scripture doctrine. Yet his 
influence on the church and on theology was reformatory, as 
well through means of his personal influence on the younger 
theologians, as by means of his writings. In early youth he 
was taught to regard the invisible God more than visible men 
in his conduct and labours. A tender conscientiousness, an in- 
exorable strictness towards himself, made him regard every work 
he undertook as a trial of faithfulness laid upon him by God. 
Along with an active inquisitiveness and acute judgment, this 
upright subjection under the fear of the living God gave him 
accuracy, solicitude, and thoroughness in his converse with 
divine things, and a proud freedom of mind, as well as an un- 
daunted courage, which feared the face of no man in the con- 
fession and defence of known truths, and in the exposure of 
known errors. So thoroughly was this submissive subjection to 
God and his word, the unbiassed innermost impulse of his heart, 
that when any pointed him to the ordinary method of his con- 
temporaries, he might well ask with astonishment—*“ Must I 
not then seek truth where God has given it to us?” In this 
Bengel took the same path with Luther. He did not at first 
discover the prevailing errors and mistakes of his time, and then 
throw away the old and seek the new, but for peace of conscience 
in his secret walk with God, he sought the truth in his word, 
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confessed it when known, and allowed not himself to be terrified 
by any pious shibboleth when he found himself with his dis- 
covery in antagonism tomen. Hence Bengel, to the end of his 
life, never strove after innovations, or party, or church reforma- 
tion ; the new which he brought forth was the result of investiga- 
tion begun without bias, and what he accomplished was produced 
by the impression of a man full of unction (gesalbten persin- 
lichkeit), and by his literary labour. So much did Bengel draw 
the fundamental thoughts of his theology without bias from 
Scripture, during many years of converse with it, that he was 
only faintly conscious of being original for his time; and yet he 
imprinted them with stimulating power on the minds of his 
young friends, and on wider circles. 

The defect of Protestant theology appears to us to consist 
principally in this, that it made Scripture only the STANDARD 
of a fixed system of truth, instead of drawing truth, ever new 
and ever deeper, from it as the souRCE of knowledge. It is, 
however, the spirit of the whole activity of Bengel’s life, that he 
regarded Scripture, not only as the criterion of truth already 
developed, but also as a well from whence truth was yet to be 
drawn; that he worked restlessly himself to draw truth solely 
and entirely from Scripture ; and that he keenly perceived the 
dangers when devout thought estranged itself from Scripture as 
its fountain. Equally important with teaching nothing which 
had no foundation in Scripture, did it seem to him to teach 
everything which Scriptureset forth asof chief consequence. Thus 
chiefly were the fetters of the prevailing dogmatic system burst, 
but neither the vagaries of a devout sensibility, nor the system 
of human philosophy, were substituted for it, but on the ground 
of evangelical truth he endeavoured the progressive building up 
of doctrine from Scripture. The received church doctrine and 
the rising theology advanced to Scripture with already developed 
views, and either carried their preconceptions into Scripture, or 
with their preconceptions came into collision withScripture. Ben- 
gel, on the contrary, sought after the divine fundamental thoughts 
in the Scripture itself. Such an effort, doubtless, presupposed 
that Scripture contains a connected system in which the organism 
of objective truth stamps itself. We may therefore inscribe on 
the characteristics of his theology the motto—The pure Scrip- 
tures—only the Scriptures—the whole Scriptures. 

The fear of God, which was the tenderest and deepest trait of 
his character, made him above all act in earnest with holy 
Scripture asthe woRD oF Gop. Let us hear him himself, in order 
to spoons what far-reaching consequences the pious spirit of 
his itivestigation of Scripture involved. He sometimes called 
the holy eset “God’s book.” So in his “ Abriss der- 


Briider gemeinde,” sec. 24, “ The sacred Scripture is God’s book.. 
VOL. XI.—NO. XL. x 
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The whole contents of it are holy, wholesome, and satisfying. 
Nothing in them is in vain or unfruitful. No one can under- 
stand everything, but all the saints of all times and places are 
but as one disciple, who turns to use the whole contents.” 
Again, sec. 86, “ Every ray and beam of divine truth in the me 
tures can beget in man the knowledge of God, and of himself ; 
can humble, raise, and direct him.” It was thus a matter of 
conscience with him to draw out of Scripture everything which 
was set forth in them. His principle was, “ Non timide, non 
temere.” Thus we read, “ Ordo Temporum,” cap. 8, sec. 1, 
“‘ What God teaches we must by all means learn, one thing after 
another. Step by step God advances in revealing the secrets of 
his kingdom. What is given to each age by God must be ap- 
propriated by the saints. Nothing more must they take to them- 
selves, they must receive nothing less, The measure of revela- 
tion in every age is the measure of the knowledge of the saints.” 
The piety with which Bengel submitted himself to Scripture 
gave him unfettered courage and freedom towards those who 
would hold him back with the charge of heterodoxy. Ordo 
Temporum, viii—* In things that are not written I am just as 
timid as any, but whithersoever the word of truth calls and per- 
mits us, thither I follow and search. This is my plan in the 
greatest and in the smallest matters, in that which all teach and 
learn and in that which many despise and neglect, in that 
which is manifestly fruit-bearing and in that which is considered 
empty and useless. What is written, 1 appropriate as written 
for me. What God reveals, he means us to learn.” Erklarte 
Offenbarung, Beschluss, p. 1065—“ What the great God lays 
before us in his word is for our belief—in more important or in 
minor matters, in spiritual or in material things, whether it con- 
cern a thing itself, or the circumstances of place and time, or 
the way and manner of the thing. Unbelief picks out what suits 
it, and casts the rest away under the best appearances.” 
Specially characteristic of Bengel’s attitude towards sacred 
Scripture, is the spirit in which he spent a large portion of his 
life in the laborious work of TEXT-cRITICISM. It was with him 
fless the desire to enrich the stores of learning, than the neces- 
sity of conscience which impelled him. Gnomon, preface, sect. 8 : 
—“The pure text is so important, lest we should pass over 
apostolic words unprofitably, or handle the words of learned 
men instead of those of the apostles.” Erkl. Offenb. p. 1051 
(cap. 22, ver. 18, 19) :—*“It can be indifferent to no one who 
trembles at God’s word what text of the revelation falls into his 
hands; but he should institute inquiry, and thank God when 
the best has been discovered.” The thought of God ever 
counterbalanced with Bengel the consideration of what was 
counted holy by men; and he bravely endured the severe 
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‘attacks of the orthodox on the liberty he allowed himself with 
respect to the teatus receptus, as well as the assaults of the 
school of Ernesti, on account of his tender and timid considera- 
tion for the traditional text, Bengel stood, as he said in an- 
other connection, between two fires) The same freedom, 
founded on the word of God, reveals to us the way that 4 
regarded the understanding and exposition of Scripture. Hi 
first hermeneutical principle was to this effect—‘Te totum 
applica ad textum, et totum textum applica ad te.” “Omnia 
te textus, si sapis, ipse docet.” The work of the expositor he 
considered to be to place the Bible student of to-day in the 


position of the original reader. 


i The use of science and commentary consists principally in these 
things :— 
ef To preserve, to restore, to defend the purity of the text. 

“TI. To elucidate the proper signification of the language which 
the sacred writers made use of. 

“TIT. To exhibit the historical relations which the passage pre- 
supposes. 

“TV. To remove errors and mistakes which have subsequently 
crept in—+.e., in short, to place the readers of to-day in the same 
position in which the original readers found themselves.” (Gnomon, 
preface, sec. 4.) 

Bengel not only found this work sufficient for the task of 
Scripture exposition, but he yielded no other right to it; be- 
cause the Scriptures carry with them their own perspicuity and 
power. Erkl. Offenb. Einleitung (Introduction), sec. 3, he 
says :—“ Hypotheses generally flow from human caprice, and 
the word of God is so bent in accordance with them, that men 
bring out of it whatever pleases them. No one will ascribe to 
me that sort of thing. We must commence only with such 
observations as lie clearly before our eye in the text. After- 
wards, by right conclusions, we are led ever further.” 

The double impulse which animated Bengel to bring out or 
it all that the Scripture contained, to put into it nothing of his 
own, extended not only to the use of Scripture which aims at a 
knowledge of the truth, but also to its application to the heart. 
He was convinced that, “whoever obeyed the drawings of 
divine love in the truth, draws out of the divine word, when 
he has understood the sense, all that is wholesome, without 
labour, without particular incitement,” (Preface to Gnomon, 
sec. 25). Similarly he remarks in the preface to Erkl. Offenb. 
sec. xil.:—“ We may usefully dilate on the word of God to 
one another in public discourses and writings, but apply it only 
in a closer contact with it; yes, a brave soul can have it best 
applied by the Spirit of grace in solitude. An expositor is like 
a maker of wells, who dare not pour water into the spring, but 
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whose sole work is to see that it flows without escaping, with- 
out obstruction and impurity, through the conduit and pipes 
into the casks, so that others as well as himself may get enough. 
But sometimes I come in unexpectedly with a sting. Let any 
who is concerned about honest profit leave that until he again 
falls upon such a passage.” 

However important therefore to Bengel, according to the 
above statement of the exegete’s task, were all the aids of 
human learning, he yet saw the proper understanding of Scrip- 
ture in a spiritual relationship with Reuven things themselves. 
As he says in the preface to the exposition of Revelation, sec. 
viii. :—“ The proper exposition of holy Scripture depends on 
the gift of divine grace, though with this the science of lan- 
guage, history, and helps of that kind do service.” 

That Bengel stood pretty much alone in this pious attitude 
of heart towards holy Scripture, and that he was bound to it 
by the fear of God in spite of all human authority, he knew 
right well. “God has taught me from my youth up to look to 
him alone; and in my course I have encountered so many 
human judgments, that it is a matter of indifference to me, as 
regards conscience, whether God and man, or God alone, pro- 
nounces my conduct good.” Even a well-disposed pious will 
did not seem to him to be a sufficient qualification for treading 
the arduous, self-denying path of truth. 


“ Now-a-days few of the well-disposed deal with Scripture as 
they ought, and as becomes the counsel of God. Those who are 
regarded as the greatest lovers of the Bible, seek only a moderate 
knowledge, and halt at surface and secondary matters, which are 
otherwise valuable and useful in their degree. Others grasp what 
first dawned upon their minds when they were awakened, or what 
has been impressed upon them by approved teachers in a certain 
form, and there remain in too easy repose, flatter themselves into 
perfect contentment, and henceforward make no further progress. 
They exalt themselves into a rule, according to which they mea- 
sure not only themselves, but also other souls—readers, teachers, 
even Moses and all the prophets, the apostles, and Jesus Christ, 
our alone Master, himself. The first holds an accurate understand- 
ing of Scripture to be impossible; the second unnecessary; the 
third dangerous; the fourth to be something suitable not for him- 
self but for others, or for himself not now but another time. 
Hence it happens that the Lord Jesus, who is ready to give us 
beautiful and ever new lessons, is deserted by his best pupils, to 
whom he so willingly opens the Scriptures, but who run out of 
school and leave him alone.” (Erkl. Offenb. ou. i. 1, p. 158.) 


The utterances quoted are sufficient to prove that Bengel, 
driven by liveliest pressure of conscience, assumed once more 
the posture towards Scripture which Protestantism had only 
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too early abandoned. Rejecting allegorical, mystical, and dog- 
matical straining of interpretation, he held the GRAMMATICO- 
HISTORICAL exposition to be the alone right one; but demanded 
a regard to the whole and the connection of Scripture itself, 
and an inward relish for the divine truths revealed therein. It 
may he replied that the strongest expressions of devout sub- 
mission to the holy Scriptures are not wanting in the earlier 
Protestant teachers. That is true; and a champion of ortho- 
doxy, Flacius, has laid down some excellent hermeneutical 
rules in his Clavis. The result, however, shews that his devo- 
tion to the divine word and the fear of God have not actually 
been so thorough in practice. Bengel, whose theological theory 
became theological practice, drew his fundamental views, his 
comprehension of Scripture, his systematics, from his converse 
with Scripture; and thus was his theology led, in the most 
beneficial way, into a new path. 

With the same energy, and with important results, Bengel 
applied his truly Reformation principles of Scripture exposition, 
thus again made available. He really laid the foundation for a 
more scriptural development of doctrine. Twofold are the evil 
consequences observable from the estrangement of the Pro- 
testant doctrine from Scripture. In the short-sighted limita- 
tion to an isolated centre-point we may say, in the first place, 
that the connection of the whole revealed truth was lost, and. 
the separate doctrines were viewed, not in the original light of 
the primitive comprehensive thoughts of God and of the deeds 
of God developing themselves according to plan. Next, in the 
dialectic cultivation of doctrine from the abstract centre-point, 
the language of instruction and preaching was estranged from 
the language of Scripture, and an unbiblical terminology and 
growing confusion of ideas gained footing in the professor’s 
chair and in the pulpit. Both evils Bengel began to pull up 
by the roots without any reformatory bias, and solely from the 
fear of God and the conscientiousness with which he placed 
himself as a docile pupil under the word of God ; and his dis- 
ciples advanced more consciously and fruitfully along the same 
path. Little as Bengel worked up the results of his Scripture 
study into systematic form, the germs of a theological system 
derived from the Bible are clearly to be found in his exegetical 
writings. In his persevering study of Scripture, directed to the 
inner understanding of it, he made the Scripture method of 
elucidating all things in heaven and earth, from one centre- 
point, his own. From this connected knowledge of all revealed 
truth he thought and judged; and had any one asked him 
about the analogia fidei by which Scripture interpretation 
must be regulated, he could only have named the original 
tem of truth of the divine economy, which lies at the foun 
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tion of Scripture. Bengel sought the knowledge of the truth 
less in single texts and declarations of Scripture ; he saw rather 
in the holy Scriptures a whole, and compared the inner organ- 
ism which combines the works of God in one system, where all 
the parts find their significance only as members of the whole, 
with the inner connection which runs through all divine revela- 
tion. Gnomon, preface, sec. xiii—“In the works of God, down 
to the smallest blade of grass, the utmost symmetry prevails ; 
in the words of God the closest connection prevails, down to the 
most insignificant points.” 

Bengel declares distinctly what is the ruling centre-point in 
the Biblical system of truth in Ordo Temporum, cap. xi. 13, 
—“The holy Scriptures form one harmonious work. All its 
books form one corpus. Each is self-contained, and fulfils for 
itself perfectly its particular object. All together make one 
book, which grows out of those parts, and has a more general, 
far more comprehensive, object. It is one ground thought, 
which infinitely, divinely comprehends all in itself,—from which 
all times proceed, which has measured past, present, and future.” 
And, “we must not regard Holy Scripture as a text-book and 
example-book, but as an incomparable narrative of the divine 
economy with reference to the human race, from the beginning 
to the end of all things,—through all the ages of the world as 
a beautiful, glorious, connected system. For although every 
Biblical book is a self-contained whole, and every author has his 
own manner, one Spirit breathes through all, one idea pene- 
trates all. The one ever explains and confirms the other. 
What God does to individual saints and to his whole people are 
wondrously interwoven together, and a single glance into his 
economy, which extends to everything, is more valuable than 
the most secret intelligence from all the cabinets of earthly 
potentates.” 

Bengel was clear in his own mind on the point, though he 
seldom spoke of it, that with the elucidation of the separate 
portions of Scripture from this fundamental thought controlling 
all the Scripture, theology would enter on a new path. His 
Gnomon itself advances the claim in the preface, sec. v.—“ In 
the treatment of Holy Scripture, there have hitherto been 
several periods. We find (1) the native method; (2), the 
moral ; (3), the dry ; (4), the revived ; (5), the polemical, dog- 
matic, logical ; (6), the critical, polyglott, archzological, homi- 
letic method. The knowledge, and understanding of Scripture, 
has not yet entered into the power which is offered in Scripture 
itself. The manifold diverging differences of opinions, and the 
darkness in which our eyes are involved in the prophets, pre- 
vent that. Hence we must advance to the manly and royal. 
‘treatment of Scripture which corresponds to its perfection.” 
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That the idea which Bengel placed in the centre of theology 
renders a systematic nfoldirig possible, which would embrace 
the whole contents of Christian truth, no one will deny. From 
a merely dogmatic standpoint, the fundamental thought of an 
economy of God embracing heaven and earth, time and eternity, 
may be called a happy discovery. For what has been called 
the —— of reformed theology, God’s honour and glory— 
and what has been termed the principle of Lutheran theology— 
the salvation and life of men in Christ, are comprehended and 
united in one in this thought. The contents of the economy of 
God, as well according to the decree before the foundation of 
the world, which lies at its foundation, as according to its de- 
velopment and execution, as also according to its ultimate aim, 
are no other than that the invisible and hidden God reveals and 
glorifies himself by the creation, preservation, government, re- 
storation, and glorification of the creature. Viewed from this 
standpoint, all parts of Christian doctrine indeed are compre- 
hended in one whole—all is in one, one in all. At the same 
time the predominantly earthly point of view of Protestant doc- 
trine is expanded into cosmical significance, the metaphysical 
truths of revelation are enclosed together with the development 
of the history of revelation, and in fact not the least particle of 
Christian truth can be named which is not rooted in that funda- 
mental thought. The parts ars beheld in the whole, and the 


whole in the parts. But Bengel, to whom Fr dogmatic 


labour was alien, laid no stress on the fact that a dogmatic sys- 
tem might be built upon this foundation, but rather on the fact 
that the idea of the economy of God is actually the fundamental 
thought which rules all Scripture, and links all together into 
one harmonious whole. The dogmatic consequence of this— 
which, however, he himself did not draw—would have been 
this: A system of doctrine founded on Scripture must, from the 
central-point of the economy of God, elucidate divine and human 
things. The Scripture revelation does not either purpose to 
reveal the secret essence of God alone, without relation to the 
human world, or to shew to the individual alone the true wor- 
ship of God, and the most direct way to happiness. A king- 
dom of God, founded in God, comprehending the visible and 
invisible world and many eternities, is the inner bond of all the 
works, deeds, and revelations of God. The inner unity of the 
manifold parts of Scripture consists in this, that it is a connected, 
perfect, and clear memorial of the economy of God. Whoever 
has attained an inward comprehension of Scripture—has entered 
into its = and plan—will spontaneously regard and judge 
the manifold variety of revealed facts and truths just from the 
centre-point from which the holy Scriptures are written in 
inner harmony. 
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Only by the assumption of this fundamental thought, are we 
in the position to appreciate, in their true significance, the 
chronological and apocalyptic labours of Bengel. The former 
cost him an extraordinary expenditure of time and strength, 
which seems to bear no proportion to the value of the results. 
The latter were the darling labour of his life, and in his time— 
in a certain circle, mainly contributed to procure for him a 
prophetic reputation—though his understanding of the Revela- 
tion of St John, in detail, has no particular value now-a-days. 
The design of our paper does not permit us to enter into any 
further estimate of the actual results of these investigations. 
Without apologizing for Bengel’s chronological and apocalyptic 
systems, we shall indicate the theological significance of these 
labours. The spirit and value of these labours lie in the kernel 
concealed within the shell. At the foundation of his chrono- 
logical labours lay the idea of the projection of a history of 
redemption, and a historical comprehension of Christianity as 
a gradually progressive institution of God. With regard to the 
Apocalypse he got at the kernel of Scripture, in again placing 
prophetic theology in the foreground; and the fundamental 
thoughts which he derived from the Apocalypse, became the 
foundations of a new development of Protestant doctrine. 
Bengel belongs to that rare class of inquirers, whose appetite 
for thorough knowledge leads them into the most subtle and 
careful examination of details, while at the same time, they 
continually keep in view the spirit and scope of the whole. It 
can easily be proved from Bengel’s own utterances, that in 
this sense he sought to determine the age of the world,—to 
link together the chain of Biblical chronology to explain the 
apocalyptic numbers. The inwardly connected economy of God 
was in his thoughts, and he considered its inward gradual un- 
folding as divided also outwardly into definite periods. Thus 
we read in his work, “ Weltalter’’ (Age of the World), chap. i. 
11: “From the beginning of the first book of Moses to the end 
of Revelations, so many periods are not named in vain. If we 
regard them piecemeal, they often appear frivolous and con- 
temptible ; if we take them together according to their intro- 
duction in Scripture itself, we find a continuous connected line 
of time, consisting of proportionate parts, which must be worthy 
of divine wisdom, nik be of inestimable importance. The goal 


of this Scriptural line is the day of Christ. Without this goal 
it is impossible to say why so many important histories are 
recorded in Scripture without any indication of the date, and 
why the circumstances of time are often so punctually declared 
in connection with minor histories.’ The assumption that the 
Scripture is a monument of the organically membered economy 
of God, and that the revelation of God in Scripture is designed 
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to give man an abiding insight into the aim of God’s ways 
with the human race, lay at the foundation of Bengel’s interest 
in Biblical chronology. Because he supposed that this inner 
organic dovelopment of the economy of God had also its out- 
ward measure of defined, regular periods—for this reason 
alone did he attach importance to the chronological chain. So 
at the introduction to Erkl Offenb. sec. 34, “Jesus Christ 
has revealed things and times together ; therefore we dare 
not separate one quite from the other, because they have not 
been joined together in vain. Whoever has a false chronology 
will also falsely nnderstand the thing itself.” All soothsayi 
o— to raise the veil of futurity was far from Benge 
Ordo Temporum, chap. xi. 15, “ An audacious inquiry con- 
cerning the last day I remove far from mine eyes, not only by 
public protest, but also in the innermost chamber of my con- 
science, and wish it removed from the eyes of all who walk in 
the faith.” 

The reverence with which Bengel regarded everything which 
is in the Scriptures as a gift of God, full of design, caused him 
to inquire why so many dates run through the Bible ; and as 
the connection of the economy of God dawned upon him out of 
Scripture, he believed he might find in the chronology an out- 
ward scaffolding for the history of revelation, inwardly so 
harmoniously ordered and jointed. For example, on the 
detailed dates in Luke iii. 1, 2, 23, Matt. iii. 1, he remarks in 
the “ Harmonie der Evangelien” (Harmony of the Gospels), 
sec, £2, obs. ii., “This also is a part of Scripture, and should 
be despised by no one in self-conceit or self-will, or in apparent 
zeal, as something in vain ; but should be received with grati- 
tude, modesty, and reverence, and be expounded as much as 
possible. Everything that may be learned must be turned to 
the use, without boasting, which may be drawn, if not by all, 
yet by different readers in different degrees, not just in the 
most important hours of repentance or death ; yet, notwith- 
standing, for their improvement, strengthening, and discipline, 
and especially to the praise of God, in the wisdom of God, and 
truth of his word.” 

How earnestly Bengel strove to construct a connected history 
of the economy of God with his chronological investigations, 1s 
proved by the way in which he, following the track of Matt. i. 
1, 18, believed that he had furnished an important contribution 
to Christian apologetics. Thus he says, in the “ Weltalter” 
(Age of the World), chap. i. 12, “ A proper decision by which 
the dates of the Old and New Testament are brought into their 
fit place, serves for a noble proof, particularly against the Jews, 
that the books of the Old and New Testament are accordant 
and inseparable, in purport and origin.” And “Ordo Tem- 
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porum,” chap. xi 13, “ The chronological line from Genesis to 
the Apocalypse establishes, in the firmest way, the immutable 
truth of all Scripture, against all opponents of. the Old or of the 
New Testament.” It is interesting and characteristic as to the 
spirit of Bengel’s theology that, in the preface to “ Ordo Tem- 
porum,” sect. 1, he places the new thought, which lay at the 
foundation of his Scripture investigation in connection with 
Biblical chronology, alongside of the old Protestant doctrine. 
“The holy Scripture gives as a double monument: first, the 
knowledge of God, the Creator, Redeemer, Comforter, of angels, 
of men, of sin, of grace, &c. ; and this knowledge is the most 
necessary. Next, the way and manner of the divine economy 
in the education of the human race, in the promises of Christ, 
given, fulfilled, or yet to be fulfilled, in the government of the 
people from the first to the last times. A physician may not 
forget the bones in examining the finer parts. So he who uses 
Scripture in a becoming manner will handle the chief points of 
faith for his own and others’ salvation ; but just so he may 
not neglect the sacred times, particularly as both parts mutually 
elucidate and confirm each other.” In the historical direction, 
which a great part of the recent theology has taken, it appears 
superfluous to indicate the pioneer significance of these funda- 
mental thoughts of Bengel. 

Intimately connected with the chronological were the apoca- 
lyptic labours of Bengel. ‘Ordo Temporum,” chap. viii. 13 : 
“The goal of all times in Scripture is the return of Jesus Christ 
in glory.” The ground on which Bengel founded his industrious 
investigation of the Apocalypse is again respect for the words of 
Scripture: “Happy is he who reads and hears the words of the 
one ee He did not permit himself to be deprived, either 

y the difficulties of understanding, or by the variety of inter- 
pretations hitherto offered, of the hope of discovering the true 
meaning of Scripture. According to the fundamental thoughts 
which he derived from holy Scripture, it was necessary that 
prophecy should advance more into the foreground of research 
than it had hitherto done in Protestant theology. He saw the 
cause of this in the fact, that the interpretation offered in 
Scripture itself had not yet entered in power, partly in the 
darkness in which our eyes are involved in prophecy. For the 
economy of God receives full elucidation for the separate parts 
of its development, only from the ultimate aim of it ; inasmuch 
as the decree lying at its foundation comes to realisation. 
Here too the particular results of his research are less import- 
ant, than the prompting spirit and the abiding fundamental 
thoughts, which he transferred from the prophetic parts to the 
other parts of Christian doctrine. He thereby gave a new 
direction to the entire studies of his school, and acquired new 
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ground-thoughts, out of which a more scriptural, systematic 
structure of Christian doctrine was unfolded. He regarded, 
moreover, these labours more in the light of a service of God, 
than the considered censure or praise of men. “ Abriss der 
Briidergemeinde :” “I do not make apocalyptic theology solely 
the subject of my writings, but it is a part of them. I have 
-mever presumed to play the prophet. Who is a bad inter- 
preter or a right one in prophecy, depends not on the dictum 
of any man, but on the testimony of the Lord.” Bengel sought 
in prophetic theology the key to the trve appreciation of the 

resent, and from the thoughts and plans of God laid down in 
it, elucidated the varied human relationships. “Erkl. Offenb.” 
ou, xii. 12, p. 621: “God has given this remarkable pro- 
phecy so solemnly, not only in order that we may have a 
commonplace of his providence over his believing people, or 
that: after the final fulfilment we may know his omniscience, 
known to us without that, but that his servants in every age 
may know how it is with them; and the more dangerous a 
time is, the greater the help which is offered them in the 
prophecy.” The survey of the school of Bengel will complete 
the proof, that the significance of Bengel consists less in what 
he added of actual results to theological science, than in the 
fundamental thoughts, of which he was only half conscious to 
himself, which he derived from a conscientious converse with 
the holy Scriptures, out of which all his laborious special 
studies proceeded. 

In fact, the germs of a Biblical system of doctrine, @.e., of a 
connected knowledge of the truth from Scripture, lay in the 
method of Scripture interpretation, which Bengel originated, 
and in the fundamental thought of the economy of God, which 
with Scripture he placed in the centre point of theological 
thought. Once in Weltalter (i. 23) Bengel expresses pointedly 
this significance of his researches—“ The great economy of God 
is exhibited in Scripture, how he has given his promises, has 
fulfilled them, and will fulfil them in Christ Jesus, In this last 
connection we first perceive, why the holy Scripture, in its 
books, is arranged as it is, and not otherwise ; as well as how 
they are composed after each other, from Moses till the aposties, 
and furnish a system or connected record. Without such a 
consideration many use the holy Scriptures, for the most part 
as a little text-book (Spruchbiichlein).” To the same effect 
Hahn writes (1778) to Ewald—“I honour the writings of 
Oetinger and Bengel, those two despised men, not so much on 
account of style, as on account of the principal ideas, which I 
feel in my heart to be in accordance with Scripture.” 

Ph. M. Hahn’s system affords a thorough proof of this asser- 
tion, for he has worked up systematically the fundamental 
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thoughts of Scripture brought to light by Bengel in the most 
unmixed and clearest way. Here we can only give some pre- 
liminary hints. 

The DocTRINE OF GoD, under the point of view of the 
economy of God, was brought out of the metaphysical abstrac- 
tion in which the isolated treatment had placed it, and put 
in the most living relation to revelation and its history. ‘The 
secrets of the inner life of God, which is perfect in itself, and in- 
dependent of all finite being and events, were not denied, but 
so toned that the God of Scripture is the revealed, and not the 
hidden God, while it is from his works and deeds that we know 
his nature (Wesen). Hence Bengel connects the doctrine of 
God with the name of God, places in the foreground the attri- 
butes of holiness and glory, which are exalted in revelation, in- 
sists on the careful distinction of Father, Son, and Spirit— 
Compare the discussion on Apoc. i. 7, in Gnomon, on the names 
of God, and especially the discourses on Revelation. 

The fact that Bengel directed thought to the end of the ways 
of God was not only a completing of inquiry, but the means by 
which the entire understanding of Scripture found a new path, 
The heavenly world with its unseen realities entered vividly into 
consciousuess. The eye of faith was directed from the earthly 
church as an institution of piety for salvation, to the kingdom of 
God, which is of heavenly origin, of heavenly power, and heavenly 
design, and which stretches itself far beyond the horizon of this 
earthly world. By directing thought to the future world, the 
world of spirit attained reality and form as a self-subsisting, ful- 
filled domain of life ; anda Biblical consideration of the nature of 
things must needs break through the world of sense, Compare, 
for instance, the Excursus in the Gnomon on Heb. xii., on the 
independent existence of the blood of Christ in heaven. The 
spiritualistic separation of the spirit and the body, the mistak- 
ing of the ultimate design of God in the visible, bodily exhibition 
of his glory, ceased ; and with the ideas of the corporeality and 
essentiality of the spirit, he more deeply appreciated the living 
bond between the world of spirit and the world of sense, At 
the same time the right point of view for the historical under- 
standing of revelation was supplied from eschatology. In con- 
nection with this, the evil of neglecting the living, ethical, and 
physical bond between God and man, in favour of the juridical 
relationship to God, necessarily ceased. This affected the 
doctrine of the atonement, and the comprehension of the Chris- 
tian life. In his chronological and apocalyptic writings there 
was opened up furthermore a deeper understanding of the Old 
Testament, although none of his literary activity was elsewhere 
devoted to its exposition. His pupils first advanced further on 
the path opened up by him. Moreover, the human, historical 
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figure of Christ attained fuller recognition than in the ecclesias- 
tical Christology. Though, as remarked, the germs and indica- 
tions only of these consequences are given in Bengel’s writings, 
the further unfolding is found only scattered here and there in 
single observations, 

More immediately successful and more worked out were the 
fruits of Bengel’s research in the new elucidation of the original 
significance of the PRINCIPAL BIBLICAL THOUGHTS. Here also 
he took up the interrupted work of the Reformation period. 
In the short, pithy annotations of the “Gnomon,” a store of 
biblico-theological material, towards this side, is deposited. In 
this labour Bengel was obliged to combat not only dogmatism, 
but also Pietism and the Moravians. Not only had orthodoxy 
broken off its doctrinal development in a firmly fixed unbiblical 
terminology, which estranged the substance as well as the form 
of doctrine from the holy Scripture. Cocceius also, under the 
one-sided influence of his federal system, and of his far from 
sober propensity for allegorising, and Pietism, in the effort to 
make the reading of Scripture fully edifying, misemployed the 
emphasis of Biblical language in well meant but arbitrary in- 
terpretations. Bengel’s fear of the words of God deterred him 
alike from the too much and the too little. The simplicity of 
Scripture words concerned him more than pet ideas and pious 
feelings; his sober perspicuity and his tender conscientiousness 
revolted from every human addition. He combated the trivia- 
lities and audacities of Zinzendorfs hymns with the zeal of 
earnest admonition and warning. It was not only a postulate 
of his piety, but a conviction,<tested by long years of converse 
with the Scriptures—that the Bible as the word of God speaks 
only one language, 7. ¢., that in the designation of sacred things 
it has a manner throughout the same, however different the 
causes, garbs, and points of view of the individual authors may 
be. His notions of the independent peculiarities of the separate 
writers, and of the influence of their human gifts on their writ- 
ings, were, according to the standard of the orthodox idea of in- 
spiration, daring and free, as the way in which, in the Harmony 
of the Gospels, he ascribes to Matthew and John “a higher and 
greater measure of the Spirit,” than to Mark and Luke. But 
this conviction took for granted that in the manifold parts of 
Scripture, which had from time to time arisen, an harmonious 
self-connected system of truth was concealed out of which the 
sacred writers discoursed. The inner harmony of the truth 
living in them permitted them to bind with the same words ideas 
which ever remained the same, and communicated a force and 
moderation to their method of discourse which far surpasses clas- 
sical literature. This force, which grasps much in one, and this 
moderation which knows no exaggeration, no empty phrase, im- 
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parts to Scripture that irresistible charm which it exercises over 
every unvitiated taste. Hence the word of God is never exhausted 
through thecenturies, and the intelligent reader never grows weary 
of exploring itsdepths. The saying, that an elephant must swim, 
in Scripture, and a sheep may wade in it, was alagee by Bengel 
from the church father from his innermost experience. In the 
preface to the Gnomon, sec. xii., he makes the demand—“To exe- 
gesis belongs especially knowledge of Biblical language, which is 
ever worthy of divine wisdom, even when it condescends entirely 
to our low condition. Three things were combined in the holy 
men of the Old and New Testament with accurate knowledge 
of the truth—the orderly connection of thought, the precise ex- 
pression of ideas, the original power of the affections.” This 
claim proceeded from the observation that Scripture in its form 
is a whole—a self-connected production of the Holy Ghost, and 
attention especially to the last two points cuts at the root of the 
mischief of the exegetical and dogmatical theology previously 
prevailing. Then Bengel sought (Gnomon, preface, sec. xiv.) 
“to explain the meaning and force of the words of the text, 7. ¢., 
to understand what substance of thought the words concealed 
in the mind of the author, not too much and not too little. 
The niceties and accuracies of the divine language must be 
sought out. The emphatic style must be studied in which the 
proper signification is sometimes stronger and sometimes weaker. 
The Greek language is rich in means of emphasis. It happens 
very easily that false emphases are found and the true over- 
looked. Both must be narrowly observed. Through all periods 
of Scripture there runs wonderfully an analogy of precise usage, 
usus loquendi, uninterruptedly remaining the same ;” and 
Gnomon preface, sec. xiv., “A good style must be deep and 
simple. Both, seldom combined elsewhere, are united in hol 
Scripture, the greatest depth with the greatest simplicity. All 
human niceties of court style are surpassed by the language of 
holy Scripture. God speaks worthy of God. Deepare histhoughts, 
and therefore his words are inexhaustible in excellence and 
power. The verbal expression of the sacred writers corresponds 
exactly to their mental impression of the things. Much is ex- 
pressed with the most appropriate medium. That must be 
sought after. In this sense, Luther says, theologyis nothing but a 
grammar, which occupies itself with the words of the Holy Spirit.” 
This harmony of the Biblical wews loguendi was not under- 
stood by Bengel in the sense that every word in every connec- 
tion, and in every author, had only one narrowly fixed idea, 
That the fundamental thoughts in their harmonious light are 
broken into many rays, Bengel clearly saw; and his Gnomon 
is full of this. But he saw in Scripture such an accuracy and 
clearness in the delineation of heavenly things, preserving 
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under the most manifold applications a similar character, that 
from this similarity of delineation there shines a connected 
m of truth, out of which the sacred writers spoke. Through 
the rubbish of a terminology which grew up under the influence 
of heathen philosophy and dogmatic controversies, Bengel 
sought, by a careful comparison of Biblical language, anew to 
realise THE ORIGINAL THOUGHTS of the apostles; and thus to 
attain an insight into the spirit and plan of revelation. 
Intimately connected with the original force of the precise 
Biblical ideas, is the investigation of what Bengel called the 
affectus and mores of the holy Scriptures. He says, in the 
Harmony of the Gospels, sec. 153 :—“In a well-formed dis- 
course three things are always to be found. (1.) The grounds 
of the doctrine, and proof (Aéyo), by which a subject is eluci- 
dated and confirmed. (2.) The strong emotions of the heart 
(&én)—as love, desire, joy, and such like. (3.) What belongs to 
propriety and grace, and often draws with it tender movements 
of the heart (7é7).” The two first are pretty tolerably con- 
sidered by expositors, but the third is not borne in mind by 
them so diligently as it ought. 


“Cum affectibus sanctis quod comparari possit terra nihil alit. 
Continentur autem in iis etiam ra& 74, sive mores vocabulo minus 
commodo. Affectuum rationem habent sapientiores, spirituali ex- 
perientia preediti; mores omnium pace dixerim, propemodum 
negligentur, preterquam quod verecundia scripture interdum 
predicatum. Et tamen mores per omnes sermones atque epistolas 
Novi Testamenti inviobilita diffusi continuam quandam commenda- 
tionem habent ejus, qui agit aut loquitur, aut scribit et decorum 
precipue complectuntur.” (Gnomon, preface, sec. xv.) 


The Gnomon has specially addressed itself to the task of con- 
sidering the moves as well as the affectus. “The most of it is 
of that kind which is more aecessible to the disposition, the 
feeling of the heart, than to reproduction in words.’ 


“ Earnest and graceful as were the words of the Saviour, we find 
in them a sameness of appropriate expression peculiarly suitable to 
him as the Son of God, as carried with it nought of irony.” (Har- 
mony of the Gospels, sec. lxxxiv. 2.) “There is something in- 
comprehensible in the glory of Jesus Christ—about his mani- 
festation and humiliation. From this arose a wonderful tempera- 
mentum of his holy affections, discourses, and whole testimony to- 
wards his heavenly Father, towards his disciples, and towards all 
those with whom he held intercourse, as sometimes the one, some- 
times the other, predominated as it were. In both cases, however, 
the decorum which became his divine majesty, and the condescen- 
sion towards his poor brethren, act their part in and through each 
other in the most admirable manner. No human wisdom and tact 
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have sufficed to express this in a becoming manner, and yet the 
evangelists have splendidly succeeded in doing it.” (Harmony of 
the Gospels, sec. clii. 2.) 


The dispute of Bengel with Zinzendorf shews to what far- 
reaching consequences the arbitrary neglect of the tempera- 
mentum and the decorum of Scripture language leads, and 
what influence Bengel’s insight into the tenderer, finer features 
of Scripture had upon his dogmatic views. Asa model of a 
controversial treatise, as acute as it was humble and affec- 
tionate, which unreservedly exposed error and confirmed truth 
from Scripture, the “Sketch of the Moravian Brethren,” is 
highly worthy of perusal. Lange had silenced Bengel—nay, 
more, had defended the Count against Octinger—but the 
growing levity of Zinzendorf in the choice of his words, and the 
stiffening of doctrine into some pet materials, constrained him 
to publish his views. He missed in the wounds-theology the 
recognition of the resurrection and glory of Christ ; in the doc- 
trine of God, chaste reverential awe before the thrice holy One. 
He censures him for these things: that the Father of Jesus 
Christ is not allowed to be Creator of heaven and earth, that 
the Holy Ghost is arbitrarily trifled with as the dear “little 
mother of Jesus” (dem lieben miitterlein Jesu); that in the 
expression “little Jesus” (Jesulein), the Lord of glory is for- 
gotten in irreverent familiarity; that in railing words against 
Satan expressions are employed contrary to Scripture, which 
grants him a 6a; that, in an unbecoming manner, the tender 
relationships of human family life are transferred to the Holy 
Trinity ; that the precious promises of Revelation to the Church 
of Philadelphia were presumptuously appropriated, and the 
reverence due to the word of God thereby violated—and so on. 
Repeatedly did Bengel acknowledge the living heart-piety of 
the Count, but so much the more needful did he believe it to 
be to sound the word, “the whole Scripture,” in his ears. 
Especially did he subject Zinzendorf’s translation of the New 
Testament, step by step, to a keen but telling criticism, on 
account of its deviation from the simplicity and moderation of 
Scripture language. An essay in the “ Weltalter,” entitled 
“ Consideration of Holy Scripture, how it is our model even in 
phraseology,” refers more to the arbitrary and antiscriptural 

hraseology in the hymns and sermons. He here points out 
og through the light use of words, the doctrine, the life, and 
the worship of Christians deviate from healthy truth. “Holy 
Scripture is a rule of faith and life; but one seldom reflects, 
that even in the phraseology the strictest accuracy is observed. 
God only can speak in a perfectly becoming manner of himself, 
and his words ever correspond exactly with his truth. Hence 
it often happens that the most important doctrines are derived 
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in the New Testament from the most minute words in the Old 
Testament.” In the case of the Fall, and other instances of 
Bible history, Bengel points out the danger of neglecting the 
phraseology of God even in the apparently least respect. He 
then animadverts in detail on many expressions customary in 
science, in worship, in society, and adds, “One might draw up an 
Index Expurgatorius, in which even FINE prayers, hymns, and 
meditations would needs be condemned, ol not unreasonably.” 
The thorough and clear limitation of Biblical ideas, in their 
original signification, and the indicating of the tenderer and 
finer traits of Scripture, as also the elucidation of it in detail, 
facilitated by the spirit of the whole, these are the things which 
render Bengel’s Gnomon valuable to this day. 

Since its publication, this excellent work has never been out 
of the hands of believing Bible students; and the more it is used 
the more will it be valued. Whoever glances for the first time 
into this remarkable book might become giddy, like an igno- 
rant person in a picture gallery, suited for a higher point of 
view. Almost nothing but short, often unfinished, sentences ; 
and what varied contents! We find sometimes critical re- 
marks, which occasionally extend to whole treatises; some- 
times hermeneutical rules ; sometimes a sting in the con- 
science ; sometimes a general life-truth, derived from the text ; 
sometimes a Biblical theological excursus and development of 
the sacred fundamental thoughts. For the most part they are 
only short grammatical or archeological annotations, elucida- 
tions of the connection, or parallels from Scripture, often with- 
out application, simply inserted. Extraordinary learning is 
applied: sometimes the old rabbis are summoned for the 
most diverse purposes ; sometimes old and new theological 
literature; moreover ancient classical literature, in the most 
different representatives, is cited to furnish linguistic proofs. 
A tabular view of the contents heads each book ; but elsewhere, 
too, we find retrospective and prospective allusions which eluci- 
date the thread of the connection. In other places polemical 
remarks against the Romish Church are suddenly encountered, 
apologetic hints, censures of prevailing customs and most settled 
prejudices. Things which are ordinarily discussed at length in 
commentaries we miss entirely ; other matter, which is gene- 
rally passed over, is carefully annotated. Especially occasion 
is taken from particular observations to clear up the usue 
loquendi of all Scripture. (Compare, for instance, on Rom. i. 
17 ; on dmesoovrn; and on 2 Cor. v.) 

Nevertheless, the Gnomon is far from being a copious com- 
mentary, embracing all these sides. For the manifold remarks 
are found quite scattered, attached to individual 
sometimes of this, sometimes of that kind. Very few marked 
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verses are subjected to an all-sided illustration. For the most 
part the single verse receives its exceedingly sparing allotted 
7“. and the character of the annotation changes with each, 

e reader likewise has the impression that plan and desi 
prevail in the work, and that annotations are not added to t. 
text just as they occur. What, then, is the harmonising funda- 
mental thought which reduces to plan and order the chequered 
thronging crowd? We remember the fourfold task which 
Bengel prescribed for the exposition of the in itself perspicuous 
and transparent Scripture, in order to put the reader in the 
possibility of understanding, in which the original readers found 
themselves, Indeed, this point of view, next to calling to the 
reader’s mind of modern culture the grammatical and historical 
suppositions of the text, gives unity and design to the extra- 
ordinary expenditure of learned knowledge which Bengel inter- 
wove with the exposition. We know what an important matter 
of conscience the maintenance of the purity of the original text 
was tohim. Hence he diligently made use of, for this end, all 
the available MSS., all the ancient versions based on MSS., all 
the citations of the most ancient ecclesiastical literature. He 
had not prosecuted independent creative studies in philology, 
philosophy, and archeology ; but diligent predecessors in these 
helps had stored up immense materials. And besides close 
acquaintance with classical antiquity, he not only usefully 
, py the tteasures already discovered, but must valu- 
able is the economical, discerning, unostentatious way in which 
he applied the material at command duly to elucidate every 

ge. The illustration of Biblical language has not only a 
philological, but also a theological side. In this Bengel con- 
sulted Scripture itself; and by comprehensive comparison, fine 
observation, precise grasp, and deeper understanding of the 
ideas, has rendered unsurpassed service, The Gnomon is @ 
rich fountain for the apprehension of the original Bible ideas in 
their simplest root-signification and their fine shades of differ- 
ence. He explains them partly etymologically, partly through 
parallel passages, partly through the elucidation of their posi- 
tion in Biblical doctrines as a whole, partly by the particular 
connection in which they everywhere occur. He points out 
forcibly the linguistic connection of the Old and New Testa- 
ments ; how, especially in the Apocalypse, John spoke Greek, 
it is true, but thought in Hebrew. 

But not only in important fundamental ideas, but also in 
particles ; compounds, especially prepositional, in different for- 
mations of words from one root; in synonymes, we find his 
striking hints, which cast unexpected light on particular pas- 
sages. Moreover, in the connection of sentences, he points out 
clearly and pithily the relations, the antitheses, and thé cor- 
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ruborations, with a ne acuteness ; and thus, by a 
grammatical method, wins out of Scripture the emphases which 
an affectation of believing had jeeneed | in the Scripture. Some- 
times he gives, on the occasion of single observations, hints on 
the usus loquendi of Scripture in general, as one acquainted 
with the most hidden features of Scripture, which are excellent 
sign-posts to the understanding of it. 

As the fourth problem of the exegete, Bengel appeared to 
clear away the prejudices and abuses that had fx 1 nascent 
crept in. It is itself a great thing that his Gnomon, free from 
the fetters of the prevailing dogmatic system and method of 
era ee followed the footsteps of Scripture itself. But he 

efinitely opposed, too, many an error; and here he was aided 
by his keen eye, practised in the discernment of the true and 
the false, his slow, but conscientious, pious judgment, his un- 
biassed, thoughtful character. 

Concerning the distribution of the varied material among 
particular passages, Bengel expresses himself thus in Gnomon, 
preface, sec, xvi. :— I do not purpose to paraphrase only, nor 
to make grammatical remarks only, nor only to give scholia, 
nor only to explain archeologically, dialectically, dogmatically, 
aay. porismatically, but to do something of each. Each 

its use, but must not be abused by too great stress being 
laid upon it. Whatever style of annotation each particular 
section, each particular passage demands for the explanation of 
its peculiarity, that I employ. Everything, however, is so set 
forth, that cause is given to the reader to think more about it.” 
This leads to a remark which must strike every reader of the 
Gnomon. Bengel takes for granted attentive and thinkin 
readers. The remarks are chiefly of that kind which furnish 
answers to questions not expressed, which force themselves on 
the reflective reader of holy Scripture. This is explained by 
the fact, that the Gnomon is the result of his labour as a 
teacher. The annotations were originally only jottings for use 
in his school. When one attentively reads Scripture, and is 
detained by questions grammatical, historical, or about things, 
he finds in the Gnomon an answer in solid, pregnant sentences, 
in a form which pre-supposes just such inquiry. The Gnomon, 
as its title indicates, purposes only to be a directing sign-post. 
It professes to give no exhaustive exposition, nor even to un- 
fold the rich consequences of its annotations ; but where light 
on the subject or historical explanations are not needful for the 
modern reader, he indicates only what is liar and important 
in the text, and leaves the reader to make the application of it 
for himself. Bengel himself expresses it. His Gnomon says 
only, “ Thus the text has it, not otherwise. Just this noun, just 
this verb, this particle, this case, this tense is employed, no 
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other ; just this construction, this repetition, this transposition, 
this train rr — and no roe 

As a guide at home in a magnificent country, grown in 
the Sa an knowledge of it, has to reply to ke toe in- 
quisitive questions of the wanderer travelling through it, with 
open mind interested on every side—questions which, by their 
motley succession and ever-changing contents, reveal the mani- 
fold impressions made by the scene on the wayfarer’s mind—and, 
in addition, incidentally draws the tourist’s attention to beauties 
and peculiarities which escape the stranger’s eye ; and as he 
from his treasury of ancient legends and events, which he him- 
self has witnessed, imparts to that monument, that house, that 
tree, its peculiarly memorable significance, so Bengel, intimate 
with the Bible by incessant study from early youth, accurately 
acquainted with its language, its histories, its niceties, penetrated 
with a pious love and reverence for it, leads us, instructing, 
replying, narrating, through its fertile plains. This is the 
learned, scientific side of his exposition ; the other is the manly 
and royal handling which he missed in his predecessors, com- 
prehending all, great and small, in the one fundamental thought 
of the economy of God. Not only where Bengel plants piercing 
stings in the conscience, where he reproves, exposes, calls, con- 
soles, stimulates, but everywhere he places reverently in the 
foreground whatever spiritual contents reside in Scripture, 
without himself adding anything to it. Hence, abundance of 
homiletic material is found in the Gnomon. Compare, for in- 
stance, Menken’s sermons with it. Inward reverence and fear 
of the word of God communicate themselves involuntarily in 
the use of the Gnomon. Holy fear of everything, even the 
least, spoken by God, trembling and adoring joy at the glory of 
the kingdom of God and its inhabitants, which surpasses thought 
and anticipation, obedient earnestness towards the inviolable 
demands of the will of God, tender purity with which he sacredly 
handles holy things, breathe, like a fresh, soft breath of life, 
through this book. 

We can now understand in what sense Bengel combined the 
different gifts of Grotius, Cocceius, Bohme, and Arndt. The 
theosophy of Bohme was certainly foreign to him. But he 
does not speak in utterly disparaging terms, but cautiously, of 
a theosophy founded in Scripture :-— 


“There are those who seek in Revelation a senswm theosophicum, 
metaphysico-mysticum, microcosmicum, simul et macracosmicum, or 
whatever else it may be called ; others reject it at once, pronouncing 
it to be fanatical stuff. For my part, I tremble to cast away with- 
out discrimination what does not militate against Scripture, but 
only more closely determines the utterances of Scripture ; otherwise 
I might slander something that is good and true, but only too high 
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and too deep for me. He is to be called to account who blindly 
rejects what may be actually a dream and an error. Without doubt, 
the foundation and circumference of this prophecy has a more secret 
length, breadth, height, and depth, than I can understand, of which 
I attain nothing, but what the perfectly clear expression of prophecy 
carries with it. Nevertheless, let every one of those who build on 
such theosophic foundations consider: Whether he has a divine cer- 
tainty of what he teaches? Whether he so speaks, because he had 
a forerunner whom he considers peculiarly enlightened, or because 
he enjoys a gift at first hand? Whether he and it are in no point 
conflicting? Whether those who enjoy no such gift are bound to 
approve what he utters, or whether they could steer themselves into 
something of the sort? Whether he first acquired his knowledge 
from the veritable words of revelation, or whether he previously 
got it elsewhere, and afterwards discovered that the revelation agreed 
with it? And if, after all, it should be right, such exposi- 
tions are, nevertheless, not perfect, if they do not so far condescend 
to revelation itself, as to exhibit what is to happen in the outward 
visible world by what is already fulfilled in history, and vigorously 
follow to its results, so far as it remains to be fulfilled. We must 
not desire to be more spiritual than the Spirit himself will have it; 
but in the language in which God speaks to us, we must both un- 
derstand him and again discourse with men. They, on the contrary, 
accustom themselves so much to a certain kind of inward feeling, 
and a certain impression of secret things, that their understanding 
is almost inaccessible to the most convincing conclusion and proof 
derived from the words of prophevy and history. My heart is ready 
to receive with all desire and esteem an exposition of this book, 
ae to the innermost foundation of all things; but God 

us by degrees in the communication of his light, and we can- 
not place ourselves in the full conception of it by a single raptus, 
flight, or leap, away from so many forced human interpretations, 
over the proper literal understanding of the prophecies ; and we 
dare not ascribe to extraordinary illumination and inspiration what 
we can attain by diligent research in the fear and invocation of 
God. That which is most secret may, as I most heartily acknow- 
ledge, be revealed to much worthier friends of God, and if these dare 
utter something of it, others do not therefore just thus apprehend 
it. On the contrary, what appears plainer is more necessary for the 
multitude.”—(Erkl. Offenb., p. 388.) 


Very significant is this utterance of Bengel, for this reason, 
that, on the one hand, he feared much play of imagination from 
the theosophic handling of Scripture, but at the same time he 
acknowledged the defect of his own endowments, which re- 
strained him from penetrating to the deepest grounds of Scrip- 
ture. To the defect of speculative endowment is to be ascribed 
the fact, that Bengel applied his insight into the inner connec- 
tion and progress of the divine economy principally to the 
outward chain of dates, and in the exposition of the Apocalypse 
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remained entangled, in the church-historical view of it. The 
submissive subjection to whatever was prominently set forth in 
Scripture let him into the heart of it. But it was reserved for 
other more profound natures to advance further in the direction 
pointed out. Genial suggestiveness, spiritual fructification, was 
the task of Bengel, out of his modest and humble class-room, as 
a centre. The systematic development and speculative deepen- 
ing which the ground-thoughts suggested by him have received 
from his pupils, under his influence, prove the extent and signi- 
ficance of his researches. 

Bengel’s Gnomon, his critical and chronological labours, are 
in the language of the learned, and are written for the learned. 
In general, his literary activity has scarcely extended beyond 
the circle of the learned world. Only his translation of the 
New Testament and his apocalyptic labours extended further ; 
but they obtained such an extended influence, that the eyes of 
all the Wiirtemberg pietists were speedily®fastened on Bengel 
as their venerable head. The disciples of Bengel enter into the 
closest personal relationships with the people, and write more 
and more for the people. What, then, made Bengel’s theology 
so popular that it soon ceased to interest the learned world, and 
became a thing of the people? The only answer to this ques- 
tion is, that Bengel rejected all forms of human dogmas which 
had made the Scripture tasteless to the people, and spoke in 
the deep childlike language of Scripture, which is intelligible to 
every mind open to the truth. The things handled, too, in 
Bengel’s theology presupposed only the love of truth and ear- 
nest reflection, in order to interest men, and to be apprehended. 
Of course no intellectual culture was necessary in order to fol- 
low him into this domain, but an inward heart-cultivation, 
which came but little in contact with the various grades of 
human culture. Hence this theology grew over, more and more, 
out of the lecture-room, and mingled with congregational life, 
and gave it a peculiar stamp. The writings by which Bengel 
obtained influence over the congregation treated a branch 
which theologians hitherto had considered the least accessible 
to the people ; yet Bengel succeeded in initiating the con - 
tion into the foundamental ideas of the Bible throu i the 
Apocalypse. This popular character, too, which made the 
Scripture investigation of the Bengel theology accessible to the 
people, which exercised a distinct and moulding influence on 
them, has its foundation in Bengel, little as he himself emerged 
from the learned sphere. We need only read one of the 
epistolary testimonies of that period to him, for instance, No. 
58, in “the letters of tried Christians to Stilling,” in order to 
get a glance into the almost unearthly holy impression which 

is saintly presence made at the first meeting. Meanwhile, 
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Bengel in his day enjoyed universal esteem, and in the narrower 
circles of his fatherland and of his followers a prophetic reputa- 
tion; but on the great course of the history of doctrines in Ger- 
many he exerted no immediate influence, and in the old church 
histories, e. g., Hencke, is only slightly mentioned ; but he has, 
notwithstanding, outlived the heroes of his time, and obtains 
to-day first a decided influence, as he said before his death, “I 
shall be missed a while and forgotten, but afterwards shall 
again be anew sought out.” 

II. When we call the list of Wurtemberg theologians who 
attached themselves to Bengel “the school of Bengel,” we are 
not to be understood as asserting that they appropriated the 
views of the master, and only worked them out fart er. They 
rather acted, according to their gifts and labours, much more 
freely towards the particular views of their master than the 
numerous party of Bengel among the parish clergy and the 
se of the country. Such kind_of discipleship which swears 

y the words of the teacher, and forms a party, was incompatible 
with the spirit of Bengel’s theology. The first thing a true pupil 
of Bengel learned was not to rely on men, but, fixing the eye 
on God, to draw truth from its fountain. Indeed the pious, 
reverential subjection of heart to the word of the Lord com- 
municated itself to these men as the most marked feature of 
their investigation. It was less the special results of Bengel’s 
labours which they appropriated than the direction which they 
received from their teacher in their search for truth. Their 
researches thus received a current utterly counter to the spirit 
of the times ; and if their influence extended itself at first, espe- 
cially to the narrower circle of their home, the labours of not- 
able writers in more recent times, is striking again into the path 
opened up by them. 

To appreciate the influence of Bengel, we must realise with 
what omnipotence the Leibnitz-Wolff theology had 
itself, first of the philosophical, then of the theological, chair. It 
sought to rule over culture and conscience as exclusively as 
orthodoxy had done before it, and it tainted Christian doctrine 
in its deepest life-roots. Pietism, repelled by orthodox church. 
authority, lost itself in the conventicle, and became rn 
from scientific activity. The kingly character and pious zeal of 
Zinzendorf sucked the best marrow out of the church. Hence, 
in Germany, theology rushed into the arms of rationalism, and 
ecclesiastical life into the arms of worldliness, and the spiritual 
and social interests freed themselves more and more from eccle~ 
siastical traditions. Only in Wiirtemberg did Christian thought 
and life unfold themselves in joyous growth alongside of the in- 
evitable influences of the spirit of the times. —— the 
judicious attitude assumed by church authority to pietism,, 
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and the blessed preparatory work of a Hedinger, a G. C. Rieger, 
and a Weissmann, Wurtemberg is indebted principally to 
Bengel for this development. 
en one realises the alternative offered to honest minds, 
either to withdraw obstinately into the fortress of a system built 
by vain human hand on divine ground, or to plunge without 
e of heart into the wide field of a jejune wisdom invented 
y short-sighted men, one can understand the fresh, joyous 
— breath which breathes through the school of -_ 
hile so many strove for light without finding it, knowledge 
here struck its roots on healthy ground, under friendly sunshine, 
into the depths of the divine secrets. 

Glancing over the list of theologians, we meet with two 
different groups, though with fundamental features in common, 
who in the beginning walked side by side, but afterwards 
did not always come into friendly contact. The first group, 
whose most prominent representatives are first, J. Fr. Reuss, 
D. Burk, and Fr. Chr. Steinhofer, more recently, C. H. Rieger, 
and M. Fr. Roos remained in the limits which had restrained 
Bengel himself. The second group, which is distinguished by 
the names of Fr. Ch. Oetinger, Ludwig Fricker, Ph. M. Hahn, 
and Michel Hahn, entered into treaty with philosophy, and car- 
ried out Bengel’s ground-thoughts to a fuller systematic de- 
velopment. 

Common to both tendencies was an impulse to research in 
the Scriptures, independent of the orthodox system. The sys- 
tematising of theology according to the principle of justification 
by faith, lay without the circle of their thought. hereas the 
seed-corn of Bengel’s investigation impregnated all, more or 
less, with the desire to seek out, with wider vision, the ideas 
and the points of view peculiar to Scripture. They all cast 
aside the traditional terminology, searched con amore in the 
prophets, traced the ways of God in the sacred history, atten- 
tively considered the signification of the Biblical words, and 
their life-work was in everything a thoroughly popular one— 
they sought to lead the more awakened portion of the community 
to the inner understanding of the Scriptures. The first men- 
tioned group, however, continued Bengel’s work more in a re- 
productive than in a productive way. As Bengel himself never 
undertook a systematic working out of his theology, although 
the most fruitful germs for such a treatment were present to 
him, so the endeavours of these men were predominantly exe- 
, see and practical. They busied themselves, in the spirit of 

engel, with those portions of Scripture to which the interest 
and gifts of each led them. ig sang in the Old Testament 
they applied the fundamental ideas of Bengel, and particular 


parts of the New Testament were subjected by them to special 
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examination. Actuated, like their teacher, by deep and con- 
scientious piety, by an earnest spirit of inquiry, and humble 
subjection to the word of God, they avoided, as he did, giving 
their deviation from the traditional doctrine currency more than 
necessary, and did not feel impelled to advance to a new sys- 
tematic development of theology. Their interest being pre- 
dominantly of a practical and religious character, they could 
take offence at the daring flight which their theosophic com- 
panions took, and be so much the more induced to limit them- 
selves to the saving truths of most immediate practical value for 
edification. Reuss and Burk had their sphere of operation still 

rincipally in the learned world: Reuss in highly successful 

bours in the academical world, Burk in his valuable labours 
on the Old Testament, and his edition of the Gnomon. With 
the manifold influence of new currents, the direction which 
theological doctrine at Tiibingen received in this way may be 
traced in men like Storr, E. Bengel, Schmid, into our cen- 
tury. The younger generation of the school, especially Rieger, 
Roos, as also the elder Steinhofer, have the uncommon merit 
of having made the Biblical theology which Bengel originated 
the common property of all Christians, Not only did they ex- 
change the language of the learned for the people’s speech, but 
they succeeded in making intelligible, in a manner at once deep 
and simple, the riches of Christian truth ; and they considered 
it a greater honour to dedicate their intellectual powers to the 
edification of the congregation than to shine in the learned 
world, 

The writings of these men are now in the hand of all who 
love wholesome truth—too much approved to require eulogistic 
notice. The expositions of the apostolical epistles by Steinhofer 
offer, even for leaned theologians, a storehouse of clear, deep 
knowledge of Scripture, and in his sermons we find again 
Bengel’s fundamental thoughts of the economy of God. Rieger’s 
annotations on the New Testament render the treasures of the 
Gnomon available for the Christian people in the happiest 
manner. Roos’s “ Footsteps of Abraham’s Faith” lead into the 
inner history of the life of faith, and open up the rich store of 
edification contained in the history of the Old Testament—too 
little searched into for this end. He, moreover, exerted himself, 
like Steinhofer, in the track of Bengel, to clear up the original 
signification of the fundamental Bible thoughts, as his little 
book on the Biblical doctrine of the soul proves. But, as re- 
marked, the theology of Bengel was not carried further in its 
inner yaar the labours of these men, but applied 


diligently, and with a blessing, and popularised for the rich 
edification of the church, 


The peculiarity of the second group of the Bengel school 
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that they connect Scripture investigation with wore = 6 and 
unite mysticism to theosophy. On the other , however, 
these theologians are to be regarded as pupils of Bengel in a 
higher degree than the others, seeing that they took up the 
fundamental thoughts of Bengel’s theology, and continnnal and 
advanced in the path which Bengel had opened up towards a 
connected, systematic knowledge of the truth. To build up the 
Biblical system of truth, in its inner organism, according to the 
fundamental thought of the economy of God, was reserved for 
those whose thirst for truth, and scientific necessity, impelled 
them to seek a connected knowledge of the ways of God, and 
whose fear of God bound them to Scripture as the only aid in 
this effort. As a desire for knowledge directed to the essence: 
of things, and a pious subjection to the revealed word of God 
were combined in them, so the way chosen by them was thornier 
and stonier than the plain path of those who remained in the 
simpler circle of practical truths. The path of their develop- 
ment is marked by search, investigation, and growth, with many 
by-paths. They came into open collision with the traditional 
ecclesiastical system, and had to suffer from it. They ran the 
risk of forgetting the boundary between the one divine truth 
and the manifold forms of their own genius ; we must therefore 
sift and prove while we use their researches, as they regarded 
themselves to be disciples of one master, and desired their doc- 
trine to be tested at the source of truth. In spite, however, of 
the apparently unshackled character of their investigations,— 
for they bound themselves to no human authority,—in spite of 
the difference of form into which the difference of their in- 
tellectual tendencies led them, in spite of the startling things 
into which their disposition to dive into inaccessible depths 
brought them, in spite of the abuse caused by unripe disciples 
originating party and contention from the doctrine of their 
master,—in spite of all these evils, partly connected with the 
thing, and partly attaching themselves to it, one spirit, one funda- 
mental thought pervades the investigation of these men, and 
their labours were a new breach towards a scriptural-connected 
knowledge of Christian truth. The harmonious spirit of their 
theology has been called “Biblical Realism,” whereby its re- 
lation to other philosophical and theological systems is well ex- 

As realism it places itself in opposition to the 
spiritualism of ecclesiastical doctrine ; as Biblical realism it con- 
fronts materialism and empirism. 

The fundamental thought of the realism of the theosophie 
school which attached itself to Bengel, is that the invisible 
world of spirit is not only a world of thoughts and ideals, but a 
complete and formed world, whose forms of life only escape our 
senses, though they are more real and more complete than those 
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of the sensible world; nay more, though they lie at the founda- 
tion of the sensible world, as the hidden power of its life, and 
next, that the establishment of a spiritual bodily world of glory 
is the ultimate design of the whole word-development. This 
fundamental conviction of the living essentiality of the spirit- 
world asserted itself so strongly in these theologians, that they did 
not shun the consequence, but rather accepted it as the key of 
metaphysics, that the spirit is body, that the unseen world has 
& spiritual corporeality, which serves to the spiritual individual 
as well for limitation and form, as for an organ. In this view 
they found, as it appeared to them, the solution of the two 
deepest metaphysical problems: (1.) The transition from the 
absolute to the finite ; the bond between God and the creature. 
(2.) The connection of the corporeal and spiritual world in one 
life ; the bond between body and soul. 

As regards the first, their realism could not imagine God who 
absolutely has life in himself, without body, 7.¢. without the 
forthbeaming of his hidden fulness of life and power. Along 
with the constant and immutable in God, they considered life 
and development, motion and communication, to be inseparable 
from his being ; and thus, from the idea of God, they arrived 
at the idea of revelation. In this manifestation of God, the 
outshining of his hidden life, they found the ultimate grounds 
of the finite world, the living bond between God and the creature ; 
between the absolute life of the Creator, and the distributed in- 
dividual life of the creation. Without losing itself in the 
fatalistic consequences of Pantheism, realism thought of God as 
the all-working one, as the source and permanent power of all 
spiritual and corporeal life, and knew, moreover, a creaturely 
individual life acting with freedom within the all-life of God. 
Corporeally and spiritually, the creature, according to these pre- 
suppositions, entered into a living connection with God by a 
bond, embracing all manifestations of life; and the development 
of this relation implanted in life itself contains not only a rela- 
tion of persons bound to each other by right and duty, but a 
real connection of life, which is subject to laws of growth. Be- 
cause the creature is from God and in God, it is the dissolution 
of its own life when it places itself wilfully out of God, in whom 


. itis. 


Moreover, the theosophists thought they avoided the dualism, 
by which philosophy separated soul and body, or had seized the 
one at the expense of the other, by their principle of the cor- 
poreality of the invisible world. The spirit has its own cor- 

reality, corresponding to its excellence ; and it dwells with it 
in the sensible body as in a habitation, with the destination that 
our body shall become spirit. They thought that the mutual 
influence of body and spirit was thereby explained, its subordi-- 
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nate position wine to the earthly body, and that its true 
light was assigned to corporeality in general as the end of the 
ways of God. Finally, they saw in this connection of being and 
form, of power and organ, of spirit and body, the solution of the 
enigma of man’s final destiny. It consists in the transfiguration 
of the creature to spiritual corporeality as a mirror of the glory 
of God. 

It is scarcely necessary to indicate what significance such a 
fundamental view must acquire in its application to theology. 
The doctrines of the Trinity, of creation, of the relation of God 
to the creature, of the destiny of men, of original sin, of death, 
of the person of Christ, of revelation, of the atonement and re- 
demption, of the new birth, of sanctification, of the future world, 
received thereby a new formation. The simple evangelical 
truths, which the Reformation brought to light, that an eternal 
atonement is founded only in the blood of Christ, that men are 
justified before God through faith alone, remained untouched, 
but the deeper grounding and systematic arrrangement took 
quite another direction than in the traditional system of doctrine. 

The theosophic school, with these doctrines, by no means 
wished to place a philosophical theory alongside of others. They 
stepped forward with the claim of drawing their fundamental 
ideas from Scripture itself. The doctrines of the manifestation 
in God as the living ground of the world, of the formed and 
completed corporeality of the heavenly world, of the destination 
of men to spiritual corporeality, of the laws of growth in the 
inner life, of the real completedness and manifoldness of the 
future world, upon the relation of the pre-existing word, on theone 
side to the Father, on the other to the man Jesus, were brought 
out of Scripture itself as the massive underlying thoughts of all 
revelation. The idea of LIFE was put at the top. God has it 
in himself, the creature only from himand in him. For our 
present condition life in the full idea of his word is a future, 
promised life, belongs essentially to the future aeon, and our 
present state is called in Scripture death. The holy Scripture 
certainly does not say God has a body, but the idea of the glory 
of God, as the ground, the power and the aim of his revelation 
and communication, runs through the whole Scripture. The 
idea attached by the Bible to the word da (praise, honour, 
glory, brightness, clearness) is not only an ideal one like glori- 
fication, but a real one, the idea of a revelation of life which can 
be seen, heard, and tasted with spiritual senses, and which in 
the plan of creation is designed for man as the image of God, 
and by means of redemption shall again be communicated to him, 

Hence glory in God corresponds exactly to what body is for 
man, and if it is a fact that in the man Jesus, as the anointed 
of God, the fulness of the Godhead bodily dwells, the living, 
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real, bond between the invisible God and corporeal man is cer- 
tain. Further, in Scripture the idea “ spirit” is never opposed 
to the idea, “body,” but the “flesh” is opposed to the spirit, 
and as there is a fleshly or soulish (seelischen) body, so too, there 
is a spiritual body. As a birth, a growing dawn of life from the 
flesh, is spoken of, so also is there a birth of the Spirit. The 
invisible world, the heaven, and the throne of God found in it, 
the central seat of his glory and government of the world, are 
set forth in Scripture as formed realities, which move and make 
themselves locally operative. Certainly, the throne of God 
is not subject to alteration of place, but the alteration of place 
is subject to the throne of God. Reflect on paradise, Sinai, the 
tabernacle, the temple of Solomon, and the vision of Ezekiel. 

Finally, the future world of promise appears in the prophecy 
of Scripture, in much more defined, more real, features than 
the far-sighted word “ eternal blessedness” expresses. A king- 
dom where God through Christ is all in all, and the whole crea- 
tion a mirror of his glory, and which realises itself by gradual 
steps, forms the contents of the gospel; and as the length of the 
kingdom is measured by aeons, of which the aeon of this passing 
world is one, and the coming aeon of the imperishable world, 
for which the faithful wait, is a second, so its breadth is measured 
by all the nations of the earth, and its height by heaven and 
earth. Under the guidance of such fundamental thoughts, 
derived from Scripture, the path to a connected entire under- 
standing of divine things was formed, and the way to the founda- 
tion and upbuilding of this system was Scripture investigation. 
It is easy to recognise how the germs of these thoughts were 
collectively at hand in Bengel, without his having himself de- 
veloped them. His writings, particularly those on the Apoca- 
lypse, and his correspondence with friends, offer plain proofs of it. 
Bengel led the way in the search for the original and super- 
natural meaning of the words employed by the sacred writers ; 
he first penetrated to this—to the viewing of holy Scripture as 
a whole—a connected memorial of the organically-membered 
economy of God ; he had first directed his eyes to the glory of 
the future world. herewith the ideal and historical comple- 
ment of the previous mode of thought was propounded. His 
disciples continued the work begun, to attain a systematic know- 
ledge of truth from the deeds and words of God. 

Little as Bengel was of a philosopher, the principles raised 
by him found an immediate application to philosophy, in strong 
opposition to idealism ; in Wurtemberg, by Chr. Fr. Oetinger 
and G. Ch. Storr; in North Germany, by Chr. A. Crusius. The 
memory of the last named has been revived by Delitzsch in 
his Biblico-prophetical theology. He penetrated through the 
theological spiritualism and philosophical idealism with which 
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he was surrounded, and attained a deeper insight into the teleolo- 
gical importance of corporeality, into the bond of mutual operation 
between the spiritual and bodily. At the same time he opposed 
a historical to the prevailing abstract, ideal method of thought 
which kept in view the development of revelation, and attempted 
to found a theory of liberty in opposition to determinism. 
combined gave to his idea of God, and his view of the world, a 
more lively form and one more corresponding to the facts of 
nature and of revelation, and made him the most important op- 
ponent of Wolffianism and of the rationalistic theology springin 
contemporaneously from it. Principiis obsta! Crusius had inland 
begun his philosophical studies before he knew Bengel inti- 
mately ; he sought essential truth, however, not in the measure 
which our limited ideas apply to supernatural things, but in the 
connection of the objective deeds and words of God. In this 
search Bengel became his leader, with whose writings he felt 
a mental affinity without personal contact. Like many others, 
Crusuis was stimulated and impregnated by the fundamental 
thoughts of the Scripture, to which Bengel pointed, and by his 
bent to philosophical thought, he transferred the fundamental 
thought derived from his apprehension of Scripture to the 
domain of philosophy. He attacked the errors of the prevailing 
philosophy at their roots; and Kant attached himself to Crusius 
in that revolution of his which overthrew dogmatic idealism. 
Oetinger, as a student in Tiibingen, was so immersed in the 
monad doctrine of Leibnitz, that he only with difficulty extri- 
cated himself by the help of the scriptural ideas imprinted in 
him by Bengel; yet all the more decidedly and successful- 
ly did he oppose Biblical realism to idealism. In the pro- 
found desire to investigate the most secret foundations of life, 
he dived, with Bohme, and the help of chemistry, into theosophic 
depths. His fundamental ideas of the essential glory of God, 
of the corporcality and completedness of the invisible world, and 
of the organically-membered economy of God over heaven and 
earth, are drawn from Scripture, though in the footsteps of 
Bengel, with whom Oetinger was on a footing of most confi- 
dential personal intimacy. As Crusius opposed the living God 
of revelation to the dead idea-idols of Wolff, so Oetinger 
opposed to the doctrine of the simplicity of the soul, the idea 
of life as a real combination of harmoniously attuned powers, 
and made, in fact, the attempt to found a system on this idea of 
life. The philosophical ground-thoughts of Oetinger were 
uently detached from their Biblical foundation, and intro- 
duced by Schelling into German philosophy, were even partly 
drawn from it. As they in that day supplemented the one- 
sidedness of idealism, so now-a-days they oppose themselves as 
the most important adversary to the nls empirical science 
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-of materialism. G. Chr. Storr appeared as Kant’s opponent. 
He acknowledged the value of his criticism, as opposed to the 
dogmatism ot the Wolffian school, but brought into prominence 
the historical truth of Christianity. He not only defended the 
historical credibility of the Bible, but found the significance of 
Christianity generally in this, that it is a certain, historical, 
divine fact. ‘That, moreover, was a point of view which Bengel 
had deposited in men’s minds. Storr’s supernaturalistic circle 
of thought moved otherwise very much in the Scripture- 
estranged ideas of the philosophy of his time. 

In his apology for Scripture in its literal truth against 
Semler’s accommodation theory, Storr trod in the footsteps of a 
predecessor—the Chancellor Reuss, the younger friend and 
disciple of Bengel—who in carlier years had written against 
the philosophy of Wolff, and defended, as an old man with 
force and dignity, the Revelation of St John against the virulent 
attacks of Semler. In consequence of this transfer of the 
Scripture thoughts brought to light by Bengel to science in 
general, we see the isolated noble minds who, in last century, 
would not submit to the yoke of the spirit of the times, enter- 
ing into intimate connection with the school of Bengel. Ham- 
ann became attentive to Bengel’s Gnomon, and Hahn’s sermons 
were his Sabbath reading for edification. No direct relation of 
Herder to Bengel is known to us ; but his philosophy of history, 
and his appreciation of revelation, during his more positive 
period, indicate a partial mental affinity, for which the sympathy 
with which Herder’s ee writings were received among 
the Wiirtemburg school offers proof. The relations of the 
Zurich thinkers to the Bengel school were more immediate. 
Lavater, Pfenninger, and Hess, maintained the closest, per- 
sonal, and epistolary intimacy with Hahn. While Lavater 
shared the views of the Bengel school about eternity, and his 
cleaving to the man Jesus, the Saviour, Hess was more intimately 
related to them by his theologico-historical standpoint and idea 
of the kingdom of God. The same threads may be traced on 
the lower Rhine. Through Ludwig Fricker, who carried 
Oetinger’s writings thither, and subsequently, through Ph. M. 
Hahn’s writings and epistolary influence, the theological con- 
viction of Collenbusch and the brothers Hasenkamp attained 
their peculiar form, which then found in G. Menken an import- 
ant representative. Also Witzenmann, Ewald, Von Colln, 
Urlsperger, Jung Stilling belong to this circle. In the con- 
sciousness of their spiritual affinity in the Lord, these men 
extended to each other the right hand of fellowship, and main- 
tained an epistolary correspondence in the so-called Swabian 
correspondence-books. Hahn originated the idea; and the 
doctrines of the atonement, the things, the gifts of the 
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Spirit, and also single points of the Christian life, were discussed ; 
but above all, fellowship in the common faith was cherished. 
In the volumes lying before us, there are letters from Hahn, 
Lavater, Pfenninger, Hess, the Swiss fellow-countryman, Kauf- 
mann and Bosshardt, from Collenbusch, and the brothers Hasen- 
kamp, Seyd in Wichlinghausen, Hoffman in Diisseldorf, from 
Thomas Witzenmann, from Ewald, from v. Célln, Hafeli, and 
others. 

After this general sketch of the theosophical school which 
attached itself to Bengel, in their fundamental thoughts and 
in their relation to the culture of the age, the two most 
important representatives of it, Oetinger and Hahn, offer so 
much that is peculiar to themselves, that it is not without 
interest to enter into their different ways of getting at a syste- 
matic view of truth from Scripture. 

We have already indicated, in the sketch of Bengel’s theology, 
that a thirst for knowledge directed to the essence of things 
may, from his fundamental views, arrive at a theological system 
in two ways. A tracing of the ultimate fundamental ideas, 
and their organic connection, led to a system of BIBLICAL 
METAPHYSICS, and a development of the plan of the economy 
of God through all times laid THE HISTORICAL POINT OF VIEW 
at the foundation of the system. A system of Christian doc- 
trine attained in the last way, worked out most purely the 
ground-thought brought to light by Bengel, and ran the least 
risk of mingling its own metaphysics with the Scripture 
thoughts. The first method promised richer booty for philoso- 
phical speculation. Indeed, Oetinger and Hahn made attempts 
to attain to a comprehensive knowledge of Christian truth by 
both methods: O6ctinger with wider horizon, more original 
genius, and deeper metaphysics ; Hahn with a purer Biblical 
method, and greater systematic results, Oetinger leant more 
on Béhme, Hahn had greater affinity with Cocceius. . 

“With Oetinger,” said Schubart, “a whole academy of sciences 
was borne to the tomb. His was a profound mind, restlessly 
penetrating to the roots of things, embracing wide paths, tower- 
ing above all the disciples of Bengel in intellectual significance. 
As his method called up the secret common sense of men, the 
results of the attentive experience of life, and the revealed 
word of Scripture combined, as witnesses of the one truth, so 
he traced in outward nature, in the inner process of life, in the 
formation of law and custom, the powers working from within, 
and sought to view in God everything connected for one life 
and aim.’ His mind was too unsteady and active, too expanded 
and many-sided, to attain to a formal systematic development 
of his philosophy ; yet one thought lay at the foundation of his 
restless search for truth, which we have already described by 
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the characteristic of Biblical realism. Life appeared to him to 
be a harmoniously attuned combination of powers; and he 
sought, with Bohme, to view separately these simple powers of 
the kabbala and chemistry, whose unity is life. The convic- 
tion of the corporeality of spirit attached itself to this, which 
peculiarly defined and bound together his doctrine of God, of 
man, of the future world. The aim of his theological efforts 
was, to search out the ultimate ideas of Scripture, and to guard 
their full supernatural contents against the evacuating method 
of spiritualistic exposition. LIFE and GLORY are the two 
foundation pillars which imparted unity to Oetinger’s principles 
on God, the world, and redemption. 

If Oetinger did not succeed in controlling the expanses and 
depths, which he sounded with his thoughts, by one clearly 
uttered and firm central position, we meet in Hahn a circle of 
thoughts, more limited in extent and depth, but also a more 
systematic formation and complete finish. Hahn was a ve 
independent, but not an original, genius as a theologian. His 
essential thoughts he took in through the influence of Bengel 
and Oetinger, but indeed only preserved what is essential, 
subsequently shaking off the peculiarities and specialties of 
these men. He was no metaphysician, and what of meta- 
physical theology was imported into his writings he got from 
Oetinger, before his own system of thought was completed, and 
was subsequently abandoned. His thought was confined within 
the limits of the economy of God with the human race, and 
within these limits his efforts were directed towards a connected 
knowledge of it. He stood with Oetinger on the ground of 
Biblical realism, but his thinking was historical, directed to facts, 
He sought nothing more than to know the plan, development, 
and design of the divine revelations, in their harmonious con- 
nection. Hence, in him Bengel’s theology found its purest, 
most developed cultivation. The ground-thought of Bengel has 
been preserved unadulterated in him, and worked out with the 
greatest systematic success ; and therefore we have chosen him, 
in order, if God gives time and strength, to throw light on the 
investigation of Bengel, by a more detailed exhibition of his 
theology. 

As in the case of the practical group of Bengel’s school, the 
transition from the learned to the popular form was gradually 
accomplished, so, too, was it in the theosophic. O6ctinger 
laboured half for the learned world, half for the people. But 
Ph. M. Hahn wrote exclusively for the awakened Christian 
people. M. Hahn, who dived successfully into metaphysic 

epths, belonged himself to an uneducated position, The more 


the Bengel school was pushed aside with profound contempt, 
by the scientific spirit of the time, the more deeply did it 
VOL, XI.—NO, XL. Z 
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Btrike its roots into the inner life of the congregation, and drew 
renewed strength from this fellowship, so that it never petrified 
into an inoperative system of doctrine. A sketch of the mani-+ 
fold blessed influences of Bengel and of his school on Christian 
éongregational life in Wurtemberg and beyond it, we must, 
with regret, forego, in a treatise on Bengel’s theological signi+ 
ficance. We, however, indicate, in fine, the connection in which 
the new Biblical school stands to it. The most important names 
which connect the believing theology of recent date with the 
last century, as Stilling in Baden, Blamhardt in Basel, Spleiss 
in Schaffhausen, v. Meyer in Frankfort, Janicke in Berlin, 
Marken in Bremen, and others, point back, as is apparent from, 
the biographical notices of them which we have received, and 
from their writings, direct to Bengel and the Wiirtemberg 
theologians. In the same manner, Hengstenberg and Stier, 
Hoffmann, Delitzsch, Kurz, Baumgarten, Beck, and Auberlen, 
have partly the most striking inner affinity with the Bengel 
school, partly, too, have, in the history of their education, a 
more or less immediate connection with it. As Beck’s theology 
reminds us of Oetinger, so the system of Hoffmann has the 
most striking resemblance to Ph. M. Hahn’s, although both. 
rest entirely on intellectual affinity. 

If an entirely different and mightier theological movement 
has gone forth from Schleiermacher, which, as regards method, 
still influences the most of our theologians, yet the approxima+ 
tion of Nitzch, Rothe, Miiller, and others, to the theological 
authority of Scripture, points, if not to direct contact with the 
Bengel school, at least to an approaching more general justifi- 
cation of the principles asserted by it. 

If the author has succeeded in setting in a clearer light the 
theology of Bengel, whose works are named with veneration, 
and recommended with warmth, even by those who strive 
against the spirit of his theology as a heretical phantom, the 
design of his labour is accomplished. 

Now-a-days, some importance attaches to the historical 
demonstration, that there is a higher objectivity of holy 
thoughts than the objectivism of ecclesiastical orthodoxy ; that 
there is another humble subjection to the authority of Scrip- 
ture than the analysis and polemical treatment of single proof 

; that there is, finally, another scientific system than 
that which makes the short span of subjective feeling and 
thoughts the standard of God’s ways and works. It is, more- 
ever, valuable to prove, that the penetrating views which now- 
a-days strike afresh into the more general theological movement, 
were, in a former age, given to humble God-fearing inquirers. 
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Art. V.—The Reswrrection-Body:*’ 


A LiTTie child receives its father’s teachings with unquestion- 
ing faith. Its own love is a guarantee of the parent's, and the 
parent’s love is the guarantee of truth. Nor is its trustful 
axiom, “ Whatever my father says is true,” in the least impaired 
when, after a year or two of progressive knowledge, it begins to 
ask, “In what sense is it true? and with what limitations?” 
for, in process of time, it discovers that what was perfectly true 
to its infantile conception, is not all the truth to be discerned 
by its maturer reason. 
at church of oat which was once a little child in the know- 
ledge of physics and psychology, though less so, perhaps, than 
em boastful nitens 1 cadet, and which ough aie’ to be 
otherwise in spirit, sustains very nearly such a relation to the 
oaecene doctrine of the body’s final resurrection. Our heavenly 
ather told us, long since, in the infaney of our faith, not to be 
afraid of death,—that it is not what, to the eye of flesh, it seems 
to be, the end of our bodily being ; that it is only a “sleep,” 
and that, after a certain period of repose passed in the grave, 
these same bodies shall awake to light and to immortal life. 
Or, if this is not taught in so many words, it seems to be ; for 
this is the substance of this teaching, when interpreted accord- 
ing to its first and most obvious meaning. Now, we believe 
what he says ; we believe every word of it ; and the more earnest 
our love, the more firm our faith ; but, remembering the rule of 
our opening childhood, and remembering, too, that language is 
to be rightly interpreted only by its evident intentions, we are 
inclined, after having made some little progress in knowledge, 
to pause and ask, In what sense is his language true? and' with 
what limitations? Shall we understand it as we'did' in the 
simplicity of the world’s childhood? Or, conscious-that, though 
children, yet we are, as a generation, “older than our fathers,” 
and possessed of knowledge which they had not, shall we com- 
pare this truth with other truths given to us, and thus modify 
our former conceptions? All truth is of God. 

We shall better understand the of the: subject by 
taking a rapid survey of its history. e doctrine -of the resur- 
rection—one of the sweetest to the pious in dg we of death, 
and one of the most comforting to those lay their loved 
ones in the grave,—is iar to the sacred Scriptures, and be- 
longs almost exclusively to the New Testament. The earliest 





* This article is from the Southern Presbyterian Review (American). It 
shews the real points of difficulty, but goes, per farther than is necessary 
in the explanation of the mode-——Ep. B. § F. £, 
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announcement of it, in such terms as to leave no doubt of its 
import, is to be found in the language of “the evangelical pro- 
phet,” where he says (Isa. xxvi. 19), “The dead even shall live; 
together with my dead body shall they arise. Awake and sing, 
ye that dwell in dust ; for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, and 
the earth shall cast out the dead.” The next and only other 
satisfactory passage, in the Old Testament, is in the k of 
Daniel (xii. 2), “ Many of them [or, the multitude of them] that 
sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake ; some to everlasting 
life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt.” It will no 
doubt be painful to many to learn that the celebrated passage 
in Job xix. 25-27, beginning with, “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” and constituting a part of the impressive burial service 
of the Church of England, cannot be relied upon as a proof text 
on this subject, since it is given up by the great sg learned 
men (including Calvin, Grotius, Le Clerc, Patrick, Warburton, 
Eichhorn, Jahn, and many others), as not touching the doctrine 
of the resurrection at all. It is a remarkable fact, and wosing 
of note by the Biblical student, that throughout the Pentateuc 
and the historical books, not the first allusion to the general 
resurrection occurs.* What ideas may have been excited by 
the bodily translations of Enoch and Elijah, or whether any 
ideas whatever on the subject were entertained for the three 
Damen years preceding Isaiah's day, we have no means of 
judging. 

Between the close of the Old Testament canon, however, and 
the opening of the New, the doctrine of a partial, if nota 
general, resurrection, seems to have become deeply rooted in the 
minds of the people. We find traces of this fact in a postscript 
to the Book of Job in the Septuagint, dating at least two hun- 
dred and fifty years before Christ, “But it is written that he 
shall rise again with those whom the Lord raises.” Also, in 2d 
Maccabees vii. 14 (written about one hundred and fifty years 
before Christ, concerning current events), where one of the 
seven brothers, martyred by Antiochus, is represented as saying 
to him, “It is good, being put to death by men, to look for hope 
from God to be raised up again by him: as for thee, thou shalt 
have no resurrection to life.” The Jews of our Saviour’s day 
were divided in their opinions. The Sadducees, who professed 
to be guided in their faith by the plain letter of Scripture, with- 
out regard to traditional interpretations, and particularly to 
believe in the writings of Moses, who says nothing on this sub- 
ject, rejected utterly, or at least disputed, the doctrine of the 
resurrection; while the Pharisees, who professed to believe in 





* This does not consist with the declaration of our Lord, quoted by the author 
himself (see below, page 488), from Luke xx. 37, “ Now that the dead are 
raised, even Moses shewed at the bush,” &., &c.—Eps, S. P. R. 
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“the resurrection of the just” (to the exclusion, it would seem, 
of the resurrection of the wicked), held at the same time such 
gross opinions about the continuance in another world of the 
relations existing in this, as to expose themselves to the just 
ridicule of their opponents. 

In the teaching of our Saviour and his apostles, this doctrine 
occupies 80 prominent a place, that it has constituted an article 
of faith in every Christian church from that day to the present. 
Most of the churches have contented themselves with using the 
language of the apostles’ creed, “I believe in .°. . . the 
resurrection of the dead.” Others, however, go farther. The 
Heidelberg Catechism, published in 1563, says, “ My body [or, 
my flesh] also being raised by the power of Christ, shall be 
united with my soul, and be like the glorious body of Christ.” 
The Synod of Dort, in 1618, representing the churches of the 
united provinces, and of England, Scotland, Switzerland, and 
other countries, expressed themselves thus: “For all the dead 
shall be raised out of the earth, and their souls joined and united 
with their proper bodies, in which they formerly lived.” But 
by no church has the doctrine been enunciated with greater 
fulness and precision than our own, both in the Confession of 
Faith and in the Larger Catechism. In the first of these 
(chap. 32, art. 2), it is said, “At the last day, such as are alive 
shalt ot die, but be changed ; and all the dead shall be raised 
up with the self-same bodies, and none other, although with 
ps qualities, which shall be united again with their souls 
or ever.” 

With these time-honoured decisions of the church, Christians 
generally have appeared to be content. Occasionally, however, 
men of restless minds, dissatisfied with the unds on which 
these decisions have been based, and stimulated by new dis- 
coveries, real or supposed, in the physical sciences, have called 
in question the sense in which we are to understand the Bible 
doctrine of the resurrection. Among these, the most distin- 
guished for ability, and at the same time for failure, is the late 
eminent Prof. Bush. In the years 1844 and 1845, he put forth 
two books (“Anastasis” and “The Soul’’), in which he endea- 
voured to prove, first by a “rational argument,” and then from 
the Scriptures, that there is to be ex no resurrection, 
either general or particular, in the usually received acceptation 
of the term,—that the body to be re-united with the soul, in 
the future state, is not, in any sense, the one committed to the 
grave, but that it is the psyche (guy) or psychical body “which 
constitutes the inner essential vitality of our present bodies, and 
lives again in another world, because it cannot die,”—that this 
physical body is not raised wp from the grave, but is “de- 
veloped, by a natural law, from the material body at death,”— 
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and that what we are to expect in the resurrection is, net a 
change to take’ place at the end of the world, but that at the 
instant of each person’s death the psyche, or vital principle, 
“which conjointly (with the intelligence) constitute the essence 
of the man,” goes forth from the body. The scheme of the un- 
fortunate ‘idlociaghen was, however, so gross a departure from 
the manifest teachings of that volume on which the pious rely 
more confidently than on any deductions of mere reason, that 
few persons, except himself, appear to have been led away by his 
error. The theory has in a great measure died with its author. 

And yet the agreement among Christians upon this interest- 
ing point is more seeming than real. The main doctrine, that 
there is to be a final, general resurrection, is conceded by man: 
as a plain teaching of revelation, as well as of the ch 
catholic ; while the question, “ With what body shall we 
come?” involving largely the substance of the main doctrine, 
is still discussed with great diversity of opinion. Indeed, a 
lose examination of the terms, quoted from the above-cited 
Confessions, will reveal the fact that, admitting, with perfect 
sincerity, their authority, both theological and exegetical, their 
indefiniteness is such (perhaps intentionally) as to admit of 
widely different interpretations. 

An ancient Pharisee, for instance, might have said, in the 
language of the Heidelberg Catechism, I believe that our bodies 
being raised shall be united with our souls; or, in the lan- 


guage of the Synod of Dort, “ The dead shall be raised out of 


the earth, and their souls joined and united with ther 
proper bodies, in which they formerly lived,” or, in the lan- 
guage of our own Confession, “ The dead shall be raised with 
the self-same bodies, and none other ;” and yet it is well 
known that they held some grave errors in connection, which 
our Saviour in corrected, when he said to his disciples, 
“the children of the resurrection neither marry nor are given 
in marriage, but are as the angels of God.” The grosser forms 
of this error have long since disappeared from the church ; still 
its germ manifestly exists, and exhibits itself under many refined, 
though it may not be harmless, forms. 

A second phase in popular opinion has been brought about 
‘by modern discoveries in arnt, vse A few generations back, 
no one conceived the possibility of a person’s having more than 
one body during his earthly life. But the fact is now univer- 
Sally familiar, that we change our bodies as we do our garments, 
only not so suddenly or so percepibly ; and that in the course 
of the threescore and ten years allotted to man, the change may 
occur as many as ten times. The question, therefore, has arisen, 
Which of these TEN complete bodies is to be THE body raised 
wp at the last day? 
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If it is replied, the last one worn, then there arises other 
difficulties. is “last body” is known in some instances ta 
enter into the composition of other “last bodies.” A ship’s 
erew, for instanee, are driven to the horrid necessity of canni- 
balism. In the course of a few days, one of the men, whose 
body is composed in part of the “last body” of his comrade, 
falls a second victim. The is continued ; and finally 
the remainder of the erew, whose bodies are composed of the 
compound and recompounded bodies of those devoured, are 
engulfed in the ocean, Who, by any conceivable mode of 
reasoning, can disentangle from this hopeless intricacy the 
“my body” of the Heidelberg Catechism, the “ proper body” 
of the Synod of Dort, or the “selfsame body, a none other,” 
of our own Confession? It is manifest that, if by these terms 
we are to understand the entire last body of each, the proposi- 
tions involve an absurdity. Nor is this all. It were easy to 
shew, on sound chemical principles, that the dissolved elements 
of our material structure escape from the grave, are borne by 
winds and waters in boundless diffusion over the earth’s sur- 
face, and become incorporated into thousands of plants, the 
food of men and beasts, or are received by the lungs into the 
blood, and thence into the solid structure of other human 
beings; so that there is probably not an individual on earth 
whose body is not in part composed of elements that belonged 
in turn to the last bodies of hundreds, and perhaps thousands, 
of the race. The thought bewilders. 

For this last difficulty, it may be replied, that the resurrec- 
tion-body will be composed of so much and no more of its former 
materials as may be necessary to a consciousness of identity. 
We will just take a peep into this part of the subject. The 
human frame, besides its organised (or, more correctly, its 
organising) vitality—*“ the psychical body,” or “ essential 
vitality,” of Prof. Bush—is composed of certain substances well 
known to chemistry, the principal of which are carbon, lime, 
potash, iron, sulphur, phosphorus, oxygen, hydrogen, &c. But 
can lime think? Can potash be conscious? Can any aggre: 
gation or combination of these inert substances be made to 
know anything of identity? Of course not. Then the identi- 
fication spoken of must be the act of the intelligent sowl, and 
not the act of the material body. But what do we mean when 
we speak of the soul's identifying its former body? That it 
shall recognise certain long-scattered particles of carbon, lime, 
iron, &., as being the identical lime and carbon which once 
composed its earthly house? Scarcely ; for every atom of any 
one substance is so exact a counterpart of every other of the 
same substance, that, in the reconstruction of the future body, 
one particle would suit as well as another, and be as much the 
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subject of identification. It is not the mere matter, viewed in 
any form we will, that can constitute the body to be finally 
identified. The mind is not satisfied with any conception of 
“body,” in this connection, that does not include the idea of 
vital organism. But are we to suppose that this essential 
endowment of the animal nature survives death and continues 
its existence through the lapse of ages, until evoked from the 
grave by the returning soul? Assuredly not—at least in the 
only aspect of the case acknowledged by science ; for, if there 
is anything in man which seems to come to an end, it is his 
animal vitality ; and if there is anything in him which is dis- 
soluble, and actually dissolved in the grave, it is his animal 
organisation. The whole structure, so far as the solid and 
gaseous substances above mentioned are concerned, becomes 
resolved into its chemical elements ; and these elements “9 
served one of their many purposes in constituting his materi 
body, are called to serve other purposes, and probably to con- 
stitute other bodies, ere the day of the general resurrection. 
Then what shall be the subject of the soul’s identification ? 
So far as we are able to see, it cannot be inert elementary 
matter. It cannot be the extinct animal organisation. The 
question still is, What ? 

In thus pursuing the subject, under the guidance of human 
knowledge, we find ourselves getting into deep waters, but still 
able to touch bottom; and feeling that we have not forsaken 
“the Rock,” let us for security return to where that Rock is 
more plainly manifest. What say the sacred Scriptures on 
the subject of the resurrection-body ? 

The language of the Old Testament has been in part con- 
sidered. The passage in Job, we are informed by those to 
whose judgment we bow, is inadmissible as a proof-text; and 
in referring to the others (Ps. Ixxi. 20; Ezek. xxxvii.; Isa. xxvi. 
19; and Dan. xii. 2) we ascertain that whatever they may tell 
us of a resurrection to be expected, they shed no light upon the 
a point in question. What may we glean from the 

nguage of him who, on all points of truth and duty, spake as 
never man spake? Selecting only such passages as may give 
us light, we come first to John v. 21-29: “As the Father 
raiseth up the dead and quickeneth them, so the Son quickeneth 
whom he will. . . . The dead shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God, and they that hear shall live. . . . All that 
are in the graves shall hear his voice and shall come forth; 
they that have done good unto the resurrection of life, and 
they that have done evil unto the resurrection of damnation.” 
In this doctrine of a universal resurrection, we are taught that 
in the resurrection-body we are to expect something which had 
been deposited in the grave—which had been regarded as dead 
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—yet which had been so preserved in existence* that it was 
na finally of being vitalised and of ot place. Again, 
John xi. 11-26: “Our friend Lazarus sleepeth, but I go that 
I may awake him out of sleep. . . . Lazarus is dead. 

: Thy brother shall rise again. . . . I am the 
resurrection (2. ¢., of those already dead) and the life (7. e., of 
those who are yet to die); he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live (i.¢, in the body), and he that 
believeth in me shall never die.”t In these words of our 
Saviour we have an instance of that sweet thought (recorded 
first in Daniel xii. 2), so often repeated by the early Christians, 
and even yet embalmed in our word cemetery, or sleeping- 
place, that, “in the language of heaven, death is the sleep of 
the pious,” (Bengel) ; and we may gather from it the hint, else- 
where more fully expanded, that, as in sleep the vitality is not 
extinct, but only dormant, and capable of being reawakened, so 
in death the resurrection-body, whatever it may be, is not wholly 
deprived of its existence as a body, but is only in a state of 
transitional repose between one period of activity and another. 
Again, Matt. xxii. 23-33 ; Mark xii. 18-27; and Luke xx. 27~ 
38, on that occasion, when the Sadducees, who disputed the 
doctrine of the body’s resurrection, came to the Saviour propos- 
ing that conjectural case of a woman with seven husbands, which 
the Pharisees, with their gross ideas on the subject, found so 
difficult to answer, he replied: “The children of this world 
(i. €., persons in the present life) marry and are given in mar- 
riage, but the children of the resurrection (or persons in the 
future state, after the reunion of soul and body) neither marry 
nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels (a ayytho, 
Matt. and Mark) of God in heaven; neither can they die any 
more, for they are equal unto the angels (iowyysro, Luke xx. 
37). Now, that the dead are (i.e. to be) raised, even Moses 
shewed at the bush, when he calleth the Lord the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. For 
he is not a God of the dead, but of the living; for all live 
unto him.” The following remark, made by the prince of 
commentators quoted above, is worthy of notice here, although 
out of its appropriate place (Bengel’s Gnomon, John xi. 15): 
“It is beautifully in accordance with the divine decorum, that 
we never read of any one continuing dead in the presence of 
the Lord of life.” Our Saviour teaches us that God is not the 





* “The restoration of life to the body is one day to take place, in virtue of 
a principle of the new life which proceeds from Christ.”—Tholuck 
in loco, 

t Compare this passage with Rom. viii. 11—*If the Spirit of him that 
raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, he that raised up Christ from the 
dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in you.” 
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‘God of the dead, but of the living ; and that, in a certain and 
important sense, the Abraham, and the Isaac, and the Jacob, 
that are to be after the resurrection, even now live with him, 
They are not dead. He also teaches that “the children of the 
resurrection” shall be “like the angels,” in this respect, that 
the relation of sex shall no longer exist ; and that they shall be 
“equal to the angels,” in this other respect, that they shall not 
be subject to bodily death, which is equivalent to saying that 
they shall undergo radical changes in their bodily structure, 
appetites, and liabilities, 

Putting together, now, in one connected view the facts con- 
cerning the resurrection-body, given to us by our great Master, 
we learn: 1, That, at that time, and in that event, known as 
the general resurrection, there shall emerge from “ the grave” a 
something deposited there, and called “dead;” 2, That, how- 
ever, it is not dead, since it “lives unto God;” but it is in 
that state which may properly be called “ sleep,” and from which 
it can be awakened ; and 3, That the future aT shall be radi- 


cally different from the present body in its structure, nayenins, 
and powers, being in these made “like the angels,” or “ eq 

to the angels.” And now, with tbese hints as to the character 
of the resurrection-body, gained from the lips of the Great, 
Teacher, let us compare the teachings of those who, though in- 


finitely inferior to him in personal authority, were commissioned 
to speak in his name, and to unfold more fully his doctrines, 
under the guidance of the Divine Paraclete. 

1. The central thought, imbedded in the language of our Lord 
to Martha, “I am the resurrection and the life,” &c, (that the 
body laid in the grave is not wholly dead, but that there is an 
occult vitality kept somewhere), seems to be alluded to in other 
passages besides that already quoted from Rom. viii. 1], It is 
om? at by the apostle in Col. iii, 4, where he says, “ When 

hrist, who is our life (both of soul and body), shall appear, 
then shall ye also appear with him in glory;” and also in 
1 Thess. v. 16, “ Christ died for us, that whether we wake or sleep 
(i. é., whether we are bodily alive or dead), we should live to- 
gether with him.” The allusion, in these passages, to an extra- 
natural energy pervading the dead body is, however, so obscure 
that we only notice it and pass on, 

2. The prophetic fact implied in the language of our Saviour 
to the Sadducees, that very great changes shall take place in the 
future body, is repeated by the apostles Paul and John, with 
an important addition which was not possible in our Saviour’s 
day. Christ “shall change our vile body,” says Paul (Phil. ii, 
21), “that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious body.” 
“Beloved,” says the apostle John (1 John iii. 2), * it doth not 
_yet appear what we shall be ; but we know that when he shal} 
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=) we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he ia” 

e glorious body of Christ is the type on which our glorified 
bodies shall be constructed. As he is, so, only in an inferior 
degree, shall we be. Some persons, in commenting upon this pas- 
sage, seem to think that they are warranted from it to depict the 
future body as being one like that which was assumed by Christ 
in the Mount of Transfiguration, or like that which was seen by 
John in the apocalyptic vision. But it is a significant fact, and 
worthy of being remembered by those who entertain this opinion, 
that the same John, who witnessed the transfiguration, and to 
whom the glorious vision in the isle of Patmos was given, says, 
“ Beloved, WE [#.¢, you and I] KNow Not what we shall be.” 
It is not reasonable, therefore, to hold that the glorious body of 
Christ, seen in either of these cases, is to be the type of ours, 
What is to be its shape or appearance, John says, “ we know 
not.” 

3. The richest mine, however, in which we may dig for 
thoughts upon this subject is in the 15th chapter of 1 Co- 
rinthians. 1n that is embodied all that is elsewhere implied, 
and with an eloquent fulness, that leaves upon every mind the 
sense of satisfaction. But even in this rich mine we must gather 
humbly and cautiously, for two reasons: First, because it is 
probably not within the power of human language to describe 
the things that belong to the unseen world ; and secondly, be- 
eause at the very outset of his remarks upon this subject, “ the 
ehiefest of the apostles,” in reply to a supposed trifler, who asks 
the question, “ How are the dead raised up? and with what 
body do they come?” says, “Thou fool.” But, inquiring cau- 
tiously, we find some hints of a most valuable character. (1,) 
Verse 36, “That which thou sowest is not quickened except it 
die.” The figure here used, and kept up through most of what 
is said, is, that the body isa seed. It possesses an innate vi- 
tality. Its dissolution and alteration of parts, so far from being 
a real death, is only the prelude and prognostication of a 
glorious development. This, it will be perceived, is only the 
repetition, under another form, of the idea expressed by our 
Lord to Martha, “ He that liveth and believeth in me shall 
never die.” (2.) Verse 37, “Thou sowest not that body that 
shall be.” The body that shall emerge from the grave shall 
not be the same, except in part—in very small part—with that 
deposited there. The body placed in the grave is the germ; 
the resurrection-body is the development of that germ by the 
addition of elements not found in the seed itself. (3.) Verse 38, 
“ God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, and to every seed 
his own body.” Each human bole placed in the ground, like 
each seed, will be developed according to its distinguishi 
idiosyncracies. The two bodies (that buried and that raised) 
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shall be the same, just as the seed put in the ground is the same 
with the stem, leaf, flower and fruit of the mature plant ; but 
they shall differ in substance, configuration, adaptness, and mode 
of existence.* (4.) Verses 39, 40, “All flesh is not the same 
flesh. .. . . ‘There are bodies celestial and bodies terrestial.” 
Not only may the same substance differ in texture, as do the 
different kinds of flesh, but also in impressiveness of appearance, 
as do the sun, moon, stars, and earth—which are all material, 
but as different in aspect as a stone on earth is from a star in 
the sky. (5.) Verse 42, “So, also, is the resurrection of the 
dead. It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption.” 
“Corruption,” perishableness, dissolubility, is as true of what is 
mortal as of what is dead. “ Incorruption,”’ the antithesis of 
this, if construed as the attribute of a material structure, such 
as seems to be all along implied, is strictly predicable, so far as 
we can see, of that only which is uncompounded. This idea 
was no doubt familiar to the mind of Paul, being continually 
taught in the philosophy of that day. The teaching of the text, 
therefore, may be that the future body shall be marked with 
elementary simplicity, possibly constructed of some uncom- 
pounded, and therefore indissoluble, substance. It certainly 
teaches that the body to be shall be imperishable. (6.) Verse 
43, “It is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory. It is sown 
in weakness, it is raised in power.” ‘“Sown in dishonour”— 
stripped of its majesty as the head of the animal creation ; de- 
prived of its glory as a wonderful machine, and rendered offen- 
sive to the eye; banished, like a felon, from society, fettered 
with grave clothes, and condemned toa cell. “It is raised in 
glory”—released from its prison; redeemed from its fetters ; 
endowed with more beauty and majesty than was possible for 
it on earth ; and become resplendent with the imparted glory of 
Christ. (Phil. iii, 21.) “Sown in weakness.” It never was 
capable of fulfilling the higher behests of the spirit, and now it 
can fulfil none. “The weakness which belonged to it in life, is 
perfected in death,” (Hodge). “It is raised in power,’—“ in- 
stinct with energy,”—endowed, possibly, with “new senses,”t or 
“with faculties of which we have now no conception,”}—a thing 
of power, not liable to accidents of injury or dissolution, and 





* It is possible to find in this language the obscure hint of a future recogni- 
tion. The idea has been expressed by a learned writer, that every angelic and 
other heavenly being is a ies complete in itself, inasmuch as each is a dis- 
tinct creative product, without parentage or posterity. If, therefore, in the 
isangelic condition of the resurrection-body we are to regard each individual 
as a species, complete in itself, itis not impossible to conceive that the specific 
development of the future body may be so far influenced by the known 
idiosyncracies of the earthly seed, that each person who knew another in this 
life should be able to recognise his development in the other. 

Tt Grotius. t Hodge. 





capable of fulfilling to the utmost every demand made upon it 
by the immortal a (7.) Verse 44, “ It is sown a. natural 
(2. ¢., an animal) body,” consisting of flesh, blood, and bones— 
a body that must breathe, and that without breath must die— 
a body moulded by the organic life to suit the necessities of 
food, repose, and reproduction. “It is raised a spiritual body” 
—one that need not breathe, since it is breath of itself,*—a body 
that never hungers nor thirsts ; that is never weary, nor repro- 
duces its kind; a body that is moulded by the organizing ener, 
within it out of such materials, and wrought by it into suc 
shape, as shall suit the spirit. (8.) Verse 50, “ Now this I 
say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God ; neither doth corruption inherit incorruption.” The 
words “ flesh and blood” constitute a paraphasis of definite sig- 
nificancy ; and in this passage they are evidently used to mean 
“the body as now constituted” (Hodge), or “ man, as far as the 
circulation of the blood quickens his flesh,” (Bengel). The 
earthly bodies of all, and even of those who are alive at the 
general resurrection, shall be changed, so that they shall be no 
longer “ flesh and blood,” but something not wn/it for entering 
the glorious kingdom of God. 

This concludes our inquiry into the teaching of the sacred 
Scriptures on the subject of the resurrection-body. Let us 
now, as at a former point, gather into a synoptical view the 
substance of what we have gained. We learn— 

1, That at the general resurrection, there shall emerge from the 
ane something that had been placed there and regarded as 

ead, 2. That this dead thing, however, shall retain through- 
out its repose a vitality, extra-natural and occult, continued in 
it by him who is “the resurrection and the life;” in conse- 
quence of which its seeming death is called “sleep.” 3. That 
this dead life of the body, in its intermediate state, is analogous 
to that of germinating seed, which dies to live, and which lives 
in its death. 4 As to the elements of the future body; that it 
shall not consist of “flesh and blood,” as our bodies do now; 
and yet that it shall sustain to its former body the relation 
which the developed plant sustains to the germ. 5. As to 
its form and appearance; that every human body shall 
be gp ae according to rules, not made known to us (“God 
giveth a body as it hath pleased him, and to every seed his 
own body,”) yet rules that exist, and in view of which we 
may conceive a mutual recognition as possible; but that the 
future body may be no more like the present than a star is 
like a stone, or than the grain of the harvest field, or the 





® Alluding to the meaning of the original word (sveywarimov), translated 
« spiritual.” 
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beauty of an opening flower, is like the seed from which 
re Wes 6. As to its ities and capabilities, that it 
shall be negatively (1), No longer corruptible, or liable to: 
decay and dissolution ; (2) Nor dishonoured by wearing the 
badges of sin ; (3) Nor inadequate to the desires of the spirit ;. 
(4) or dependent, by reason of its organisation, on breath, 
jood, and rest. Positively, that it shall be, (1) For ever in- 

dissoluble: by which we may understand, constructed out 
of some pure, uncompounded substance ; (2.) Endowed with 
a@ majesty and beauty unknown on earth ; (3) Instinct with. 

wer—gifted, perhaps, with new senses, and capable of ful-- 

ing the utmost demands of the spirit; and (4) Moulded: 

the life-giving energy within to suit the then existing life, 

as the bodily organisms are now moulded to suit the animal 
necessities, 

Furnished now with light, which in a case of this kind must 
be regarded as incomparably more reliable than any light of 
mere philosophy, let us revert to the question so abruptly ter- 
minated a few pages back, at the words, “ What shall be the 


subject of the soul’s identification? So far as we are able to. 


see, it cannot be inert elementary matter; nor extinct animal 
organisation. Then, what?” Let us inquire how far we cam 
see. What is matter? What is animal organisation? To what 
extent is science able to pronounce upon them with such cer- 
tainty as to demand a modification of the views usually held b 
intelligent Christians respecting the resurrection-body? Look. 
where we may through nature, we are impressed with the evi- 
dence of two physical coexistences—an object acted upon, and 
an agent that acts upon it. That object we call matter, and the- 
mt, physical force. These two are ever found in union. 
We cannot separate them even in our thoughts, for, when de- 
scribing one, we are compelled to bring in the idea of the other. 
Force we define as “the cause of motion,” that is, in matter ;. 
and matter we define (when reduced to its utmost possible sim- 
plicity, and its ultimate essential indication) by its “inertia,” 
which means its relation to force. Yet that they are distinct, 
—perfectly, and even antipodally,—we gather trom the ve 
terms of the definition ; matter is not and cannot be onatdl ’ 
—for this is the prerogative of force; and force is not and 
cannot be inert—this is the attribute of matter. Or, if they 
are to be regarded as being one and the same, it can be only 
by conceiving them, if such a conception is possible, as opposite 
itves of the same physical existence. This is a point 
where our philosophy is perfectly, and, perhaps, must be for ever,. 
at fault. We cannot penetrate beneath the surface. We know 
nothing of matter, except by its relation to physical force ; and: 
nothing of force, except by its connection with matter. Fami- 
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liar as they are to our experience, and — as they may seem 
to be to our senses, the invariable confession of the profoundest 
students of physical being is, that, as to their nature, we are in. 
ignorance, almost perfect, concerning both. 

Above these, and connected with both, though separated by 
a nature more sharply defined than either, is a third something, 
in the shape of a high controlling energy, which, because it is 
not obvious to the senses, is by some regarded as shadowy and 
unreal. In every instance, however, even the lowest, and where 
the line of demarcation between it and the inferior kingdoms is 
faintest, it is marked by these two distinguishing peculiarities, 
sentiency, or the faculty, in some form, of perception; and a 
self-determining control, to a greater or less extent, over physical 
force, and through that, over matter. This third existence (if 
we are warranted in calling it a third, when we know not but 
matter and force may be only antagonistical phases of each 
other) we term spirit ; and, in the examples more familiar to 
us, and at the same time more perfect, than that just described, 
it is marked by thought, feeling, and voluntary action. How 
far from being shadowy, may be conceived from these — 
prerogatives. Indeed, the time may arrive when spirit shall 
Feyurded as the only thing substantial, and matter to be the 
shadow. 

Now, by animal organisation we usually mean that material 
structure, or that combinatiun of material parts, by which a 
being endowed with sentiency (if no more) may come into 
active communication with the world of matter and of physical 
force. But, looking a little further, we see that “the organisa- 
tion” of a sentient and active being consists usually of a vast 
assemblage of organs—the eye, ear, heart, &c. Nay, more, that 
the organs are themselves organised, or composed of cells and 
fibres, each one of which is a distinct organisation. And yet 
further, that every cell and fibre is constructed out of blood, 
every atom of which is in itself an organised substance. In 
view of these facts, how shall we define animal organisation? 
What are we to understand by it? We are lost and over- 
whelmed, just as we were when peering into the mysteries of 
matter and force. 

There is, however, one little clue still left us. We follow 
the leading of the fact that the term “animal organisation” is 
as properly applicable to the ultimate atom of arterial blood, 
charged with its cell-making property, as it is to the whole 
structure of the animal, and it brings us to what is still more 
germane to our purpose, that it is as applicable to the egg, 
from which the future animal is developed, as to the future 
animal itself ; and to the central, microscopic cell of the egg, as 
to the developing embryo; and as appli to the embryotic 
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dot* (discovered by Prof. Agassiz) in the centre of thut cell, as 
to the being developed from the dot. And now, keeping the 
eye fixed on this significant “dot,”—this incipient point of 
being,—where the future bird, beast, or man lies condensed 
within bounds almost too narrow for the reach of the micro- 
scope, let us remember two or three facts: Ist, That the de- 
velopment, which is to be, takes place “under the influence of 
the principle of life, in connection with which alone any such 
phenomena are ever manifested ;” 2d, That of the nature of this 
principle, and of the connection between it and the organised 
structure through which it acts, we are profoundly ignorant; 
“we know nothing of life, except by the phenomena it mani- 
fests in organised structures ;” but, 3d, That these phenomena 
“are so essentially different from the manifestations of any re- 
cognised physical force, that we are compelled to attribute them 
to a specval SUPER-PHYSICAL principle.”t We learn, hence,— 
what is perhaps denied by few,—that there are forces in nature 
besides those usually recognised as the physical; and that the 
vital force, in being “super-physical,” must be either spiritual 
or intermediate. But, since it cannot be spiritual, as is mani- 
fest from the fact that the vital energy is as much the property 
of the tree as of the animal, we are shut up to the conclu- 
sion that there are at least two kinds of force intervenin 
between the thinking, feeling, self-acting spirit, and the dull, 
inert matter on which the spirit is known to act. Nor is this 
all. When we come to scrutinise the framework of our fami- 
liar-looking world, we find—what it may be important for us 
to know in connection with our subject—that it consists, just 
as the animal body does, of a congeries of power within power, 
and principle within principle, “whose foundation is im the 
dust,” or, in plain language, which use matter as their basis 
and the theatre of their action. Matter, considered in its essen- 
tials, is so near to nothing, that we can only say of it that it is, 
Prof. Faraday, who studied it in the atom, (the only true place 
for learning its essential character)—the solitary atom—sup- 
posing one only to exist—and being, of course, without attrac- 
tion, repulsion, or sensible motion, speaks of “inertia as per- 
haps its only true indication.”} It is the superinduced opera- 
tion of the various forces—gravitation, cohesive, chemical, vital, 
and others—that give it its weight, solidity, variety, beauty, and 
that are to be seen encased one within another, in harmoni- 
ous glory, like jewel casketed in jewel. 





* The writer of this article hopes he does no injustice to the teaching of the 
great embryologist. Hoe quotes from the recollection of a lecture too eloquent 
to be easily forgotten. 

+ Prof. Gray, of Harvard University. 

t See his Address before the Royal Institution, 1857. 
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But it is time that this subject, increasing in interest and 
intricacy as it advances, were brought to its close. Let us, with 
such light as we have been able to gather from science and 
speculation, as well as from Scripture, revert once more to our 
question—“ What shall be the subject of the soul’s identifica- 
tion ?” 

We are still inclined to say, “It cannot be inert, elementary 
matter,” but we dare not reject the idea of matter altogether, 
because we know not what it is, either as to its capabilities or its 
incapabilities. For, so far as we know to the contrary, matter 
may be susceptible of other laws and other qualities than those 
revealed to the senses. It is not impossible for it, (and in this 
conjecture we may find our warrant in the language of our 
Master to the Sadducees on this very subject, “Ye do err, not 
knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God,” Mat. xxii. 27) 
— it is not impossible for matter to be divested of its gravita- 
tion, chemical and other qualities, not essential to its existence, 
and to be endowed with others better suited to that condition 
needed by the returning spirit. In this state of ignorance, it 
is certainly the part of wisdom to leave the subject just where 
revelation places it. 

As to the second point—“ the animal organisation”—we are 
compelled, of course, to surrender the idea of animality, but not 
necessarily that of organisation. The very science (physiology) 
which starts the difficulty in one view of the case, brings, in 
another aspect, the answer. Organic life isa mystery. Just 
as, in the case of mineral crystalisation, we know not where the 
formative power resides, whether in some atom which rules the 
rest, or whether in some law of the mass, compelling the 
aggregated atoms to unite in definite shape around a central 
point ; and, also, as in the case, somewhat more complex, of 
the germinating seed, we know not where lies the vital prin- 
ciple, whether in the carbon, the potash, or the three essential 
gases, or whether in the organic combination ; still, we do know 
that the formative principle of the one, and the vital principle 
of the other, are somewhere ; so we may conceive of the prin- 
ciple which is to evolve the future resurrection-body. It may 
reside in Prof. Agassiz’s embryotic dot, which, having proved 
the germ of the animal body in one case, may continue inde- 
structible, and prove the germ of the spiritual body (under a 
new constitution of matter) in another ; and in the stimulating 
energies of a higher life, it may rapidly gather round itself, in 
the great day of resurrection, all that 1s needful for its expan- 
sion, and in the light of Christ’s presence, like plants in the 
sunshine, it may live in brightening beauty for evermore. 

There is a third point necessary to the completeness of our 
subject—the future body as it shall stand related to our con- 

VOL, XL—NO, XL, Aa 
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sciousness of identity. The universal heart of mankind de- 
mands that if there is to be a future body at all, it be 
such that those who knew one another on earth shall recognise 
one another in heaven, But if neighbour shall know neigh- 
bour, shall not a man recognise himself? 

Where there is no other proof, and especially no proof to the 
contrary, “the will of the people is” usually regarded as “the 
voice of God.” On the subject of a future recognition the sacred 
Scriptures say little—that little being all in favour of the com- 
mon demand. The rich man and Lazarus are represented in 
the parable as knowing one another from a distance ; and Peter, 
James, and John, on the mount of transfiguration, seem, by @ 
sort of intwition, to recognise Moses and Elias, whom they cer- 
tainly never saw before. 

Still, it is fairly questionable whether the future recognition 
of self, and of each other, so plainly indicated, both by revela- 
tion and by natural desire, shall take place in consequence of 
any likeness such as we now conceive. Even the mother, who 
lays her babe beneath the clods of the valley, does not expect 
to meet her darling hereafter as a babe, but in the full matu- 
rity of its being; and the man in middle life, who deposits in 
the grave the body of a revered parent, does not expect to see 
hereafter a figure bowed with the decrepitude of age, but one 
rejoicing in immortal vigour. Thus does popular opinion cor- 
rect popular opinion, and teach us that the body to be is pro- 
bably very unlike the body that is. 

And this probability is still more confirmed when we com- 
bine the teachings of Scripture with the established facts of 
science. “ Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God,” 
—“it is sown an animal body, it is raised a spiritual body,”—~ 
“the children of the resurrection neither marry nor are given 
in marriage, but are as, like, equal to, the angels of God,”— 
“thou sowest grain, but (in its germination and maturity) God 
giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, and to every seed his 
own body.” on, Ane the natural, and gy ee 
interpretation of these es, we are taught by dai ri- 
ence that “every wat le its own body,” ». % ted ‘to the 
natural functions necessary for it to perform; and that every 
animal has its own organisation, adapted to its mode of life. 
So universal is this law of adaptation, that if you give a botan- 
ist a flower, he will tell you what kind of fruit its structure is 
fitted to develop ; and if you give a zoologist a bone from the 
fore-arm, or even the tooth of any animal, living or extinct, he 
will tell you its mode of life. The organisation of every known 
being is suited to its peculiar sphere of existence. Now, under 
the safe (and, so far as human science has yet gone, the un- 
erring,) guidance of this law, what figure shall we assign toa 
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being whose corporeal structure is without “blood,” and which 
therefore needs no heart to propel that blood, arterial ducts to 
convey it, or veins to carry it back ?—a being whose life is: in- 
dependent of breath, and which therefore may be supposed to 
be without lungs, nostrils, and bronchial tubes ?—a being which 
requires neither food, drink, nor repose, and in whom the won- 
derful apparatus suited to the functions of nutrition and re- 
cuperation are useless? Such an organisation is beyond the 
reach of our present conception. Vastly sooner might an in- 
telligent caterpillar conceive the unseen glories it shall wear 
when, bursting its silken coffin and its shroud, it is to appear, 
no longer a crawling worm, feeding on gross her 8 
a thing of light and beauty, a fluttering gem, that adds brilliancy 
to the flowers which supply it with its dew. 

Faith, hope, natural 2m unite to persuade us that there 
will be a ready, though it may be at present an imaginable, 
mode of recognition hereafter. Still, the teachings of science, 
and the infinitely more reliable hints of revelation, warn us not 
to conceive grossly of that future state ; and especially not to 
expect there the cumbrous, earth-bound machines, which now 
condemn us to crawl through the dust, and to feed upon its 
productions ; but to picture to ourselves a body suited to that 
“inheritance of the saints in light,” which is described as “in- 
corruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” 





Art. VI.—Suppression of Protestantism im Bohemia: 


Geschichte der Gegen reformation in Bihmen. Von M. Cunisrian Apourn 
Pescueck, erstem Diakonus in der Hauptkirche zu Zittan. Dresden 
und Leipzig, 1844. 

Lectures on the Religious History of the Slavonian Nations. By Oounr 
Vatersay Krasmsxt. Lecture II., Bohemia. Edinburgh, 1847. 


From the close of the apostolical age downwards, there is 
certainly no period in the history of the church, that more 
powerfully attracts the attention of the lover of evangelical truth, 
than the half century following the memorable year 1517. 
Especially does this hold true of the early years of the Reforma- 
tion, when the long-forgotten truth of a simple gospel, the glad 
tidings of salvation through the merit of Christ alone, pro- 
claimed in accents of irresistible power by the monk of Witten- 
berg, seemed, like a potent spell, to throw open the prison gates, 
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and snap asunder fetters and chains, and many a soul, long en- 
slaved by a debasing superstition, at once escaped, and 

into the full enjoyment of the liberty of the sons of God. The 
truth, proclaimed simultaneously from the plains of Saxony and 
the mountain valleys of Switzerland, was everywhere joyfully 
received. It seemed as if, over the greater part of Europe, a 
genial springtime had succeeded the dreary frosts and snows of 
winter. How full of hopes were those early days of the Reforma- 
tion, when that whole system of imposture and iniquity cul- 
minating in the papacy, seemed to be tottering to its fall. Yet 
soon were these anticipations doomed, in great measure, to 
meet with disappointment: ere the half-century had run its 
course, a reaction had already set in. It seemed as if the truth 
had lost its power, and Protestantism had reached its limit. 
Jesuitism began to do its work. In many countries hopeful 
beginnings were suppressed by fire and sword; and Rome 
shewed both determination and power to hold what still re- 
mained to her. Even subsequently to the close of the sixteenth 
century, provinces won to the Reformation were retaken, and 
countries all but entirely Protestant were lost to the gospel. 
The inquiry into the causes that hindered the further progress 
of the Reformation, or that gave Popery new powers of re- 
sistance, is certainly a very important one. Our purpose, how- 
ever, in this article, is simply to give a brief account of the 
means, by which one of the fair conquests of the Reformation 
was, in an astonishingly short space of time, all but wholly re- 
covered to Rome. 

We have derived our information chiefly from the work of 
Pescheck, the title of which stands at the head of this article. 
Our intention is not to review the work critically, but to put our 
readers in possession of the leading threads of the mournful 
tale which it records. It is but justice to the author, however, 
to state that we consider it a highly valuable work. It is the 
fruit of great and painstaking research. The sources from 
which the author has derived his statements are carefully indi- 
cated. Several documents of great historical value are printed 
at length. If we were disposed to criticise, we might say the 
style is rather heavy, the narrative scarcely so lively and in- 
teresting as might have been expected from the materials at 
the author’s disposal ; the latter, moreover, is sometimes incon- 
veniently interrupted by the insertion of the documents referred 
to, which might better have been reserved for an appendix. 
Further, while we have no complaint of any want of sympathy on 
the of M. Pescheck for suffering Protestantism, we cannot 
but feel, in reading his book, that he is a little lacking in sym- 
pathy with a nation struggling for its liberties, political as well 
as ecclesiastical, against a cruel oppression. Still, we have no 
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hesitation in saying, that he has laid the Protestant church 
under a debt of gratitude by a work so fully detailing the 
method of Popish conversions, and shewing in so striking a 
light, how terrible is the curse entailed on any country by the 
combined yoke of Popery and despotism. We believe this book 
has been translated, but not having seen the translation, we 
can of course say nothing of its merits; only, we cannot but 
regret that a work, shewing so much of the spirit and doings of 
Popery in a bygone age, and in licating what might be expected, 
if that unchanged system should again have the power, seems 
to have attracted comparatively little attention. 

The historical labours of the late Count Krasinski are well 
known. - At once a warm Protestant and a patriotic Pole, he 
could not but regard with deep sympathy the struggles of the 
kindred race of the Czechs; and his lecture on the history 
of Bohemia will be found to be full of interest. 

The Bohemians are, as is generally known, a race of Slavonian 
origin, nearly allied to the Poles. Their religious history is in 
many respects unusually interesting. First converted to Chris- 
tianity by Greek monks, they gradually became, like the other 
nations of Europe, subject to the western or Romish Church, 
retaining, however, for a long time, the right to have the liturgy 
read in their own language. So early as the fourteenth century, 
some reforming tendencies began to shew themselves in Bohemia. 
The preachers, John Militz, a Moravian, Conrad Waldhausen, 
an Austrian, and Matthew Janowa, son of a Bohemian knight, 
and pupil of Militz, were especially distinguished: the former 
two for their powerful preaching, and the fearlessness with 
which they exposed existing ecclesiastical abuses ; and the last, 
for the remarkable enlightenment of his views, indeed in some 
’ respects he was a further advanced Protestant before the Refor- 
mation than the more celebrated John Huss.* By these good 
men the way was prepared for the labours of that renowned 
Bohemian reformer. We pass over the times of Huss and his 
friend Jerome of Prague—two of the noblest martyrs of Christ 
that church history has to tell of. Passing over, also, the wars 
of the Hussites, and the victories of Ziska and Prokop, of which 
a short but deeply interesting account will be found in Kra- 
sinski’s lecture, we merely mention that, at the close of these 
terrible struggles, Rome was at last compelled to make some 
concessions secured in the so-called “ Compactata,” the chief of 
which was allowing the cup, in the Lord’s supper, to the laity, 
or to such as insisted on the privilege, who came in consequence 
to be called Calixtines or Utraquists. The great majority were 





* A pretty full account of Militz, Waldhausen, and especially Janowa, will 
be found in the last volume of Neander’s Church History. 
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satisfied with these concessions ; still there remained the Tabo- 
rites-or true Hussites. Crushed as a power, they still con- 
tinued to exist in the kingdom, calling themselves Bohemian 
or Moravian brethren, called also by their enemies “ Pickarda.” 
Often they were exposed to cruel persecution, but they seem to 
have been purified in the furnace, and may be called the Pro- 
testants of the fifteenth century. 

‘When, a little more than a hundred years after the martyr- 
-dom of Huss, the voice of Luther again startled Europe, pro- 
bably there was no of it more likely to be i 
to receive the than the kingdom of Bohemia. Ever 
since the scimuilralemtan had been so perfidiously put to death, 
Rome’s power over the nation had been sensibly shaken. A 
large proportion of the people, if differing little from the 
Romanists in doctrine, still clung tenaciously to the privilege of 
the cup, wrung by their fathers from the council of Basel, while 
the brethren, often much oppressed, and threatened even with 
extinction, continued silently to spread the knowledge of a 


purer faith, to which also many of the Utraquists were secretly 
inclined. Accordingly, as might be expected, the tidings of what 
Luther had done at Wittenberg were received with joy in the 
regions watered by the upper Elbe and the Moldan. It is 
said that, in 1519, Lutheran doctrines were preached in P. e, 


and Seckendorf states that the gospel was first preached in 
Joachimsthal, on the estate of the Counts Schlik, in 1521 by 
Philip Eberbach.* 

M. Pescheck states, it is not easy to ascertain the exact time 
when the various cities and provinces of Bohemia became Pro- 
testant, but there is no doubt, that at an early period Lutheran 
doctrines were generally preached over the country, and that 
Calvinists also soon found their way into it, and the doctrines of ° 
the Genevan Reformer were embraced by many Bohemians. 
After the death of Louis, of the house of Jaghellon, King of 
Hungary and Bohemia, at the battle of Mohaez in 1526, the 


* At an early period we find the brethren in correspondence with Luther. 
From a letter of the reformer, of date 18th Nov. 1528, “to the Bohemian and 
Moravian brethren,” it appears that they had sent him a confession or state- 
ment of their tenets. His letter chiefly refers to various matters in which he 
and they were not at one. In some points he finds their views still retaining 
something of Popery; but in one respect they seem to have been in advance 
of himself; for their views of the sacrament of the Lord’s supper seem to have 
approached those of the Swiss reformers. Luther, while stating his own views 

the real presence of Christ in the elements, strongly, and at considerable 
length, yet writes in a very friendly and Christian spirit. At the close he 
them not to take his letter amiss, as if he had pleasure in marking their 
ilings, adding, ‘‘ Whereas you are held to be the worst of heretics, I bear 
witness how much nearer you are to the 1 than all others with whom I 
am acquainted. I know how I expose myself to hatred in saying it.” We 
‘gute teen Luther’s Reformatorische Schriften. Darmstadt, 1847. Vol. ii. 
p. 513. 
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Bohemian crown, as well as that of Hungary, was obtained by 
‘the archduke Ferdinand of Austria, who afterwards succeeded 
his brother, Charles V., as emperor of Germany. His bitter 
hostility to the Protestants is well known, and for a time his 
Bohemian subjects had to suffer tion for their faith. 
Towards the end of his long reign, however, he seems to have 
been much softened, and during the reign of his son, Maxi- 
milian II., and the greater part of that of Randolph II., tolera- 
tion seems to have been generally allowed. 

This brings us to the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
At this time, according to the testimony of the historian 
Pelzel, “all Bohemia was, with the exception of some nobles 
and monks, Protestant.” This author must, however, be under- 
stood to include under the name of Protestant the old Utra- 
quists, many of whom were at least favourable to evangelical 
truth ; indeed, in the reign of Maximilian IT, they had joined 
with the three Protestant parties—viz., Lutherans, Reformed, 
and Brethren, in presenting a short confession, composed, as 
it appears, by some learned theologians, on a comparison of the 
writings of Huss, various old Bohemian confessions of the 
brethren, and that of Augsburg (see Pescheck, i. p. 103). The 
Protestants, properly so called, then were, Lutherans; Re- 
formed, holding the Helvetic Confession ; and Bohemian Brethren. 
The last mentioned were the most obnoxious to the Papists ; 
the Lutherans least so. At the time of which we are speak- 
ing, the sense of a common danger led the Protestants of the 
three Confessions to act generally in concert. 

The first attempt (at least since the earlier years of the 
reign of Ferdinand I.) to suppress Protestantism, and to reeon- 
vert the nation to Popery, was made in 1602, at the instiga- 
tion of the Jesuits. Still, though many hardships were suffered, 
the political disturbances of the later years of Rudolph’s reign 
were such as, to put it out of his power to carry out the wishes 
of his counsellors, and even to enable the Protestants, by shew- 
ing a united front, at last to force from him, in 1609, royal 
letters patent, known in history as the “ Majestitsbrief of 1609,” 

ting full toleration to all his Protestant subjects. His 
Seath soon followed ; he was succeeded by his brother Matthias. 
Tt is not our province to follow the political movements of this 
reign, an account of which will be found in Krasinski’s volume. 


Suffice it to say, that Matthias persuaded the States, at a very 


thinly attended diet, to accept of his cousin Ferdinand of 
Styria, as his successor ; that, Ferdinand being well known as 
a bigoted Papist, who had devoted himself and his dominions 
to the Romish see, the anxieties and fears of the Protestants 
were naturally excited ; these and various events led to a rup- 
ture ; and already, at the time of Matthias’s death, war had 
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broken out. Fortune at first seemed to favour the Bohemian 
arms. On the death of Matthias, Ferdinand was declared to 
have forfeited his throne, and another king was chosen in his 
place. For taking this bold step, the Bohemians have been 
accused of rebelling against their lawful sovereign. But it is 
to be remembered, that the Bohemian nation, like their Polish 
brethren, always claimed the right to elect their sovereigns ; 
and further, no one, who maintains the lawfulness of our own 
Revolution of 1688, will deny their right to reject a prince who 
refused, as did Ferdinand, to bind himself to maintain their 
constitutional liberties, civil and eclesiastical. The step may 
not have been expedient at the time, though much may be 
said in favour even of its expediency, and the disastrous issue 
could not then be foreseen. Their choice was unfortunate. It 
fell on the Elector Palatine, Frederick, son-in-law of James I. 
of England,* a man who possessed none of the qualities fitting 
him for the very difficult position which he was called to 
occupy. The few months of his brief reign soon came to an 
end. The hopes of Frederick and the Protestants were all 
dashed to the ground by the disastrous battle of the White 
Mountain in 1620; the king was fain to save himself by a hasty 
flight ; and the country lay prostrate at the emperor’s feet. 
‘erdinand II. was now King of Bohemia, as well as Emperor 
of Germany, without a rival. His well-known bigotry could 
leave little room to doubt that, so soon as he should feel him- 
self secure on the throne, this pupil and tool of the Jesuits 
would take measures to secure the dominance of the Romish 
Church in the kingdom which he had conquered. His 
obvious policy was, first of all to get quit of the leaders of 
the three Protestant confessions—the Lutherans, Calvinists, 
and Bohemian Brethren. The events which had just occurred 
afforded an opportunity, eagerly seized, for the accomplishment 
of his purpose. Most of the Protestant chiefs had been more 
or less directly concerned in the election of Ferdinand, and all 
had lived as his subjects during his brief reign. It was thus 
easy to charge them with treason. A delay, however, of three 
months was first allowed to take place, apparently to throw 
them off their guard, and perhaps to induce some of the 
nobles, who had fled, to return to their estates, in the belief 
that the danger was past. On the night of the 20th February 
1621, however, forty arrestments were made in Prague, and 
after other four months had passed, an imperial commission 
sentenced twenty-seven of the forty to public execution, and 





* We need scarcely remind our readers that Her Majesty Queen Victoria de- 
rives her right to the British throne through her descent from Elizabeth 
Stuart, Electress of the Palatinate and Queen of Bohemia. 
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condemned the rest, some to perpetual imprisonment, some to 
banishment. Although the crime laid to the charge of these 
men was treason, yet as they were Protestants—the heads of 
the Protestant party, who had fought and risked their all for 
their faith—whatever doubts Pescheck may express, we have 
no hesitation in ranking them as Protestant martyrs.* Among 
them were found many men of high rank and great worth, as 
well as of distinguished ability and erudition—men who may 
well be classed with the Russells or Argyles of our own country. 
As their removal was the first blow aimed at their religion, a 
short account of their tragical end may not be unacceptable to 
our readers. 

As we have said, an imperial commission was appointed for 
their trial, composed of their enemies, and including several 
renegade Protestants. When they were placed at the bar, the 
Count Schlik, the head of the Lutheran party, in name of his 
companions, replied to the charge of treason brought against 
them: “Love for freedom and for religion compelled us to 
draw the sword ; but since God has allowed the emperor's 
sword to prevail, and delivered us into his hands, now his will 
be done.” On the 19th June 1521, sentence was passed, and 
twenty-seven were condemned to suffer on the morning of the 
29th (Pescheck, i. 415). Lutheran pastors were allowed to 
attend them the night before their death, but though nearly half 
of them belonged to the old Hussites or Bohemian Brethren, no. 
minister of that confession was allowed access. During the 
night they were engaged in religious services. After the 86th 
psalm had been read, one of them repeated the words, “ shew 
me a token for good,” expressing a wish that some token might 
be granted. The sentiment was taken up by some of the rest, 
and it was remarked, that in the early morning a beautiful 
rainbow was visible from the prison window, which also attracted 
notice in the city. At five AM. the work of blood began. 
The condemned were called out one by one, according to their 
rank. Rosacius, a Lutheran pastor who was with them, says: 

“* As they were called they stepped forward with a cheerful air, 
as if to a feast, each, as he was called, addressing the others in such 
terms as these : ‘ Farewell, dear friends. God grant you the conso- 
lation of bis Holy Spirit, and give you patience and constancy, that 
you may stand fast by what you have already confessed with heart, 
mouth, and hand. I go before you to see the glory of my Lord 





* Pescheck admits that they honestly believed themselves to be such, 
though he is not quite of the same mind. Carpzov, the Liibeck theologian 
having expressed astonishment that they shewed no penitence for their revolt, 
from Ferdinand, he rightly states that in their judgment their conduct was only 
a necessary defence against a prince who had broken his word and his oath. 
Pp. 416 and 485 (notes). 
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Jesus. Follow me, that together we may see the Father's face. 
The sorrow of this hour is transient, but the joy is eternal.” The 
rest would reply : Rage my chan sep yea 
passage out of this vale of tears into the heavenly 

May our Lord Jesus send his holy angels to meet thee. Hasten,, 
brother, into the Father’s house ; we follow thee. Soon shall we 
meet in heavenly glory ; for he in whom we believe is our surety.” 
(Pescheck, v. 1. p. 425). 


On the scaffold, attended by the pastors, they committed 
their souls to God, and spoke with such wonderful presence of 
mind and animation, that even their judge and the very sol- 
diers of the guard could not refrain from tears. 

We mention a few particulars of the first two, who had gene- 
rally taken the lead among the Lutherans, and the Bohemian 
Brethren, respectively. The first in order, as in rank, was 
Joachim Andrew Count Schlik, who was usually considered the 
head of the Lutheran party. He had escaped from the coun- 
try after the battle of the White Mountain, but was basely 
delivered up by the Elector of Saxony. At five on the fatal 
morning the booming of a cannon was heard from the castle. 
The Count then said to his companions, “ That is the signal, I 
must go first. But thou, Lord Jesus, be merciful to me.” Pre- 
sently imperial officers came to the room, and announced that 
the hour of execution had come, and that they should be ready 
to come in order, as they were called; then came the city 
officials and called first the Count Schlik. As he left the room 
two Jesuits met him, one of whom began to say, “ Lord Count, 
think well ;” but was immediately interrupted by the Count 
saying, “Leave me in peace.” As he mounted the scaffold and 
saw the bright morning sun, he said, “Sun of righteousness 
Christ, grant that, through the gloom of death, I may come to 
thy light.” His calm dignity and composure made a deep 
impression on the spectators, and after a short prayer he re- 
ceived the fatal stroke. (i. pp. 426-8.) 

The second in order, and still more remarkable in character, 
was the Baron Wenzel Budawecz, of Budowa, one of the most 
distinguished of the Bohemian Brethren. A Protestant has 
said of him, “ He was an ornament of his native country, a star 
of the church, to his vassals rather a father than a lord; in a 
word, a person dear to God and man.” The well-known 
historian Pelzel, himself a Roman Catholic, after a long account 
of Budowa’s services to his country, of his kindness to his 
vassals, telling how, as a Bohemian Brother, he used to preach 
to them with most persuasive eloquence ; how, when meetings 
used often to be held in reference to matters of religion in 
Prague, he frequently used to open the proceedings with 
prayer, and afterwards speak with such eloquence, as would 
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melt the assembly in tears ;” concludes by saying, “ He was of 
the type of the ancient, earnest, deep-thinking, unbending Bo- 
hemians of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Budowa was 
the last of the Bohemians, as Brutus was the last of the Romans.” 
His last hours were distinguished by the Christian 
and faith which he displayed. Two Capuchin friars waited on 
him, telling him they came to shew him the way to heaven. 
He assured them he knew it already, and stood on sure ground. 
They answered, he was mistaken, for he was not in communion 
with the holy church, out of which there was no salvation. He 
immediately answered. He had not said it of a mere fancy, 
that he knew the way of salvation. “I have said it in a hearty 
faith in my dear Saviour Christ Jesus. I have the precious 
romise, ‘ * sadhowas believeth on him shall not perish, but 
ve everlasting life,’ therefore will I remain in our true church 
till my death.” The friars struck their breasts, said they had 
never seen so hardened a heretic, crossed themselves, and went 
away. The account of Budowa’s interview with two Jesuits is 
also very characteristic. They introduced themselves by com- 
plimenting him on his acquaintance with sciences, and then said, 
they wished to do a work of mercy to him, in directing him to 
salvation. He replied, he wished for them, that they were 
made as sure of their salvation, as he was of his own eons 
Jesus Christ. One of them answered, his lordship ought not 
to boast too much of his safety, he was deceiving himself with 
an imagination of his own, for the Scripture said somewhere 
(he could not just tell where, but he thought it was in St Paul's 
Epistle to Timothy), that no man in this life knew whether he 
lived in the grace of God, or under his wrath. Budowa a ed 
to Paul’s own words (2 Tim. i. 12), “I know in whom I have 
believed, and am persuaded that he is able to keep that which I 
have committed to him,” and “henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness ;” the Jesuit interrupted, “ Yes, St 
Paul says that of himself, but he says nothing about others.” 
“That is not true,” was Budowa’s immediate rejyomder, “ for he 
adds, ‘and not for me only, but for all who love his appearing” 
Therefore go away, and leave me in peace.” The same Jesuits 
were observed at his execution looking on with an expression 
of rage in their countenances. This venerable man, now 
seventy-four years of age, on being called, stroked his grey 
head and long beard, and said, “ N ow, grey head, thou comest 
tothy honour, the martyr’s crown will adorn thee,” (vol. i. 
429-35). 
The rest followed in succession, and on that one day twenty- 
seven died before the Rathhaus of 
The chiefs of the Protestants being now cut off, another step 
-still seemed necessary before it was safe to take coercive mea- 
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sures for the conversion of the nation to Popery, viz., to impo- 
verish the remaining portion of the Protestant nobility and 
knights. To secure the easy accomplishment of this object, an 
edict was issued, by which all who had taken part in the revolt, 
or in any way acknowledged Frederick as king, were summoned 
to appear before an imperial commission, and there confess 
their crimes, under pain of the severest punishment to all recu- 
sants, but with promise of grace to all who should obey. In 
consequence, 728 nobles, knights, or landed proprietors, gave 
in their names and begged for pardon. In due course, their 
fate was announced—“ They had indeed merited the severest 

unishment, but the emperor, with the innate mercy of the 

ouse of Austria (sic) would spare their lives and allow them 
to retain their rank: but he would dispose of their property 
according to his pleasure.” In many cases the entire estate 
was confiscated, and the unfortunate owner mocked with the 
name of mercy in being allowed to retain the empty title; in 
other cases the half was taken, and at least heavy fines were 
extorted.* 

By such means the way was prepared for steps, which had 
for their open and avowed purpose the suppression of the 
evangelical faith. The leading men had been put to death or 
banished ; the remainder reduced to poverty. Still hitherto 
the professed object of the severe measures taken was simply 
to punish treason ; and as yet the Protestants were ignorant of 
the fate which awaited them as such. They still constituted 
by far the majority of the nation, and for a time no further 
measures were taken to compel them to apostasy: but the 
well-known character of Ferdinand, and of the Statthalter or 
viceroy Prince Charles of Lichtenstein, as bigoted papists, was 
enough to fill them with uneasy apprehensions for the future. 
Further, monks of various orders began, like birds of evil omen, 
to swarm over the country. At first, indeed, they endeavoured 
to ingratiate themselves with the people, flattering them, pro- 
mising the emperor's favour, or seeking to allure the poor by 
promising assistance in a time of scarcity. When such means 
failed to win, then dark hints would be thrown out of what 
might be the consequence of incurring the displeasure of so 

werful a prince ; the emperor would not tolerate heretics in 

is dominions ; and let them not think of flight, for in all lands 
the Catholic Church was about to assert her authority, and 





* Vol. i., p. 481. It was remarked that the severest measures were always 
taken against the rich. If a man had means, it was scarcely ible for him 
to clear himself of the charge of treason. When proof of anything else failed, 
the judges would say, ‘At least he is tainted with original sin, for he is a 


heretic, and being rich, it is impossible that he can be allowed to pass without 
punishment.” 
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heretics were no more to be tolerated. The first blow, struck 
with the avowed purpose of clearing the country of heretics, 
fell on a society of anabaptists in Moravia in the autumn of 1622. 
About one hundred families were then exiled, being compelled 
to leave their houses, fields, and vineyards, shortly before har- 
vest and vintage. They are described as a quiet, peaceful, 
inoffensive people, interfering with no one, but enriching the 
country by their honest industry. But if these were the first to 
suffer, they were afterwards deemed happy by their less fortunate 
countrymen, then allowed to remain, yet only to suffer more 
severely at a subsequent time ; for, exiled from Moravia, they 
found a home in Hungary and Transylvania, and a protector in 
the renowned prince of the latter country, Bethlen Gabor. The 
banishment of the anabaptists was intendedjas an experiment, 
and it was resolved not yet to proceed to the same extremity 
with the other Protestants. One Paul Michna, a man of low 
origin, but a favourite counsellor of the emperor, is reported, 
when it was debated whether or not they should be im- 
mediately banished, to have given his judgment against such a 
measure, “ for they have still too much to take with them ; too 
much money will be taken out of the country, and the exile 
will be too easily borne. We must first empty their purses, 
make them poor, quite poor, then all will be much more easily 
managed.” Accordingly Michna’s advice was taken, and other 
measures were had recourse to, before all Protestants were 
ordered to depart. It was thought that heresy might best be 
overborne by cutting off the supply at the fountain head. So 
it was determined to seize the churches, remove the ministers, 
and destroy all Bibles and Protestant books. And these were 
the first measures taken directly for the suppression of the 
Protestant faith. 

First the churches were seized.* All over the kingdom they 
were ordered to be closed. Many of them remained long shut 
up, such as were ornamented were disfigured. The device of 
a cup, which from the Hussite times was found on many 
churches in Bohemia, was broken or defaced, and probably 
replaced by an image of the virgin, or of some popish saint. 
Churches that were not likely to be of use to the catholics 
were pulled down, while such as were conveniently situated for 
immediate occupation were supplied with Romish priests or 
monks. Ludicrous accounts have been given of the means em- 
ployed to prepare them for their new consecration. Of course 
they were well besprinkled with holy water ; it is said the 
altars, from which the communion had been given in both 
kinds, and the pulpits, from which heresy had been preached, 





* Vol. ii. pp. 11-19. 
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were beaten with rods. In Prague, the Jesuits got possession 
of a church that had belonged to the hated Bohemian Breth- 
ren. Extraordinary measures, it seems, must be taken in such 
a case ; accordingly, the fathers laid trains of gunpowder along 
the passages, and set fire to them, in the hope that the flames 
and smoke would counteract the contagion of so dire a heresy. 
Sometimes the churches received the names of saints, and 
bones, real or pretended, of the said saints, were brought and 
deposited to sanctify them. Not contented with seizing the 
churches, the agents of Popery violated also the graves that 
surrounded them ; tombs were broken and defaced, the bones 
of evangelical ministers were dug up, broken in pieces, scattered, 
or burned. One tomb then destroyed deserves a passing notice. 
In the cathedral church of Czaslau, a large monument attracted 
attention ; it bore the following inscription: “ In the year 1424, 
on Thursday before the day of St Gall, died John Ziska of the 
cup, ruler of his country in the time of danger, in the name 
and for the name of God. He is buried here.”* One cannot 
help the reflection, had there been a Ziska to rule his country 
then in the time of danger, these minions of Popery and 
despotism had not been there to trample on its most sacred 
liberties. But now, as if still smarting under the wounds 
which he inflicted, and remembering how the very terror of his 
name used to scatter their armies, the Papists sought to wreak 
their vengeance on his tomb and his dust. The marble was 
broken in pieces, they dug deep beneath it, hoping to find his 
bones, but in vain, and in their impotent wrath they cast the 
dust without the cathedral. ; 

By these proceedings the Protestants had a foretaste of what 
was awaiting them. The houses in which they and their 
fathers had worshipped were now closed against them. A still 
heavier stroke immediately followed. Their houses of prayer 
were closed ; the voices to which they had listened must also 
be silenced. The ministers, first of the Bohemian Brethren, 
then of the Calvinists, and lastly, those also of the German 
Lutherans, were ordered to quit the country. Before this time, 
the Protestant pastors had, in many cases, suffered very severely 
at the hands of the licentious soldiery—mostly foreigners and 
bigoted Papists, who overran the country after the battle of 





* Mercator, the Dutch geographer, gives the inscription thus: “Anno 
mccocxxIv, die jovis ante Festum Galli vitafunctus Joannes Zyska a Calice, 
r Rerum publicarum laborantium in nomine et pro nomine Dei hoe 
templo conditus est ;” he adds, that near the wall was an altar with paintings 
of Huss and Ziska, and suspended from the wall a square stone tablet, each 
side a span and half long, with this distich written on it: 
Mensa fuit Zyske lapis hic dum Corpore Christi, 
Vescitur et potum sanguinis ore bibit. 
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the White Mountain. Pescheck gives a harrowing account of 
the sufferings of the pastors at that time. Their houses were 
plundered, their books burned, many of themselves severely tor- 
tured, and not a few murdered. Paul Moller, pastor of Zrut- 
schen, was shot in his own pulpit. Martin Maresch of Krzessin, 
after being dreadfully tortured, barely escaped with his life ; 
and his two daughters were carried off by the soldiers, and 
never more h of. Others were tortured in a variety of 
ways, and many of them died in the hands of their tormentors, 
Such excesses were not formally sanctioned by the authorities, 
but the soldiers were never called to account for them. (Vol 
ii, pp. 19-24.) 

At last an edict was issued by the Prince of Lichtenstein, 
among other things, requiring all Protestant pastors to conform 
to the popish rites ; to apply to the Archbishop of Prague for 
new ordination ; if they were married, to put away their wives, 
or make a special application to the Archbisho br permission 
to retain them; allowing them, however, the alternative of be- 
coming laymen, if they chose to renounce their office. This edict 
having had no effect, another was issued by the same authority, 
requiringthemalltoleavethekingdom. The Bohemian-speaking 
ministers of the capital were allowed only three days to prepare 
for their <a from the city, and within eight they were 
ordered to leave the country. A longer respite was, owing to 
the influence of the Elector of Saxony, allowed to the German 
Lutherans; but, ere long, they also were ordered to depart. 
A touching account has been given by one of themselves of 
the departure of the last-mentioned pastors from P. . A 
vast multitude of people accompanied them to some distance 
from the city gates, and took farewell amidst sighing, weeping, 
and tears—the people “sorrowing most of all because th 
should see their no more,” and the pastors’ hearts broken, 
because now they must for ever leave “the flocks over which 
the Holy Ghost had made them overseers,” and knew too well 
that, after their d ure, “grievous wolves would enter im, 
not sparing the flock.” 

This edict was to have force over the whole country ; but it 
was some time before it could be fully carried imto execution, 
and so it had to be repeated with even greater stringency. 
At last all were driven from their parishes. In many in- 
stances, their ejectment was effected with extreme brutality. 
The law allowed them to carry with them their moveab 
effects, and to sell the rest; but often the savage soldiery 
destroyed the whole, and many of the pastors suffered severe 
personal injury. Some had previously fled; others, on hear- 
ing of the edict, had betaken themselves to hiding-places in 
the forests, that they might still be within reach to minister 
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secretly to their flocks. If such were discovered, they were 
brought before Jesuits, and offered pardon if they would be- 
come Papists. Few, however, fell ; most of them had to be 
faithful ; some had to seal their testimony with their blood ;* 
others, after much hard usage, were removed from the country. 

It is easy to see what a discouraging effect the removal of 
their pastors must have had on the Protestants of Bohemia 
and Moravia; but it is not easy to estimate the amount of 
suffering occasioned by this measure, and that not only on the 
families compelled, at so short a notice, to enter on a mournful 
exile, but gn the Christian people at large, now by a single 
stroke deprived of those from whom they had heard the word 
of life, by whose ministrations they had profited, and to whom 
they had ever been wont to look up for comfort and consola- 
tion in all their former times of trial. Gloomy, indeed, were 
the prospects of the Protestants. They saw the places recently 
occupied by men so highly esteemed, now filled by strangers, 
who hated alike their religion and themselves. Farther, as 
there was not an adequate supply of priests for the vacant 
churches, monks were brought from Poland and other countries, 
most of whom, on the testimony even of Catholic historians, 
were drunkards, or otherwise unworthy and ignorant men, and 
many of whom were men whose lives were stained by licen- 
tiousness and crime. Ill must it fare with the church in such 
circumstances. The elder generation might be preserved from 
apostasy, but how should the children be trained up in the 
fear of God? for now Protestant teachers, as well as ministers, 
were banished, and the care of educating the rising generation 
entrusted to monks. . If a boy gave promise of good talents, 
he was seized by the Jesuits, and carried off to be brought up 
for their order. Parents who loved the truth were thus ex- 
posed to the unutterable anguish of having their beloved chil- 
dren torn from them, that their minds might be moulded into 
form by those whom they could not but regard as the enemies 
of the cross of Christ. In times of distress a Christian will 
naturally turn to the word of God for consolation, but this was 
now to be denied to the unhappy Bohemians. For now an 
order was issued, that all Bibles and books of devotion should 
be destroyed. (Vol. ii. pp. 93-104.) 

Great quantities of Bohemian books had already been de- 
stroyed by the soldiers without any commission to do so; but 
now the authorities took the matter into their own hands. 
Ferdinand had determined that heresy should be expelled from 
his dominions. He and his counsellors judged rightly that, so 





* A very interesting account, too long for insertion here, is given of the 
trial and execution of Matthew Ulizky, deacon at Czaslau, vol. ii. p. 49. 
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long as the Bible and evangelical books were allowed to circu- 
late freely among the people, there could be little hope for 
their religion ; all other means would fail to keep down heresy. 
To keep the people in ignorance and darkness, the key of know- 
ledge must be taken away. Therefore, it was ordered that all 
evangelical books, especially German and Bohemian Bibles, 
and Luther's writings, should be destroyed—books of licentious 
and immoral tendency being allowed free circulation. This 
enactment was carried out with the utmost stringency. The 
Jesuits made themselves especially busy in the work. It was 
the boast of one father that he had burned 60,000 volumes. 
The measure was usually carried out in some such way as the 
following :—The inhabitants (Protestant) of a certain town 
would be summoned, on a given day, to surrender their books 
at an appointed place. While they were doing so, a strict 
search was made through their houses ; if any were found con- 
cealed, the unhappy possessors were severely punished by fine, 
imprisonment, or otherwise. When a great quantity had been 
collected, the books were piled in heaps and burned, sometimes 
in the market-place, or under the gallows, or outside the gates. 
While the pile was burning, the monks would make them- 
selves merry, and indulge in such expressions as “See how 
beautifully the heretical books burn; so it fares now with the 
books that contain false doctrine. If after this any one be so 
obstinate as to refuse to be converted to the true Roman 
Catholic faith, he shall fare just as the books have done.” 
While such measures were being taken to suppress the 
Protestant faith, Rome was fast filling the country with agents, 
alike able, indefatigable, and unscrupulous, in the shape of Jesuits. 
The nation, broken in spirit, bleeding under the many strokes 
that had so recently been inflicted, mourning over the noblest 
and bravest already slain or banished, with none to whom they 
might look up for guidance—seemed to be just in the state most 
favourable for receiving impressions from these wily fathers, so 
thoroughly skilled, as they were, in all the arts likely to prove 
effectual in winning them over. The Jesuits came at first 
with fair speeches, and great professions of kindness and sym- 
pathy ; then, if those means failed, they knew how to insinuate 
what would be the consequences of resisting. By turns they 
fondled, flattered, warned, threatened, exhorted, entreated. It 
is not to be wondered at, that only too many of the weak in 
faith, weary of a time of protracted suffering and anxiety, and 
seeing that quiet was to be purchased by yielding, should have 
fallen under the temptation. But the larger part still proved 
faithful, and additional measures were taken to wear them 
out. With this view an anti-Protestant commission was 
appointed, whose special duty was to send deputies, accom- 
VOL. XIL—NO. XL. Bb 
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ied by monks or preachers, to go from place to place and 
introduce the “Reformation,” as it was called, by formally 
summoning the people to renounce their heresy, and be recon- 
ciled to the church ; in token whereof they were required to 
confess to the priests, and receive the communion after the 
Popish fashion. For, just as in the times of persecution under 
pagan Rome, the Christians were commanded to offer incense 
to the idols, in token of their renouncing the Christian faith, 
so the evidence of apostasy required from the Bohemian Protes- 
tants, was to receive the communion in one kind, or go to the 
confessional. 

The nation consisted of three classes: the nobility, or 
landed proprietors, the citizens, and the peasantry. Steps 
were now taken to reduce each of these classes to obedierce 
to the emperor’s wishes. First of all, Protestant officials were 
ordered to conform, or renounce their offices. Then followed 
an edict, directed against the Protestant nobility.* It made 
known that the emperor would have none but Catholic 
subjects, and therefore commanded all landed proprietors, who 
would not become Catholic, to sell their estates within six 
months, and leave the kingdom. Already, as we have seen, 
a great number of the nobles had, on the plea of treason, been 
in whole or in part robbed of their lands, and many were now 
out of the kingdom. It was hoped that the remaining part, 
weakened and dispirited by the loss of their old leaders, would 
now at last conform. Some did so; but, as the Roman 
Catholic historian Pelzel informs us, the great majority re- 
mained true to their faith, preferring exile to apostasy. The 
number of applications for admission to the Romish Church 
not being so great as had been expected, a longer delay was 
grauted, though accompanied with harder conditions. For 
example, minors were not allowed to leave the country, even 
though their mothers might still be alive. It was ordered that 
they should be sent to be educated by the monks, doubtless to 
the unspeakable anguish of many a disconsolate widow, thus 
deprived of her last remaining earthly consolation. Between 
seventy and eighty noblemen, in consequence of this decree, 
sold their possessions, and left their country for ever. Though 
mominally permitted to retain the price of their lands, they 
suffered great losses, being, on various pretexts, plundered by 
ithe soldiers and priests; and besides, as so much land came 
into the market at once, it was impossible to sell it for half its 
value. So at last the old Hussite and Protestant nobility were 
rooted out. 


We have now to speak of the citizens. Besides Prague, the 





* Vol. ii., p. 174, &. This decree was dated 1627. 
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metropolis, there were several flourishing and populous cities 
in the kingdom, such as Leitmeritz, Iglau, K6niggriitz, &c. In 
almost all of them, the preponderating majority of the citizens 
were Protestant. But the government was determined o 
compel them to abandon their faith. The measures taken 
were cruel and tyrannical in the extreme, insomuch so, that 
those who had been banished with the loss of their goods, were 
considered happy, and were envied by the less fortunate ones 
who remained at home, reserved to be exposed to every con- 
ceivable torment, till they should “of their own free will” 
become Catholic. Seldom, indeed, was life actually taken, but 
every kind of suffering short of death was inflicted, to compel 
to apostasy. Those wa shewed determination to be faithful, 
were often exposed to torments more intolerable than death 
itself, till, in too many instances, emaciated and wasted in body, 
and rendered half insane in mind, by the horrors of loathsome 
dungeons, and the suffering of cruel tortures, those who at first 
would have gone fearlessly to the scaffold, were at last induced 
to yield to their tormentors, and confess to the priests. ' 
In the capital, the work was thus gone about.* The con- 
version of the city having been determined on, an order in 
name of the emperor was issued, by which all the citizens were 
required to conform to the Catholic religion, or leave the city 
and country. Should they choose the latter alternative, they 
were to be allowed to dispose of their effects for their own 
behoof, though means were taken to make this permission as 
nearly as possible a dead letter. Arrangements were then 
made, by which certain commissioners were appointed to go 
from house to house, over the whole city, each with a paper con- 
taining four columns with the following headings :—1, Native 
Catholics ; 2, Converted Catholics ; 3, Protestants willing to 
entertain the question of conversion; 4, Protestants determined 
to continue such. This paper was presented to each house- 
holder, and he was required to enter his name in one of the 
four columns. It was found that the number of names in the 
fourth far exceeded all the rest. It was thought unsafe to 
proceed at once to a wholesale banishment; and to strike 
terror, in the first place, four of the most venerable and influ- 
ential citizens were selected, summoned to appear before the 
judges, commanded to conform or leave the kingdom, while 
means were taken to rob them, as far as ible, of what 
property they possessed. They all remained , and so were 
hed. Still the effect was not what had been desired, and 
so other seventy were similarly dealt with. Like the first four, 
they, were without exception faithful, and had to follow their 





* Vol. ii., p. 190, #. 
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brethren, as exiles to foreign lands. At last, however, these 
measures began to tell: the people were dispirited; their 
ranks were broken ; those from whom they might have sought 
counsel were removed ; and courage began to flag. Many 
voluntarily removed themselves by flight ; the rest, nominally 
at least, conformed; and now at last, after two centuries, Prague 
was to all appearance Popish. So fared it with the capital. 
But all this was mild treatment, when compared with the 
proceedings of the anti-Protestant commissioners in other 
towns. These were usually dealt with somewhat in the fol- 
lowing way :— 

The anti-Protestant commissioners would come to a town, 
accompanied by Jesuits, if such could be had; if not, by 
Dominicans, Capuchins, or other friars, and a body of troops. 
The inhabitants were summoned to meet them in the market, 
or other convenient place. There the will of the Emperor was 
made known. A discourse would then be delivered by a monk, 
pointing out the advantages to be gained by embracing the 
Popish faith. The people were assured of their sovereign’s 
good wishes ; he ordered them to abandon heresy, because he 
wished to save their souls. They were told that he had 
hitherto treated them with extraordinary clemency, and re- 
proached for having so long and so obstinately persevered in 
their heresy ; but now there must be an end of such leniency, 
and they must become Catholic, for such was the will of their 
gracious prince. In case of refusal, they would be deprived of 
their rights and privileges as citizens, forbidden to buy and sell 
(as, e.g.,in a town in Silesia, during a time of scarcity, bakers were 
forbidden to sell bread to Protestants), to marry, or even to bury 
their dead.* To avoid all these penalties, they were urged to 
go to the confessional, and receive the sacrament ; in so doing 
they were assured of the emperor’s favour. At first, in most 
cases, the people shewed constancy ; but their persecutors had 
too firm a grasp of them to let them easily go. Various mea- 
sures were used to compel conformity. Perhaps a procession 
of the host would be announced. All were required to be pre- 
sent, and commanded to shew reverence by taking off their hats 
and bowing the knee as the idol was carried past, under pain 
of ruinous fines or long imprisonment. If any failed in shew- 
ing what was considered due reverence, they were cruelly 
beaten, and sometimes half dead thrown into prison. But the 
most effectual of all the means in use, was the billeting of sol- 
diers. These were the so-called “Lichtensteiners,” dragoons 





“* “And that no man might buy or sell, save he that had the mark, or the 
name of the beast, or the number of h’s name.”—Rev. xiii. 17. 
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and musketeers composed of the very off-scourings of hu- 
manity, generally foreigners, Spanish or Italian fanatics, who 
never had faced a foe in battle, but were kept in pay simpl 

for the purpose of persecuting the unhappy Protestants, till, 
weary of life, they should yield and become Papists. As it 
was in cruel mockery pretended that the object of all this 
compulsion was to save the souls of the poor heretics, these sol- 
diers were called “Die Seligmacher,” i. ¢.,“ the saviours.” Those 
who are familiar with the accounts we have of the doings of 
“the Highland host” in the west of Scotland in the covenant- 
ing time, may form some idea of the severity of the infliction 
when these soldiers were let loose on the country. ‘The com- 
missioners, in making their rounds, were accompanied by a 
number of these Lichtensteiners; and after milder measures 
had been used to compel the Protestants to apostatise, troops 
were billeted on the recusants, Papists being spared the in- 
fliction. The people were required to provide them with 
provisions and wine, and to give them whatsoever they should 
desire ; the soldiers being given to understand that they might 
do as they listed. The people sighed and groaned under the 
yoke: it was to them as if a Sodom had poured out on them 
a portion of its vilest contents. Virtuous families found their 
houses filled with drunken fanatics; they saw their property 
wasted and pillaged; their ears were greeted with oaths and 
imprecations, with the ribald jests, the licentious and blasphe- 
mous talk of villains heated with wine and bigotry; their 
persons were not safe from assault and violence. When their 
sufferings were almost beyond endurance, the authors of all 
their calamities would blandly tell them how easily they might 
obtain relief: let them just confess to a priest, and produce a 
confession ticket, and immediately the troops should be re- 
moved from them. It is not to be wondered at, however much 
to be deplored, that only too many should have faltered under 
such a trial. For a father to take farewell of his family and 
friends and die the martyr’s death, were surely a trial less 
severe than day after day to endure the presence of a cruel 
and licentious soldiery, knowing that he was completely under 
their power, and that no authority would interpose to protect 
those most dear to him from their vilest and most brutal assaults. 
But as one after another fell, the condition of the remainder 
became always the more intolerable; for the soldiers, with- 
drawn from those who had fallen, were sent to the few who 
remained stedfast, already overburdened as they were, till, 
like the locusts of Egypt, these troops had consumed all that 
belonged to their unhappy victims. Then at last, as a 
favour, the Protestants who had passed this ordeal might be 
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banished, or it might be, after all that they had endured, 
thrown into prison, where many died.* 

By such means were the Bohemian towns and cities re- 
covered to Rome—at a fearful sacrifice truly. The best of 
the land became exiles, died in prison, or sunk under accumu- 
lated woes, more than the mortal frame could bear. Those 
who remained did so with a wounded conscience, which must 
have entailed on many of them anguish more than can be 
told ; and thus degraded in their own eyes, from having been 
a of a noble spirit of freedom, they sunk to nearly the 
evel of slaves; as Pelzel laments, “the courage of the nation 
lay buried on the White Mountain.” 

We have still to speak of the country people.t As in the 
greater part of Europe, and especially in the Slavonian coun- 
tries, the people were then in a state of serfdom or vassalage. 
Yet to a great extent they were Protestants, and many of 
them in the highest sense of the word free. Not a few of the 
nobles, like Budowa, were distinguished for their excellence 
and godliness, and had used every means in their power for 
the advancement of the spiritual interests of their subject 
peasants. The latter were thus, to a very large extent, zealous 
Protestants, many of them of the Bohemian Brethren, the true 
descendants of the old Hussites, who had fought under Ziska 
and Prokop. But Ferdinand, true to his maxim, that he 
would rather have his kingdom desolate than heretic (malumus 
regnum vastatum quam regnum damnatum), had determined 
that the peasantry, as well as the higher classes, cost what it 
might, should be compelled to become Popish. If the suffer- 
ings of the citizens were dreadful, those of the country people 
were, in some respects, even more so, Similar expedients 
were made use of in this as in the former cases. Their Bibles 
and hymn-books were taken from the poor people, in the hope 
that heresy, having nothing more to nourish it, might die out. 
Monks, too, were sent among them, to ply them with their 
usual arts, beginning with flattery and pretended kindness. 
In a time of scarcity, provisions and money were freely offered 
to those who would deny their faith. But as a contemporary 





* Don Martin Huerda, a Spaniard, in command of one of the regiments, 
made himself peculiarly notorious for his brutal violence and his sad success 
in carrying on the work of perversion. His name became as terrible in 
Bohemia as was that of Jefferies in England after Monmouth’s rebellion ; and 
not content with abusing his victims in such language as the English judge 
could pour out with such fluency, he would, in the paroxysms of his fury, 
seize a stick and beat his prisoners till the blood Kowed, if they dared to 
refuse compliance with his wishes. A renegade Bohemian, Zdenko Kolowrat, 
is also mentioned as noted for his brutal violence. 

t Vol. ii., p. 270, i. 
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writer says, the monks “ from foxes soon became wolves.” As 
few conversions took place, the peasantry of a district would 
be summoned to appear before the authorities in the chief 
town of the district. If they failed to comply, soldiers were 
let loose on them. Many of the unhappy people were seized 
on winter nights, dragged from their houses half naked, and 
driven like cattle through the snow to the appointed place, 
and then thrown into dungeons, where hunger, thirst, cold, and 
filth, often brought them nearly to death. One kind of tor- 
ture in common use was this :—A sort of wooden cage was 
constructed, of such dimensions that it was impossible either 
to stand upright or to sit in it. When the victim was placed 
in it, the constrained position in a short time occasioned pain 
almost past endurance. From time to time the sufferer was 
asked, if now he would become catholic “of his free will.” 
Many were beaten till nearly dead, with thongs and sticks. 
Some, in their distress, begged to be put to death, rather than 
compelled to deny their faith. They were told, with bitter 
mockery, that the Emperor did not thirst for their blood, but 
desired their salvation. The whole policy of the time was 
intended to wear them out, to shake them out of their con- 
stancy, not to put them to death. Many of the lords of the 
soil, especially such as were renegade Protestants, were most 
zealous in persecuting their subjects. With whips or drawn 
swords, they and their retainers would drive the poor defence- 
less people to the churches, that they might receive the com- 
munion, and there beat them till they knelt down ; if they 
still kept their mouths shut, they would force them open, and 
thrust the wafer down their throats : withal commanding them 
to declare that “of their free will they became catholic.” A 
favourite mode of compelling conversion was, where a mother 
and infant were found, to bind the mother, and remove the 
infant beyond her reach, that its cries might move the wretched 
_ to deny her faith, lest she might see her child die of 

unger before her eyes. Another mode was to shut up all 
access to the fields and pastures, that the lowing of the starving 
cattle might compel their owners to submit. So it came to be 
said among them, that the cows, oxen, and swine were more 
learned than Jesuits or priests ; for in a few weeks their cries 
had accomplished more than the sermons of the latter could 
have effected in many years. To conclude the account of 
these conversions, we quote the words of one who was certainly 
in no way prejudiced against the house of Hapsburg. “Some 
were massacred without mercy ; some hunted and driven like 
wild beasts to the woods and mountains; some dragged to 
masses and processions, with every species of insult and cruelty ; 
and those who ventured to oppose these enormities were 
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racked, and mutilated, or put to death with tortures too 
shocking for humanity to describe.” * 

The persecution was not, indeed, alike severe over the whole 
land, and some of the nobles, either more mercifully disposed 
than others, or less bigoted as Papists, overlooked the Protes- 
tant tendencies of their subjects, whose condition remained 
thus for a time, at least, comparatively tolerable. Among 
these has been mentioned the celebrated Wallenstein, Duke 
of Friedland. Yet such were rare exceptions. One result 
of the cruel measures which we have mentioned was, that 
many, especially of those who lived near the frontiers, made 
their escape to foreign countries, though even that was done 
by stealth, and those who were caught in the attempt were 





* Coxe’s History of the House of Austria, Vol. ii. p. 208 (Bohn's edition). 
As we have found that monks had much to do with the forced conversions of 
which we have been speaking, it may be interesting to know how “ heresy” 
was treated when it appeared in a convent. In such cases, it was not usual 
for the superiors to take measures to put the offender to death, lest the honour 
of the particular order might seem tarnished, if it were known that a member 
of it had been tainted with such a stain. The offending brother was usually 
allowed to languish out of sight ina dungeon. A monk named George Holyk, 
who afterwards escaped and became a Protestant, and who has left consider- 
able accounts of the Bohemian persecutions, of which he was an eye-witness, 
has also given some account of the treatment of heretic monks. An example 
may be given. There was a certain Father Ambrose, of the Dominican order, 
on whose mind the light of divine truth began to dawn. One day, when 
instructing students, he told them, with deep emotion, that he had been lead- 
ing them astray, exposéd to them the errors of popery, and opened up to them 
the gospel. The matter was soon reported to the superiors, Father Ambrose 
was summoned to their presence. At first he was gently dealt with, told 
that a charge of heresy had been made against him, from which the Prior had 
no doubt he would easily clear himself. The points were then stated. Am. 
brose boldly stated what he had taught, and said he would not contradict 
God's word. Now their tone was changed. Ambrose was severely beaten, 
and, bleeding profusely, cast into a dungeon, where no book was allowed him 
but Thomas Aquinas. After some months, he was again brought up for 
examination. Again he declared he would sooner die than deny God’s word. 
Again beaten, he wa scast into a worse and more loathsome dungeon than 
before. It was now ordered, however, that he should be brought up twice 
every week, at dinner timé; and that he should lie down at the door of the 
refectory, that the brethren, in passing, might trample on him. The last of 
them, a thorough rascal, would give him a kick, and order him to go to the 
middle of the hall, where he must kneel till dinner was over; a piece of black 
bread, baked for the dogs, and a little salt were handed to him, while the 
Prior and the friars feasted sumptuously. After dinner, he was taken to the 
chapter house, where a terrible discourse was pronounced over him. He was 
loaded with reproaches, and consigned, thousands of times over, to the devil 
and to hell. Then he must kneel before the Prior, and kiss his feet, and do 
the same to each of the friars, during which ceremony he received many @ 
hard kick on the mouth. After this, he was beaten with rods by the prior and 
friars in succession, and then, all bleeding, again consigned to his dungeon. 
At last came the general chapter of friars, when he was once more offered 
grace; but continuing stedfast to his confession, he was condemned to per- 
petual imprisonment, and cast into a loathsome dungeon, where Holyk says he 
languished many years.—Peschek, ii. 858, 364. 
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very hardly used. Providentially, the province of Lausitz, or 
Lusatia, one of the dependencies of the Bohemian crown, 

been mortgaged to the Elector of Saxony, who, being a 
Lutheran, protected the fugitives, and great numbers settled 
in that province. Such, also, as made their way to his do- 
minions were kindly received by the Elector of Brandenburg, 
whose successors the kings of Prussia have, on repeated occa- 
sions, honourably distinguished themselves by the ready wel- 
come given to Protestant exiles from the Austrian states and 
from other countries. There is at this day, in Berlin, a church 
built by Bohemian exiles—at a somewhat later date, however 
—which retains the name of “the Bohemian Church.” Many 
escaped to more distant countries, especially to the Netherlands, 
so often the home of Protestant exiles in the seventeenth cen- 
tury ;,and there, it is said, their descendants may still be 
recognised by their Slavonian names. As to those who re- 
mained, it is not to be wondered at, that the majority of them 
were Romanised ; for even had the elder generation remained 
true, they had now neither pastors nor teachers, and the edu- 
cation of the youth had entirely fallen into the hands of the 
monks. Thus the rising generation must either grow up in 
ignorance, or receive instruction from those teachers. In either 
case, they were likely to fall an easy prey to the arts of the 
priesthood. And so the measures of Ferdinand II. were but 
too successful. One of the earliest conquests of the Reforma- 
tion was lost to the gospel, and from this time till the edict of 
toleration of Joseph IL, in 1781, whatever remained of Pro- 
testantism was hid in the depths of forests, or in the fastnesses 
of those mountain ranges which encircle the Bohemian plains. 
In such inaccessible retreats meetings were sometimes held for 
the pure worship of God, and Protestant ministers were occa- 
sionally enabled, though at the risk of their lives, to visit 
them, and so to aid in keeping alive the flame which, since the 
days of Huss, had never been wholly extinguished.* But, as 
Pelzel says, Bohemia, almost entirely Protestant in 1620, in 
the course of twenty years became, to appearance at least, 
entirely Roman Catholic; and it was the boast of Austria, 
that heresy had at last been rooted out. The victory was thus 
gained, but at a fearful cost. The noblest and best of the land, 
the wisest and most learned, were either dead or banished ; 
while villages were laid waste, towns, once most flourishing, 
nearly depopulated, fertile fields became a wilderness ; and the 





* Peschek gives interesting accounts of some such conventicles, vol. ii., pp. 
898, ib. It should not be forgotten, that the Moravian brethren, who now hold 
so honourable a place in the history of the church, sprung from the scattered 
remains of the old Hussites, or Bohemian and Moravian brethren. 
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population, which in 1618 amounted to nearly three millions, 
at the close of the thirty years’ war had sunk to about '780,000.* 

In other countries, scenes similar to what we have described 
have occurred. Probably, for instance, the sufferings of the 
French Protestants after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes were quite as severe as anything endured by their co- 
religionists in Bohemia; but we are not aware of another in- 
stance in which an entire kingdom, once so thoroughly alienated 
from Rome, was again so completely subdued. But when we 
know the means employed, we have little cause to wonder at 
the result. When a Jeouit, in presence of the Pope, was 
claiming for his order the credit of the work, a Capuchin, 
Valerius Magnus, is said to have replied: “Holy father, give 
me soldiers as they were given to the Jesuits, and I shall con- 
vert the whole world.” The proximate cause of the success of 
the Papists in Bohemia was certainly the base desertion of the 
German Protestants, and especially of the Elector of Saxony. 
Krasinski imputes it to the German antipathy, or at least want 
of sympathy, with a Slavonian race. Remembering, however, 
that the elected king was a German prince and elector, we are 
inclined to think it would be nearer the truth to trace the de- 
sertion of the Elector of Saxony and other Protestant princes, 
partly perhaps in the elector’s case to personal jealousy, but 
mainly to the divisions amongst Protestants, and especially to 
the bitter animosity of the Lutherans against the Calvimists, 
for Frederick was a Calvinist, and the majority of his Bo- 
hemian subjects were known to be either Calvinists or Brethren. 
And certainly we shall not read this mournful history in vain, 
if we learn from it the necessity lying on the Protestant 
churches to combine their energies so as to present a united 
front against the common foe. Surely, further, the review of 
these persecutions, which issued in the extinction of the liberty, 
religion, and national life itself, of a once celebrated kingdom, 
ought to suggest to us a lesson of the most profound thankful- 
ness to the great Head of the church, that in our own land, 
while our fathers had their own share of sufferings for the 
truth, yet succour was sent, ere the life of the church had 
been fully trodden out; and God did not allow the rod of the 
wicked to rest on the lot of the righteous till even they were 
driven to put forth their hand to iniquity, and deny his name. 





* Krasinski, p. 164. 
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Art. VII.—Shleiermacher.* 


As a scientific man, Schleiermacher was peculiar in this, that 
it was science purely in which he was interested, and not learn- 
ing, as that may be distinguished from science. Although his 
attainments were of the most astonishing variety and profundity 
in themselves, as isolated matters they had no interest for him ; 
they were interesting only as they could be interwoven with 
the totality of his own views, and embraced among the living 
elements of his own system of convictions and means of opera- 
ting successfully upon others. And as science had become a 
vital part of his own personal existence, and was sustained by 
and interfused with a strong moral sentiment, so, in his activity 
as a man of science, his personal intercourse and direct influence 
on others, it was a constant and serious necessity with him. 
He had no high opinion of merely literary activity. On the 
Ist of August 1791, he thus writes to his sister: “The duty 
which, in my view, is unavoidably laid upon every man, is to 
teach others, whether they be old persons or children, his own 
or others. Many a time I try to persuade myself that if one 
write books he exerts an educating influence upon the world as 
he best can ; but it is not so; it is only a fantastic performance 
without any life in it, without sight, without utility.” Hence, 
for Schleiermacher, the academic sphere of life was assuredly 
best adapted. Yet, at first, when the call to Wurzburgh put it 
clearly before his mind, he hesitated timorously, and expressed 
himself in the following language : “ It still seems to me a most 
marvellous idea, that I should read lectures, and I wonder at 
myself for not regarding it as altogether impossible ; it is so 
strange to me, and I am deficient in so many respects. My 
literary acquirements, for example, are altogether too} limited.” 
But when soon afterwards he actually engaged in the work at 
Halle, all his anxieties on the subject gave place to the greatest 
delight in his calling. The fact that, at the commencement he 
was not resorted to by extraordinary throngs, he explained 
in part from the fact that he was a thorn in the side of his 
colleagues, who were actuated by a widely different spirit ; partly, 
too, from his method of ing, which required eager and 
discerning students at the start ; hence he rather dreaded a too 





* Prepared for the Presbyterian Quarteriy Review (American), from two 
Articles in the Studien und Kritiken, for 1859, which are d upon the work, 
“ Aus Schleiermacher's Leben. In Breifen. 2 bd, Berlin, 1858.” By Dr 
Gustavus Baur, Professor at Giessen. The article supposes a knowledge of 
Schleiermacher’s very mixed and often errated opinions, and enters only into 
his character, and the special characteristics of this extraordinary man.—Ep, 
B. § F. £. R, 
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prompt approval, such as might originate in curiosity or some 
other external grounds. But after the lapse of the first quarter, 
he is able to write to Charlotte von Kathen, on the 17th January 
1806 : “Teaching from the professor’s chair is a noble business, 
especially as, day after day, I find myself more at home in it, 
and discover that there are always some youth who appear tho- 
roughly to grasp what I present to their apprehension.” Three 
quarters later he writes to Willich: “In general, dear friend, 
I have great cause for thankfulness for the fair degree of success 
as a teacher which I enjoy, and for the agreeable prospect I 
have in regard to the next generation of young theologians. 
True, it would not be hard to outnumber my school, and I am 
very well satisfied that the crowd does not press in ; but I have 
found many a noble spirit and many a precious talent among 
the students, leading to a hearty acceptance of the truth; indeed 
1 know of a couple who have been cured by my lectures, of the 
repugnance which philologists especially often cherish towards 
Christianity! What greater joy than this could I experience ?” 
Here we may already see how the interest he felt in science 
never was dissevered from the interest he took in Christianity 
and the church, and in this view the connection of the duty of 
preaching, with his academical position, must have been ve 
welcome. Thus he writes to Willich, December 1805: ‘ This 
much I can very confidently expect, that, by the relation of 
my pulpit exercises to my lectures before the students, I shall 
make clear to them the relation of speculation and piety, and 
thus from both places, the pulpit and the professor’s chair, 
enlighten and warn them alike.” 

With what lively enthusiasm he writes to his bride, when, 
after the uncertain condition into which the overthrow of the 
University at Halle had plunged him, the prospect of a renewed 
academical career opened before him in Berlin, and he had 
already prepared and delivered several lectures in this expecta- 
tion, December 4. 1808: “ What at present gives me truly great 
joy is my lectures. With the introductory I am seldom satisfied, 
and was not at this time, just as I am never satisfied with the 
introduction to my sermons, But as I go further, and the 
audience with me, everything falls into better order, and it 
becomes clearer that we have seized upon the truth ; the delivery 
becomes easier, and frequently in the midst of the lecture I am 
surprised by the spontaneous suggestion of an idea not previously 
in my thoughts, and so I myself come away instructed from 
almost every lecture. I cannot tell you what a pleasure it is! 
To give the young men of to-day clear views of Christianity 
and the state, which is in fact to give them all they require to 
make the future better than the past has been!” Thus 
inclination and duty in him wrought together to such a degree 
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that he discharged his professional duties with the utmost 
strictness and punctuality, and that, for instance, as late as 
May, in the disturbed year of 1813, he continued the delivery 
of his lectures after all other teachers had closed. 

It is due to this intimate ingrafting of his acquirements and 
of his teachings into his entire personality, that Schleiermacher 
was incapable of acquiescing, in any outward manner, in a 
doctrine or a practice which did not inwardly commend itself 
to his convictions. Hence, too, it was impossible for him to 
adopt the catch-words of parties, which so seldom convey any 
clear idea ; frequently the suspicion of indecision fell upon him, 
when his position was simply the result of a higher degree of 
penetration and a truthfulness to himself. As early as the 
execution of Louis XVI., during a period of great excitement, 
he writes in this regard to his father, (February 14. 1793:) “ As 
I cannot refrain from opposing, to the best of my knowledge 
and convictions, the narrow and partisan views of men, or from 
guiding them in a practical way to the audiatur et altera pars, 

am able to satisfy no one, and I, poor man, who rarely have 
an opinion upon matters in the concrete, and who can, with 
still less truth, be reckoned as a party man, now frequently pass 
with democrats for a champion of despotism, and an adherent 
of the old routine ; with the hot-headed, for a time-server, who 
sets his cloak to the wind, and will not say what he thinks ; 
with the royalists for a Jacobin, and with prudent people for 
a thoughtless man, with a tongue over-long.” 

That a mind of such clearness and penetration, subjectin 
everything to the severest scrutiny, should be exposed to little, 
if any, danger of system-hunting, is self-evident. Well may he 
confidently have responded to a warning of his father’s on this 
subject, December 23. 1789: “I do not believe that I shall 
ever arrive at a perfectly developed system, so as to answer all 
the questions one may propose, decisively and in harmony with 
all the rest of my knowledge; but I have always believed that 
to prove and to examine, to give all witnesses and all parties a 
patient hearing is the only means of at length reaching a suffi- 
cient degree of certainty, and above all, of discovering the fixed 
limits between the things on which a man must be capable of 
taking a part, and giving every one a reason for it, and the 
things one can leave unsettled without injury to his peace and 
happiness. Thus I calmly contemplate the struggles of philoso- 
phical and theological athletes without pronouncing for any ; 
but I cannot help continually learning something from both.” 

As to his Method of Study, Schleiermacher was. not guided 
by a plan laid out in accordance with some fixed system, but 
followed whithersoever the particular interest led him. In the 
same letter ‘we read on this subject: “Study is, so to speak, 
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too much of a passion with me to allow me, so long as my time 
is my own, to keep certain hours and busy myself in them, until 
the stroke of the clock, or something of the sort, summons one 
to an entirely different branch of knowledge. Everything that 
I undertake is done with a certain vehemence, and I a not 
use before I have reached a result upon some point or other. 
en I do everything, not by the hour or by the day, but by 
impulse, by periods. At one time some great division of philo- 
sophy engages my interest, I investigate its history, I go through 
all the different opinions held, and see which among them is 
tenable or untenable, consequent or inconsequent. ile at 
this work, it may be, something has drawn my attention to a 
particular point in history, or to a disputed point in philology, 
and as soon as the first investigation is completed, I turn with 
the same earnestness to that. Thus practical and theoretical 
philosophy take their turns. At present, I am engaged in a 
thorough revision of my specifically theological acquirements. 
This whole manner of study has, doubtless, as every other, its 
defects, but it has its undeniable advantages too; one is not 
distracted and confused by a multitude of utterly diverse objects, 
and since one is drawn to his pursuits by a certain want, by a 
void in his attainments of which he has become conscious, every- 
thing is done con amore, and one is not likely to spend his time 
on some unnecessary pursuit merely to carry out an established 
plan.” Schleiermacher’s reading proceeded, of course, but slowly 
on this plan, as he himself felt and regretted, but what he once 
had acquired in this manner stayed by him, and in the end he 
found himself in possession of a richer store of the fruits of read- 
ing than he would have gained by a more rapid and extensive, 
but more cursory, reading. And it arose from this energetic 
concentration of his whole mind upon the subject at any time 
in hand that, in spite of his manifold official duties, and notwith- 
standing his extensive acquaintance, he could be so prolific as a 
writer. The “Discourses upon Religion” (Reden wber die 
Religion), were written in Potsdam in about two months (from 
the middle of February to the middle of April 1799). In the 
composing of the “Christmas Feast” (Weihnachtsfever), which 
was written in Halle, about Christmas 1805, there transpired, 
“from the first thought to the last syllable, only three weeks,” 
during which, moreover, he had no cessation from the work of 
reparing lectures. The admirable academical treatise “on the 
arious Methods of Translating,” he wrote, as ap from the 
correspondence, amid many interruptions, in June 1813, m 
three days, and the day before he delivered it he was still busily 


— upon it. 
e owe it to the deep personal interest which Schleiermacher 
took in every separate, scientific, and literary employment in 
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which he was engaged, that in these wholly confidential letters, 
which are in no wise designed to serve literary objects, mention 
is nevertheless made of all of his more extensive works. 
Especially is this true of the Discourses upon Religion, the 
Monologues, the Critique of Morals, the Christmas Festival,— 
writings which are in a high degree reflections of his own ex- 
periences. In regard to the Dogmatic Theology, he announces 
the work to his friend Willich as early as December 1805, 
though it actually appeared some fifteen years later. Concern- 
ing the relation between his dogmatical and philosophical 
views, we find some interesting remarks in a letter belonging 
probably to the close of the year 1818, and addressed to Jacobi: 
“‘ My philosophy and my dogmatics are purposed not to conflict 
with each ctr, but just for that reason will neither of them 
ever be completed, and as far back as I can remember, they 
have always harmonised and always approximated each other.” 
Akin to this praiseworthy modesty was the reluctance which 
Schleiermacher always shewed to pronouncing a hasty decision 
upon the mysterious phenomena of the natural world. He 
seems at one time to have had considerable confidence in animal 
magnetism, and even used it as a remedy for some of his consti- 
tutional infirmities ; what opinion he formed of its efficiency in 
this respect does not appear in the sources before us. 

It might be expected that a man who took such a healthful 
interest in all the great concerns of society, and laboured so 
earnestly for their advancement, would not find political mat- 
ters foreign to his taste. Schleiermacher’s participation in the 
political issues of his times was, in fact, livelier, his opinions 
upon them more thorough, and his influence over them more 
extensive and important, than one would have had reason to 
expect from his professional calling ; not as though he sacrificed 
the special interests of his pursuits, by meddling with a multi- 
tude of political engagements which did not concern him ; his 
career, in this respect, only illustrates that interest in public 
affairs which it is the duty of every citizen to take, but which, 
alas! is too often selfishly lost sight of in exclusive attention to 
one’s own particular profession. 

To his father, under date of May 14 1792, he expresses him- 
self very justly and wisely upon the French Revolution, then 
in progress. The movement, on the whole, strikes him very 
favourably, while he condemns the violent jons and ex~ 
travagant ideas manifested in its course. Four mee may 
be distinguished in the time when, holding a public office, he 
was brought into closer contact with sz affairs: first, That 
of the confusion consequent upon unfortunate battle of 
Jena; then that of the internal development of the national 
spirit of Prussia, under the burden of a foreign yoke ; next, the 
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period of the struggles for freedom ; and finally, the ensuing 
reaction. 

Amid these changing situations, and the altered feelings and 
policy they occasioned, Schleiermacher’s conduct was perfectly 
consistent, because, from the beginning, with the penetration 
and clearness natural to him, he formed a substantially correct 
judgment of the position of affairs, and perceived the source of 
the mischief, and the means needful for its removal. As early 
as the 20th of June 1806, he writes to Charlotte von Kathen, 
at Rugen, in view of the possibility of the French attacking 
Sweden: “Believe me, there will take place, sooner or latter, 
a general conflict, in which our mode of thought, our religion, 
our culture, will be at stake, just as truly as our outward free- 
dom and external goods—a conflict which must be met, which 
not the kings with their hireling forces, but the people, making 
common cause with their kings, must fight ; which will unite 
a and princes in a nobler style than they have been for 

undreds of years past, and in which the common cause will 
require every one, every one to take a part. 1 perceive a 
storm in the air, and wish its approach, that the explosion may 
be over; for that it can be avoided, I have no longer any ex- 
pectation.” Thus forearmed, the calamity which soon after 
actually befel disturbed him not. Taking his own advice, 
given at that time to Herz, “to look at the fates of men in the 
mass,” he paid slight regard to the dreadful confusion which 
reigned at Halle after the battle of Jena, when soldiers were 
quartered upon him, and he was stripped of money, and of the 
very necessities of life. In the midst of all this, he had no 
greater anxiety than that the king should not conclude a dis- 
honourable peace. “If only,” he writes, November 21st 1806, 
to Henrietta Herz, “if only a good spirit guides the decisions 
of our king, so that he does not change utterly, and conclude a 
dishonourable peace, but remains true to Russia! This is the 
only course which will ensure us better times; and I have a 
tolerably strong conviction that he will not do otherwise. 
Everything that is German must soon experience chastisement. 
The rod must now come upon everything German. Only upon 
this condition can any really noble or advantageous result 
come to pass. Happy they who survive it; happy they who 
die, if they die in faith.” Similarly in a letter to Willich, of 
December Ist: “If I look at things in the gross, I am tranquil 
again. The constitution of Germany was a thing which could 
not have been maintained; in the Prussian monarchy, too, 
there was much of a promiscuous, untenable nature, that has 
disappeared ; whether its germinant idea will be preserved, and 
how, must be determined by its own virtue. I am sure that 
Germany, the centre of Europe, will once more arise in beauteous 
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shape,—but when—and whether only after far harder trials, 
and after a long period of severe oppression, God knows. I 
fear naught except a dishonourable peace the while, which 
leaves an appearance, and nothing more than an appearance, 
of national existence and freedom.” Hence he rejoiced in the 
firm and noble stand taken by the king, in disdaining such a 
peace; and he expresses his joy in connection with the deep 
sense of his own losses, in a truly affecting manner, in a letter 
to Charlotte von Kathen, December Ist: “I was almost certain 
that the first battle would be lost ; and I hence trembled with 
indignation that the battle-field was not sought at a greater dis- 
tance; but the dreadful disorders which ensued, and the univer- 
sal panic—with a single illustrious exception—far surpassed any 
idea I had formed. I was pleased only with the king, and with 
the fortitude he displayed. I hope, now that he has suffered the 
occupation of his capital and the surrender of his fortresses 
without suing for peace, he will certainly not divide bis fate 
from that of the rest of Europe. The times have arrived of 
which I wrote to you, and it may be, all that has as yet hap- 
pened, is but the beginning. The struggle will have to take a 
déeper hold, if life and weal are to issue from this wide-spread 
desolation. To this pleasing hope I adhere, and death itself 
shall not rob me of it, if I should not survive to the fulfilment. 
At present, dear friend, I am placed in about as disagreeable 
circumstances as possible ; restricted to the pitiable, inactive life 
of a mere man of learning ; suffering, indeed, the penury which 
seems attached to the lot of such ; professor’s chair and pulpit 

one; the university, in which such a delightful sphere of 
Shows was opening before me, scattered in all directions, and 
in fact, little hope left of its re-establishment, so long as our 
district remains in the hands of the enemy. For the great 
conqueror appears to have a hearty hatred of Halle, and if this 
has its origin in the conduct of our youth—refusing him any 
sign of joy, and, indeed, scarcely of astonishment, their whole 
appearance betokening much rather the reverse—why I am de- 
cidedly pleased that it should be so, Just now, I believe, God 
is helping me again to the sphere of activity, without which, 
life would have lost all its value to me.” 

We need search no further to learn how clearly Schleiermacher 
saw that the conqueror contended, not simply against the 
armies of Germany, but with quick perception recognised more 
dangerous and far more odious enemies in German Protestant- 
ism, German philosophy, the teachers of German views, and 
their principal seats, the German universities, and that, there- 
fore, circumstances might arise requiring martyrs from the 
learned as well as the military profession, among the former of 
which, he, as a man not accustomed to put the fight of his opi- 
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nions under a bushel, would surely not be among the last 
On the same Ist of December of the year of peril, a date so 
rich in letters, he writes to Willich: “ Wepelems hates- Protes- 
tantism as he hates speculation. I believe my prophecy in 
the Discourses is not untrue. When it comes to pass, my 
friend, then let us simply stand at our post, and fear nothing. 
I wish that I had wife and child, that I might be behind no one: 
in this event. I have preached twice during this period, twelve- 
days ago and to-day ; Both times, as you can imagine, referring 
to the times and their indications, in my own way, and without 
reserve ;” and shortly before to Herz: “He (Napoleon) will 
certainly soon rage against Protestantism, and then it will be 
my lot to come forth in advance of many others. None can 
know what is in store for him in these times. There may be- 
such things as martyrs again, both for science and for religion.” 
We see that it was just because danger threatened that, with 
manly courage and German feeling, he persisted in remaining: 
at his post while it was practicable to do so. 

As early as Nov. 4th, he writes to Reimer: “Should there be 
@ peace soon, it is very unlikely that Halle will remain Prussian. 

it becomes Saxon, the University will, in all probability, go. 
down, or if it is sustained, my remaining cannot be thought of,. 
because the Lutheranism of Saxony is so strenuous. If it falls 
to some French prince, I could not remain, but as long as there 
was a corner of Prussia remaining, to that I should return.” 
Ten days later, to Herz: “I have already had a repetition, in a 
remote manner, of the invitation to Bremen, but while there is 
a shadow of hope for the continuance of the University upon 
the foundations of the past, I shall give heed to nothing of a 
different nature. And more reluctantly than ever would L 
separate from the king, to whom I earnestly long to address an 
encouraging word, in the misfortune which has befallen him 
and us, not, certainly, as the consequence of his own sins.” 

When at length Halle had to be Prussian, and he was 
now settled in Berlin, he communicated to Charlotte von Kathen 
the following: “I cherish but this purpose, to follow the for- 
tunes of my immediate fatherland, Prussia, while it exists, and 
is not utterly unworthy of this preference. Should it quite 
succumb to sideman, t am determined to seek the German 
fatherland, wherever a Protestant can live, and Germans do 
govern. There I shall never be entirely without opportunity 
to follow my calling. This is the only comfort of such as are 
unable to bear arms. Ah! see that your boys grow up to be 
right strong, right firm, courageous, with a taste for arms,. 
amiable and pious.” 

On the 31st of December, he writes in explanation of his. 
leaving Halle: “The new Westphalian Government, it is true,. 
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ives of a restoration, but I cannot acquiesce in this- 

-sarattras and I must live under a German rule, while oe 
there is one to be found. For I cannot countenance, even by 
my presence, the measures which are put in operation for the 
very purpose of destroying German taste and feeling. For the 
Magy two ier he ‘> been 7 Oven harassed in Halle, and 
after the prayer for ung and of Westphalia was 
arab thy ah pet ey ly ible for me longer 
to occupy the pulpit. In a word, I can have no enjoyment 
there in teaching ; hence I have taken my final departure, and 
would have gone even if I had not entertained the lively con- 
viction that a French government cannot allow a German uni- 
versity to exist in yy 

Yet, amid all this grief, he does not lose his sense of the 
valuable uses of such a period, and he therefore thus comforts 
the same friend in another place: “This time of distraction, 
however, is, in various respects, of a character to promote union 
among those who belong together, and a time when every vir- 
tuous endowment and every power of love finds greater than 
usual opportunity for development.” 

“T cannot refrain,” says Baur, at this point, “from making 
use of the admirable letter which, on the 15th December, he 
wrote to Thil, as furnishing, in conclusion, a complete picture 
of the prevailing state of mind which, in that unhappy period, 
characterised the noble man.” * 


“ The times are evil, and it is hard to keep up one’s spirits; but 
ene must learn to do it. I am acquainted with three little contriv- 
ances, and very cheap ones, too, which are to the purpose. As to 
the fatherland, Germany, to look as far into the future as possible,. 
for it is only in the distance that the clear and cheerful light can 
be seen; then, to contemplate the calamities which are transpiring: 
around us, only in the mass, and in reference to their general and: 
well known causes, without going too deeply into the specialties,. 
for these are what chiefly distress and disgust us; and finally—do 
not laugh at the prescription—to allow eyes to the stomach for only 
a fortnight beforehand, else the greatest evil of all, the care of pro- 
viding sustenance, will have to be borne. As to this last Iihave 
somewhat to boast of, for I have just rejected a reiterated call to 
Bremen, though I really have no prospect for above a fortnight for 
my stomach. But while our gallant king is so brave as not to 
make peace, I cannot abandon my chair, and am inclined to think 
that the stones must be made bread rather than that I should be 
driven to lend a hand in the destruction of Halle, or to cause the 
fatherland the least particle of pain. Such rude violence cannot 
continue long, and then everything, even in its outward appearance, 





* Vgl: Fr. Schleiermacher, die Darstellung der Idee eines. sittlichen Gan- 
zen im Menschenleben anstrebend. Berlin, 1886, s., 82 f. 
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will come forth again more beautiful than before. The misfortune. 
which has befallen us here has something in it very comforting ; if 
we look well into its causes we shall find it due to nothing else 
than that no one here has consented to debasement.” 


This disposition, which first operated to sustain him in dis- 
tress, afterwards led him to seek remedies for the distress. 
What he had once written to a friend, that for him there was 
no endurance possible but a struggling one, that any other 
would be a despairing stupor, the immediately subsequent 

riod furnished him the most abundant opportunity to verify. 

e glory with which Arndt has adorned the name of the 
heroic Scharnhorst, the glory of being a man 


Who, though the rage of devils filled the world, 
Never of the fatherland despaired, 


this glory the theologian Schleiermacher has won ; he, too, be- 
longs, like that “ armourer of German freedom,” to the band of 
patriots who could not be discouraged, 


Who, in the stillness, had formed 
Horses and men, weapons and war. 
At the close of the year 1808, a few weeks after Stein had, 
at the instance of Napoleon, been ys seer to resign his minis- 


try, a few days before the French Am or, Von St Marsan, 
had delivered Napoleon’s order of outlawry, issued December 
16. 1808, from the imperial camp of Madrid, against le nommé 
Stein, in consequence of which the latter left Berlin as early as 
the 6th of January, Schleiermacher, in a letter to his wife, ex- 
resses his unshaken confidence in the future of the fatherland, 
in these words: “I can never bring myself to the point of 
despairing of my country; I have too strong a faith re 
know too well that it is an instrument and people chosen of 
God. It is possible that all our pains will be in vain, and that 
a time full of hardship and oppression is about to come upon 
us, but our country will soon come gloriously forth out of all.” 
Supported by such hopes, he co-operated boldly in the work 
of quiet renovation then going forward. His glowing zeal, 
guided by the most penetrating judgment, his courage and his 
energy, his staunch and persistent Teanepaetis won for him a 
bigh degree of confidence on the part of his associates in the 
work. As early as the 18th of August 1808, we find him in 
Halle, on a patriotic mission. He expresses himself upon the 
subject to his wife as follows: “I fear no danger; do you fear 
none. I am on no other road than that of my calling, and 
neither am I, nor those who have the direction of my work 
in its iculars, lacking in moderation or foresight. It is an 
entirely honourable, blameless part I am performing, and what 
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can Aegon be nobler for me than to be — to oe prorat 
in the managing and bringing to that state of affairs on 
which pws ah hesbiaeds of our life ? Only may heaven 
grant that things shall take such a course, that the execution 
of what has been determined upon can really be undertaken ; 
for it can only be done at all under circumstances under which 
it is almost impossible for it to fail. And so pray for me, that 
God may guide and bless and protect me, as I pray that he 
may keep you strong and of a good courage.” 

Fight days later (after the 25th of August), he is in Kénigs- 
berg, in the family of a friend, Wedeke, but entrusted with 
business matters, of which he dare say nothing, and which he 
must despatch, notwithstanding they consume very much of 
his time, in a manner to attract the least possible notice. Mean- 
while he is in correspondence with the most re ey persons 
upon whom rests the hope of the country. At first he expected 
to be absent only about two weeks, but it was only on the 
morning of September 30th that he returned to Berlin. There 
is a note appended to the collection of letters, which remarks 
that it can now no longer be made out what was the precise 
connection of Schleiermacher with this movement. It is pro-. 
bable it had something to do with the formation of the Tugend 
bund (Virtue Society), which is known to have taken place in 
K6nigsberg, in the summer of 1808, and which had its chief 
council there. . . . . Even during his stay in KG6nigs- 
berg, bis wife received his letters always after they had been 
cut open, and in the excitement arising from the conflict be- 
tween the French and German party, on account of the well 
known letter of Stein, and its consequences, he probably acted 
in a manner to excite peculiar suspicion, and thus he had the 
honour, on the 27th of November, to be cited before Davoust. 
At the conclusion of a letter of this date to his wife, he narrates 
the circumstances as follows: “I intended to tell you much 
more; but what happens? A carriage drives up, a French 
officer alights, comes up, and asks me to go with him before 
Marshal Davoust. There are two others sitting in the vehicle ; 
and the whole amounted to nothing beyond a discourse he held 
with us, to the effect that we were noted as hot-headed, and 
disturbers of the peace, and things of that sort. The whole 
thing was rather comical than otherwise, I had to act as inter- 
preter for the rest, and I acted my part quite earnestly. Do 
not be frightened. It all amounts to nothing. The others 
were persons altogether unknown to me, certainly none of my 
friends. These lucky fellows are quite unknown to the govern- 
ment, and I have to thank a mere stupid rumour about my 
sermons for the bonour.” 

This account does not betray any great terror on the part of 
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the delinquent before his inquisitors; while, on their part, a 
of respect for him seems to have been felt, as they never 
again troubled him in a similar manner. 

‘In regard to the existing circumstances of the Prussian 
Government, he expresses himself shortly afterward : (Dec. 15th) 
“There is much that weighs me down, not in my own immediate 

-Cireumstances, but in the general position of oilaics Our good 
king has suffered himself to be surprised by a miserable party, 
-and to be led away to a step which thrusts — out of 
the safe course in which it had begun to move. There are, it is 
true, excellent men constantly at the head, but who knows how 
long they will be able to make helm against the bad who have 
again ensnared the king; and thus it may happen that our 
country will the second time be brought to the verge of ruin, 
unless the better sort attempt to save it by measures which are 
always extremely uncertain. More fully than this I may not 
write you, even if I were confident of its entire security, but I 
cannot refrain from disclosing to you, in general, what lies so 
near to my heart. All my occupations are thrown into con- 
fusion, and must be constantly broken in upon, whether I will 
or no, to study the position of affairs and the possible remedies. 
The pulpit and the professor’s chair are the only places where 
I do, in any systematic manner, what belongs to them.” 

How correctly he estimated the meaning and design of Na- 

poleon’s decree of outlawry against Stein, at the very beginning, 
rs in the following extract, written January 26, 1809: 
in’s persecution has not affected me; true, I had not cal- 
culated upon it, but when it came, it was as something known and 
expected tome, Only one thing gave me an amazing amount 
of distress, that he should have gone off so hastily, which was 
not indeed necessary, (?) and that I did not at first get to see 
him. I have sent him my congratulations, for it was the 
greatest honour that could befall a private man to be counted 
an enemy of the great nation.” 

On the preceding New Year’s day, Stein had read Schleier- 
smacher’s New Year’s Sermon: “On the things which men are 
to fear, and which they are not to fear.” e recalled it to 
‘mind soon afterwards, as “a very suitable preparation for the 
events which so quickly followed.” 

How must the man’s heart have expanded when, at the win- 
ter solstice of 1812, the sun which had arisen in the East as- 
cended in higher and still higher circles, and started into life 
‘the seeds which had been sown so faithfully, and with such 
trust in-the divine favour! But alas! our collection furnishes 
aus with no letters earlier than the month of May 1813 ; but we 
know what a lively interest Schleiermacher took in the mer 
movement of the day, that he was nominated as one of the lead- 


ap 
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ing members for Berlin at the organisation of the people for the 
national defence, that he was the joy and strength of the brave, 
a rod and a terror to the bad, his whole activity resting upon 
the sole foundation besides which none other can be laid, and 
all his words salted, purified, and transfused 5 still and 
sacred fire of the gospel. It was only when Berlin itself, in 
May of that year, was apparently threatened, that he suffered 
himself to be disturbed, not for his own safety, but for that of 
his wife and child, whom he had, with other Berliners, sen+ into 
Silesia, but who, as it unexpectedly turned out, were 

to the perils of war in that region. However, we owe to this 
two months’ separation, a series of deeply interesting letters, 
which prove that Schleiermacher’s self-sacrificing and coura- 
geous temper was not broken in the least, Upon receiving in- 
telligence of two murderous, but indecisive battles, he writes to 
his wife, May 25, “not to allow herself to be disturbed by the 
multitude who regard everything in the most afflictive light,” 
and he adds: “ We may venture anything that we wall not lose 
-our heads, in which case everything will come out right at last ;” 
and on the day before, upon hearing that the German legion 
had at length reached the Oder: “I have ere this cherished 
the wish that the legion, too, could use me for some purpose, 
and I would cheerfully go with them.” 

It could not fail to happen that the man who had taken such 
an active part in the patriotic rising, should, after the libera- 
‘tion of the country, become an object of suspicion to those who 
were intent upon nothing so much as to be rid of the spirits 
which had been summoned up at first, but which were gradually 
becoming intractable. As early as the 24th of July 1813, he 
had made himself an object of dislike to the government, as the 
editor of “The Correspondent.” In regard to this matter, he 
writes to Reimer: “Schuckmann, who had a commission by 
order of the cabinet to reprimand me severely, and to threaten me 
in.case of a.repetition, with actual process, commenced grossly 
and wildly with an accusation of high treason itself, but con- 
cluded with the repeated assurance that he regarded me as a 
man who had the most upright intentions towards his country, 
and with an unrestrained conversation upon the proper limits 
to be assigned to the freedom of the press in the case of news- 
papers. My immoveable countenance, and the explanation of 
a misunderstanding in an old affair in which he believed him- 
self to have been personally assailed by me, produced the most 
instantaneous effect upon him. I have reserved to myself the 
right of a written defence ; he will ey | just put it among 
the records. I shall see to it that it becomes as widely 


-known as possible.” That the subsequent movement caused 
that critical occurrence in the history of the reaction, the mat 
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the delinquent before his inquisitors; while, on their part, a 
of respect for him seems to have been felt, as they never 
again troubled him in a similar manner. 

‘In regard to the existing circumstances of the Prussian 
Government, he expresses himself shortly afterward : (Dec. 15th) 
“ There is much that weighs me down, not in my own immediate 

-cireumstances, but in the general position of affai Our 

king has suffered himself to be surprised by a miserable party, 
-and to be led away to a step which thrusts everything out of 
the safe course in which it had begun to move. There are, it is 
‘true, excellent men constantly at the head, but who knows how 
long they will be able to make helm against the bad who have 
again ensnared the king; and thus it may happen that our 
country will the second time be brought to the verge of ruin, 
unless the better sort attempt to save it by measures which are 
always extremely uncertain. More fully than this I may not 
write you, even if I were confident of its entire security, but I 
cannot refrain from disclosing to you, in general, what lies so 
near to my heart. All my occupations are thrown into con- 
fusion, and must be constantly broken in upon, whether I will 
or no, to study the position of affairs and the possible remedies. 
The pulpit and the professor’s chair are the only places where 
I do, in any systematic manner, what belongs to them.” 

How correctly he estimated the meaning and design of Na- 
poleon’s decree of outlawry against Stein, at the very beginning, 
= in the following extract, written January 26, 1809: 
“ Stein’s persecution has not affected me; true, I had not cal- 
culated upon it, but when it came, it was as something known and 
expected tome. Only one thing gave me an amazing amount 
of distress, that he should have gone off so hastily, which was 
not: indeed necessary, (?) and that I did not at first get to see 
him. 1 have sent him my congratulations, for it was the 
greatest honour that could befall a private man to be counted 
an enemy of the great nation.” 

On the preceding New Year’s day, Stein had read Schleier- 
macher’s New Year’s Sermon: “On the things which men are 
to fear, and which they are not to fear.” le recalled it to 
‘mind soon afterwards, as “a very suitable preparation for the 
events which so quickly followed.” 

How must the man’s heart have expanded when, at the win- 
ter solstice of 1812, the sun which had arisen in the East as- 
cended in higher and still higher circles, and started into life 
‘the seeds which had been sown so faithfully, and with such 
trust in-the divine favour! But alas! our collection furnishes 
as with no letters earlier than the month of May 1813 ; but we 
know what a lively interest Schleiermacher took in the a se 
movement of the day, that he was nominated as one of the - 
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ing members for Berlin at the organisation of the people for the 
national defence, that he was the joy and strength of the brave, 
a rod and a terror to the bad, his whole activity resting upon 
the sole foundation besides which none other can be laid, and 
all his words salted, purified, and transfused the still and 
sacred fire of the gospel. It was only when Berlin itself, in 
May of that year, was apparently threatened, that he suffered 
himself to be disturbed, not for his own safety, but for that of 
his wife and child, whom he had, with other Berliners, sent into 
Silesia, but who, as it unexpectedly turned out, were exposed 
to the perils of war in that region. However, we owe to this 
two months’ separation, a series of deeply interesting letters, 
which prove that Schleiermacher’s self-sacrificing and coura- 
geous temper was not broken in the least. Upon receiving in- 
telligence of two murderous, but indecisive battles, he writes to 
his wife, May 25, “not to allow herself to be disturbed by the 
multitude who regard everything in the most afflictive light,” 
and he adds: “ Woon venture anything that we wall not lose 
-our heads, in which case everything will come out right at last ;” 
and on the day before, upon hearing that the German legion 
had at length reached the Oder: “I have ere this cherished 
the wish that the legion, too, could use me for some purpose, 
and I would cheerfully go with them.” 

It could not fail to happen that the man who had taken such 
an active part in the patriotic rising, should, after the libera- 
‘tion of the country, become an object of suspicion to those who 
were intent upon nothing so much as to be rid of the spirits 
which had been summoned up at first, but which were gradually 
becoming intractable. As early as the 24th of July 1813, he 
had made himself an object of dislike to the government, as the 
editor of “The Correspondent.” In regard to this matter, he 
writes to Reimer: “Schuckmann, who had a commission by 
order of the cabinet to reprimand me severely, and to threaten me 
in.case of a.repetition, with actual process, commenced grossly 
and wildly with an accusation of high treason itself, but con- 
cluded with the repeated assurance that he regarded me as a 
man who had the most upright intentions towards his country, 
and with an unrestrained conversation upon the proper limits 
to be assigned to the freedom of the press in the case of news- 
papers. My immoveable countenance, and the explanation of 
&@ misunderstanding in an old affair in which he believed him- 
self to have been personally assailed by me, produced the most 
instantaneous effect upon him. I have reserved to myself the 
right of a written defence ; he will probably just put it among 
the records. I shall see to it that it becomes as widely 
-known as possible.” That the subsequent movement caused by 
that critical occurrence in the history of the reaction, the mur- 
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der of Kotzebue, should enter into the matter of these confi- 
dential letters, is not to be wondered at. Schleiermacher’s 
opinion of Kotzebue is given plainly enough in a letter to his 
wife, as early as January 28. 1809: “ Kotzebue is a base fel- 
low. He has not the slightest idea of true morality, and even 
where he means to pourtray noble characters, he disfigures them 
most abominably, and one is generally ashamed and angry with 
one’s self when one allows himself to be touched by isolated 
situations, which here and there is the case with me, honest 
dog that Iam!” In regard to his death, he thus pes 
himself in a letter of April 23. 1819, to Henrietta Herz, at 
that time on a long journey with the family of William von 
Humboldt in Italy: “With us everything is astonishingly 
quiet, with the exception of the dead Kotzebue. He stalks 
and blusters about at a prodigious rate, and if but a couple get 
into a quarrel, it is he that has set them on. Hence many are 
anxious in regard to the future existence of the university.” 
The far-reaching consequences of this lamentable occurrence, 
and the disturbance which it created in the inmost affairs of 
the bravest and most cautious men, are still more clearly re- 
flected in a letter of June 2. 1819, to Gass:* “ Furthermore, 
the crisis is apparently taking a favourable turn for the uni- 
versities. The Lord Chancellor lately invited a number of 
Professors, including rector and deans, to a great dinner, and 
at the table proposed the health of the university. This was 
assuredly not without a design, and it must mean this much 
at least, that the university shall not be made accountable for 
the murder of Kotzebue and other insane acts. No, this affair 
of Kotzebue’s was past all conception! But could you imagine 
that since that time Gneisenau seems to have thrown himself 
open to bad influences from every quarter? I leave it all go, 
and expect it all to come right again.” 

When political suspicions were, upon the whole, quieted, 
Schleiermacher had to undergo new vexations in the depart- 
ment of his theological labours, by reason of the determination 
with which he pressed his objections to the introduction of the 
agenda. On this subject he writes to Charlotte von Kathen, 
April 9, 1824: “I am in an embarrassing position outwardly, 
perhaps more so than ever. I have no longer anything to do 
with political strifes, but church matters must soon come to a 
decision, and if it is a violent one, it is inevitable that I shall 
be one of the first victims.” It is well known that after a time 
Schleiermacher’s difficulty with the government was satisfac- 
torily arranged ; in January 1831, he received the order of the 
Red Eagle, third class; and if in reality it could only be an 





* Comp. W. Gass. Schleiermacher’s Briefwechsel mit J. Chr. Gass, s. 174, 
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honour to Schleiermacher in view of antecedent circumstances, 
that the decoration was not earlier bestowed upon a man whose 
fame had gone far beyond the boundaries of his own country, 
and who had contributed so largely to the fame of the Berlin 
University, yet it was not less honourable to the king that he 
could forget past disagreements, and could recognise the true 
value of the man. Schleiermacher’s letter of acknowledgment 
to the king, together with his declaration of opinion in rela- 
tion to the political parties of that period, are documents mas- 
terly alike in their form as in the tone and temper which they 
reveal. They are found in this collection of letters. Mean- 
while, as late as July 17. 1827, we find Schleiermacher obliged 
to write to his wife, then absent in Karlsbad: “And now, 
dearest Hetty, I would ask only one thing more, that is, not 
to address me, so that your letters may not pass around by 
Prague or Vienna, but to direct to our Hetty, [Henrietta 
Herz?] without even mentioning my name in the address. 
In like manner I will always address F.” [the friend with whom 
his wife was staying in Karlsbad]. The year 1830 brought 
new political disorders. September 5. 1832, he writes to his 
wife, then at Warmbrunn in Silesia: “To-day I had a long 
conversation on the street with A. v. H.,— it is not difficult to 
recognise the individual indicated by these initials,—who, as 
an arch-liberal, is very indignant at the present condition of 
German affairs. I do not sympathise with him fully, yet I 
am not, on the other hand, so tranquil as our friend Eichhorn 
is. It often fills me with sadness to think that after all our 
noble attempts and high expectations, I must leave our Ger- 
man world in such an uncertain position when I depart, as 
most probably will be the case.” He cherished great hopes of 
the crown-prince, in regard to whom he wrote to his son at 
Aachen, but three months before his end. “I hope that in 
your next you will give us some account of the reception of 
the crown-prince in Aachen. I rejoice greatly that his jour- 
ney is such a triumphal progress. I cherish the very highest 
opinions and hopes in regard to him, and fear neither the aris- 
— nor the pietistic leanings which the people ascribe to 
im.” 

In the view here given of Schleiermacher, it has been our 
object to let him speak for himself, so as to give an authentic 
image of the man on the basis of these letters. For about him, 
or rather about his doctrines and his writings, much has been 
spoken and written; and there has been so much discussion, 
pro and con, as to the construction to be put upon them, and 
as to what in them might and should have been otherwise, that 
the estimate formed of his character also, is, through partisan 
bias, a fluctuating one. But we still need, as we did, in a much 
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higher degree, before the appearance of this precious collection 
of latins a representation of the man faithfully and truthfully 
executed, even to the separate features, yet done by a friendly 
hand ; for from such a work we may learn what he really was, 
and what, from his own peculiarities, and from the position he 
occupied in his age, he could not but be; how, too, his teach- 
ings and his acts in turn proceeded from his own personal being, 
as its thoroughly truthful and natural expression. The design 
is, that one of the greatest spirits of our age should not seen | 
be criticised, and then, perchance, condemned or applauded, 
but that he should be understood and explained by his own 
peculiar nature. And what a man must he have been, who, 
while he wrote simple letters on matters of the most intimate 
personal nature—model letters too, inasmuch as they never 
depart from the tone of the liveliest individual intercourse— 
yet, at the same time, with the marvellous clearness of his in- 
tellect, casts the most surprising and significant light upon all 
the great spheres of human life, the family and science, the 
church and the state, all because the liveliest interest in all the 
t questions of life had interwoven itself inseparably with 
is whole existence. A complete and life-like portraiture of 
this entire personal existence can be gained, by those who 
have not had the opportunity of personal intercourse with 
Schleiermacher himself, from this collection of letters. And 
it is a portrait well calculated to rectify the views of his 
opponents, and at least to complete those of his friends and 
admirers. 
This much cannot be questioned by the opponents of Schleier- 
macher, that he was an extraordinarily wise man; they had 
this, however, against him, that he seemed to them a “Schleier- 
macher ” [veil-maker], who would not disclose his real senti- 
ments, and of whom they could not help feeling that, as Tho- 
luck expressed it, in dealing with him they had to deal with a 
man who would undertake to prove anything and everything. 
These opponents may now learn from Schleiermacher’s letters 
how this clear thinker united with his incomparable pre-emi- 
nence as a dialectician the most perfect honour, and how, in- 
stead of employing in his scientific pursuits a trifling play of 
empty artifices, he rather sought, with the most earnest and 
incorruptible love for the truth, to become perfectly clear on 
the subject in hand for himself, and at the same time to fol- 
‘low his calling, “to give a clearer expression to what was 
already in the thoughts of others ;” how, too, in actual life, he 
united to the wisdom of the serpent, a heart devoid of false- 
hood, integrity of the most reliable character, and a stedfast- 
ness that could not be shaken. 
In regard to the friends of Schleiermacher as we have de- 
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ascribed them above, many of these, too, limiting their view to 
the results of his labours as a writer, have found in Schleier- 
macher only the great thinker, the acute man of learning, espe- 
cially the epoch-making theologian. And precisely the epoch- 
making theologian. For his mission was just this, to kindle 
anew the interest of the cultivated classes in religion, which 
had died out, by his intellectual conception and representation 
of it, and to give theologians a powerful impulse to revise their 
learned material, and to work it all over anew. As a perma- 
nent matter, his method could not give satisfaction, since it 
carried in itself very distinctly the marks of its origin in a time 
of unbelief, and proved itself incapable of doing scientific jus- 
tice to certain essential parts of the Christian faith, whereupon 
there were those who made haste, “ going in advance of Schleier- 
macher,” as they imagined, to supply the deficiencies by regis- 
terig at the proper place in his system the omitted matter. 
Yet in the case of a man who regarded it as his special calling, 
simply to give expression to what was already existing in his 
own and others’ minds, who, it is to be particularly noticed, 
regarded articles of Christian faith as nothing more than the 
expression of the pious Christian’s state of mind, and proposi- 
tions in systematic theology as simply so many attempts to 
give the highest degree of definiteness to the expression of 
imner experiences, who, in fine, regarded authorship as a piece~ 
meal affuir, and furnishing no sufficient opportunity by itself 
for the entire personal activity of a man of learning who 
sought to promote the interests of science,—in the case of such 
a man we are not at liberty to conclude that we have the com- 

lete reflection of his intellect in his scientific system and in 

is writing, while, on the contrary, he himself never found any- 
thing more in them than an imperfect attempt to set forth 
clearly what he found animating his own bosom ; rather is it 
indispensably necessary to a just view of his teachings to con- 
template him in his awe aspects. Baumgarten Crusius 
once well said of Hegel, that he seemed to him always to pos 
sess too much manly German soundness, to have been capable 
of nt the consequence which many of his scholars have 
reached by playing with the principles of the system detached 
from the man himself, just as they would with the factors of a 
sum in arithmetic. So, too, may Schleiermacher’s teachings 
be justly judged, rightly understood, and corrected and com~ 
pleted in the spirit of their author if they shall be contemplated 
in connection with the personal character of the man. And 
for this object his letters present a copious store of materials. 
He who has ready the old objection of pantheism, ne an 
easily misunderstood expression in his system, will likely 
to withhold it when he sees how this dangerous pantheist 
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trusts, like a child, in his God, and not only prays to him 
himself, but very urgently needs the intercession of his friends 
besides, and particularly requests it of them. To whomsoever 
the Christology of Schleiermacher appears like the cautious 
dressing up of an abstract idea in the customary phrases of 
Christians, let him only see how it was, and continued to be, 
an inmost necessity to this exalted intellect to the last days of 
his earthly existence, to enjoy real living communion with his 
Redeemer in the believing use of the sacrament. And if it 
does sometimes seem as if the rule of doctrine was not so much 
the Bible as the pious heart with its inner experiences, yet, on 
the other hand, in the customary assembling of his family every 
evening around the holy book for worship, we meet with proof 
of a profound reverence for the authority of the Scriptures. 
But especially beneficial was the influence of that child-like, 
pious feeling, which, originating in the house of his father, and 
receiving a fresh impulse among the Moravians, became not 
only the “maternal womb” from which issued his peculiar 
spiritual life, but accompanied him through his whole ex- 
istence ; to receive the kingdom of heaven as a little child, was 
a thing which the famous professor of theology had not un- 
learned. Under the influence of this feeling he ever afterwards 
gladly revisited the beautiful services of the Moravian Church, 
and nothing was more detestable in his view, than that base 
“hierarchy of intelligence,” which, assigning religion to chil- 
dren and women and to the populace, sought to rear upon the 
basis of their sublime speculation, “a church for the learned,” 
whereas with him, as with every true theologian, the inner ex- 
periences of the simple heart, the simple sisr:;, must form not 
only the basis, but the continual corrective of the scientific 
yvuoz. The personal character of Schleiermacher, as it meets 
us in these letters, impressively admonishes us instead of “ pass- 
ing in advance of Schleiermacher,” which those beardless adepts 
in the mystery of the new “ positive theology ” find so uncom- 
monly easy, much rather first to penetrate more deeply the 
views of Schleiermacher, not with the purpose of adopting his 
system—he, who had no higher object, would have been 
esteemed a poor scholar by the master himself—nor yet with 
the view of understanding the system correctly, and of supply- 
ing its deficiencies in the spirit of the author, but more espe- 
cially to learn, in this age of conventional theology, which is 
truly no longer the ie tes of philosophy, but which rather 


slavishly conforms itself to the actual state of affairs, wrong as 
they often are,—to learn how to surrender one’s self unreservedly 
to the subject, to strive unweariedly for clearness in one’s own 
views, and to attain incorruptible truthfulness and fidelity to- 
wards one’s self—traits, by means of which Schleiermacher was 
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enabled to set forth the harmony between science and life, in a 
manner so masterly as to have few equals in the modern world. 

Thus from time to time to turn back to contemplate the men 
whose appearance has marked an epoch in some particular 
sphere of intellectual life, even if the results of their labours 
are open to amendment, has always a quickening, stimulating 
effect ; because the new principle, which it was their calling to 
proclaim and vindicate, exists in its purest form in their own 
minds, and, as they devote themselves to it with their whole 
spiritual energy, finds in them its most effective representation. 
An unprejudiced consideration of Schleiermacher’s character, 
not restricted to some specialty, ensures us these advantages 
in a high degree, for the reason that in his case every specialty 
stands in the liveliest connection with the collective organism 
of science, and with the whole of human life. Schleiermacher 
warns us as an antique character,—a phenomenon of a very 
peculiar sort in our age,—because, aside from other reasons, the 
expansion which the separate sciences have attained, forbids 
their followers applying themselves to other branches in a com- 
prehensive, understanding spirit, and uniting with their labours 
to accomplish something for science and for their fellow-men, 
the aim, above all things, by the harmonious and thorough 
culture of their own personal nature, themselves to be and to 
become something. It is the lively susceptibility of Schleier- 
macher’s nature, hisclear-headedness enabling him todistinguish 
everywhere the essential from the non-essential, the reason of 
the thing lying at the bottom, from separate results and mere 
symptoms, his surpassing power of intellect, which one would 
need, in order, to-day, to do as he did, instead of se rebus, sibi 
res subjungere, and to deserve the toast, in its best sense, with 
which he was greeted at the brilliant festival, in honour of 
his return from Sweden, September 28. 1833: “The thinker, 
the preacher, but —_ ly the man!” And the advantages 
which belonged to this noble specimen of humanity in compari- 
son with the wisest of the Greeks, of whom otherwise Schleier- 
macher so often reminds us, were the inward depth of the 
German feeling, and the warm life-breath of the gospel of the 
redeeming love of God in Christ, which penetrated and irradiated 
his whole being. Starting from this sacred centre, he realised 
in his degree the apostolic declaration, “all is yowrs;” his 
influence, wherever he laboured, and most deeply in the limited 
circle of his immediate associates, was purifying, confirming, 
quickening, being, in fact, directed to a steady, uninterrupted 
“conflict with the unchristian powers and tendencies of the 
world to his last day.” 

Yes! if the nature of edification consists in establishing 
more and more firmly the entire being and life of man upon 
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the foundation besides which none other can be laid, and if the 
representation of a man who has carried on this work of edifi- 
cation in himself, unceasingly and with blessed effect, must also 
work to edification, then it is permitted us to say that Schleier- 
macher’s letters make a truly edifying impression—edifying 
first in reference to the life they set forth in the sanctuary of 
the household, edifying in reference to the great affairs of the 
country with which they are occupied. It is a sad truth that 
many theologians are but too ready to allow themselves to 
be used, either consciously or unconsciously, as instruments of 
sustaining, not the everlasting foundations of civil society, but 
the base and selfish ends of a mere partisan interest in politics, 
and then to appeal to the secular arm for support in their in- 
dividual interests as a return. Here they may learn how the 
theologian should take part in questions pertaining to civil 
and national life, and how this participation may be a very 
earnest, animated, and energetic one, though the distinction of 
church and state is preserved in its utmost purity; they may 
learn, too, how the really living Christian, as such, has a heart 
for his fellow-citizens, and among us must be a good German, 
as on the contrary, a good German can scarcely be such without 
being a living Christian too. 

But it is time to bid adieu to our letters, and to express our 
thanks to the publisher, with the wish that others may soon 
follow, and particularly that an exhaustive biography of the 
great man may not be long delayed, who,—pardon the attempt 
to embrace in a single expression the rich endowments of his 
peculiar nature,—starting from the centre of a personal cha- 
racter of deep meaning, harmoniously trained and cultivated, 
and enlightened by Christianity, attained an understanding 
and a mastery of the entire sphere of human knowledge and 
life, as no other person of the present century has done. 





Art. VIIL—The Criticism of the New Testament. 


A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament, for the use of 


Biblical Students. By Freveric Henry Scrivener, M.A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; Rector of St Gerran’s, Cornwall. Cambridge: 
Derghton, Bell, & Co. London: Bell & Daldy. 1861, 


It is now five years since the quarto edition of the Codex 
Vaticanus made its appearance. Since that time it has been 
more than once re-edited, but is still only imperfectly known 
to the public. The numerous defects in the Italian editions 
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have been pointed out in Mr Burgon’s Letters from Rome, 
first sdatel | in the Guardian. But the more the Codex 
Vaticanus is examined, the more will the veneration with 
which it has been regarded hereafter diminish. Already it 
has found a rival in the Codex Sinaiticus, which Tischendorf 
ascribes to the fourth, the same century with the Codex Vati- 
canus. Both these MSS., however, are in all probability of 
the class of critical MSS.; that is, MSS. formed upon subjec- 
tive criticism, with intentional omissions and other chan: 
which render them an unsafe standard of the text of the New 
Testament. Such instances are the omission of our Saviour’s 
agony and bloody sweat in the garden of Gethsemane, in Cod. 
B, and the omission of the last chapter of St Mark’s gospel, from 
both these MSS., from the end of the 8th verse. 

Although the Codex Sinaiticus is yet but partially known, 
it is already clear that it is far from unanimous with the 
Codex Vaticanus, or with any other MS. of the same class. 
“From the number of éwortdsvra and other errors,” says Mr 
Scrivener (p. 79), “one cannot affirm that it is very carefully 
written. Its itacisms are of the oldest type, and those not 
constant ; chiefly . for «, 7» and o interchanged. The gram- 
matical forms commonly termed Alexandrine occur, but rather 
as the exception than the rule. With regard to the more 
important question, as to the class of readings it supports, it 
cannot be said to give its exclusive adherence to any of the 
witnesses hitherto examined. It so lends its grave authority, 
now to one and now to another, as to convince us more than 
ever of the futility of seeking to derive the genuine text of 
the New Testament from any one copy, however ancient and, 
on the whole, trustworthy.” 

Mr Scrivener’s labours have already made a serious and, we 
believe, a salutary impression upon English scholars. Amongst 
the recent schools of theology there has been the same readi- 
ness to innovate in the department of criticism, even to the 
introduction of conjecture, supported by no manuscript autho- 
rity. Professors Jowett and Stanley, with the same adventu- 
rous rashness that has led them to depart so widely from the 
faith which, by their professions, T are bound to uphold, 
have given in their blind adhesion to mann as their guide 
in the criticism of the New Testament. 

In respect of the Old Testament, the Codex Alexandrinus 
was regarded as far superior to the Codex Vaticanus by one of 
the ablest of orientalists, and who has written ve rately 
upon the variations of the Septuagint from the Hebrew in his 
«Thesaurus Philologicus ”—John Henry Hottinger, one of that 
learned family which conferred so mew | lustre upon Zurich in 
the seventeenth century. Hottinger had carefully examined 
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the Codex Alexandrinus in the library of Charles I, through 
the kindness of the learned Patrick Young, the king’s librarian, 
whose brother had been made Dean of Winchester by that 
cordial patron of learning, James the First (see Hottinger’s 
“Thesaurus,” p. 343, and seq.). Much information respecting 
the history of the Vatican MS. was presented to our readers in 
January 1859 of our Review. Mention was then made of the 
late Baron Bunsen’s “ Bibelwerk.” We scarcely need observe 
here our deep regret that that work should have given so 
many unhappy proofs of the unfitness of its eminent author to 
meddle in the domain of theology. The edition of the Codex 
B, published in London, but struck off at Leipzig, and which 
“proved but a hasty, slovenly, and unscholarlike performance,” | 
“was put aside, in 1859, by a cheap Roman edition in octavo, 
prepared like the quarto by Mai, prefaced by another graceful 
al sensible epistle of Vercellone. This last edition was un- 
dertaken by the cardinal, after sad experience had taught him 
the defects of his larger work, and he took good care to avoid 
some of the worst of them. The readings of the second hand 
are usually, though not always, banished to the margin ; their 
number, on the whole, is increased ; gross errors are corrected ; 
omissions supplied ; and the Vatican chapters are given faith- 
fully and in full,” p. 92. 

In 1860, appeared another edition at Leyden, by Professor 
A. Kuenen and C. G. Cobet, to which is prefixed a very well 
written preface, a notice of which is given by Mr Scrivener in 
a note to p. 385. 

It is questionable whether from any of the editions we can 
form an accurate estimate of the amount of the errors of the 
copyist of this celebrated MS. It is acknowledged that many 
of: them have not been suffered to appear in print. Those 
who shall make themselves aniatel with Professor Spohn’s 
Appendix to his very valuable edition of Dr Woide’s “ Prolego- 
mena to the Codex Alexandrinus,” will probably very greatly 
moderate their esteem for that class of MSS, which 4. been 
permitted to take the lead of all the rest on the plea of their 
antiquity. And in respect of their antiquity, great have been 
the controversies between the disputants in favour of A, or 
the Codex Alexandrinus, on the one side, and those in favour 
of B. on the other. Matthzi, whose life was as laboriously 
spent in the collation of MSS. as any of his successors, and 
probably with more learning and judgment, assigned the Codex 
Alexandrinus to the eighth century, as did also Michaelis the 
younger, the son of the able orientalist, Christian Benedict 
Michaelis. Dietelmayer, in a thesis published at Halle, 1739, 
entitled “ Dissertatio qua antiquitas Cod. Alex. vindicatur 
novoque argumento confirmatur,’ carries its antiquity as high 
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as the fourth century. And so did also Grabe, whose Prolego- 
mena tothe Septuagint is published together with Lee’s “Notitia 
Codicis Alexandrini,” in Breitinger’ s edition of the Septuagint. 
“T confess,” observes Michaelis, “that there is a circumstance: 
which excites a suspicion that the Alexandrine manuscript 
was written after Arabic was become the native language 
of the Egyptians ; that is, one, or rather two, centuries after: 
Alexandria was taken by the Saracens, which happened in 
the year 640. The transcriber confounds, and that, if I am. 
not mistaken, in many instances, the two letters M and B, an 
exchange which frequently takes place in Arabic. See my 
remarks on 1 Mac. ii. 1 and iii. 16. According to my opinion, 
therefore, the Codex Alexandrinus is not more ancient than 
the eighth century.” * 

‘Certain it is, that it possesses various corruptions, traceable. 
to a class of MSS. varying with the Codex Claromontanus 
from the sixth or seventh to the eleventh century. And this: 
same evidence is sufficient to bring into discredit the high 
antiquity of the Codex.-Vaticanus. Both are corrupted from 
the Vulgate: Qui Spiritu sancto per os patris nostri David 
puere tui, diaisti. Sen in both A and B at Acts iv. 25, 
6 rot wards jut did rvelmaros wyiov oriuarog AaBld waidds cov siruv.. 
And so from D, E, F,G we have the Latin parabolatus de 
animé copied into the Greek of A and B, ragaPorsuedmevos 77 
‘oxy. Many other instances may be seen at p. 111] of the 
“Tractatio Critica de variis Lectionibus N. Testamenti” of 
Christian Benedict Michaelis, published at Halle, 1749. Hence, 
in all probability, neither of these MSS. can date, under any 
circumstances, before the Vulgate. 

The Codex C, or Ephremi Codex, placed by Tischendorf in the 
middle of the fifth century (to this century Mr Scrivener also 
assigns it), is, in some very material instances, more accurate 
than A and B. But in regard of 1 Pet. i. 3, Mr Scrivener 
points his readers to a very observable instance of erroneous 
agreement between the Codex Sinaiticus 8 and AC. For 
cmogtis pbagri¢ these three MSS. have 9éogi¢ a Mr 
Scrivener remarks, “that the same gross error should be found 
in three out of the four oldest codices, and im no other” [the 
italics are his own], “is very suggestive, and not a little per- 
plexing,” p. 456. To us it suggests the ignorance of the. 
transcribers, of which others have poin out numerous 
examples ; ignorance so palpable, as to justify the severity 
with which Matthei was in the habit of alluding to this class 
of MSS. 
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We regret that Mr Scrivener, who is a far better scholar 
than either Tischendorf or Tregelles, had not written more at 
length upon the subject of his eighth ws es Considerations 
derived from the peculiar character and grammatical form 
of the dvalect of the Greek Testament. To what we have just 
adduced, we may pertinently add the following passage, toward 
the conclusion of that chapter :— 


“One caution seems called for in this matter, at least if we may 
judge from the practice of certain critics of high and merited fame. 
The sacred penmen may have adopted orthographical forms from 
the dialect of the Septuagint, or the debased diction of common 
life; but they did not, and could not, write what was merely in- 
accurate or barbarous. Hence repudiate, in St Paul especially, 
expressions like Tischendorf’s ég’ éAwids, Rom. viii. 20, as simply in- 
credible on any evidence. He may allege for it Codd. 8, B*, D*, 
F, G, of which the last three are bilingual codices, the scribes of 
F, G shewing marvellous ignorance of Greek (see pp. 134, 137). 
That Codd. 8 B should countenance such a monstrum, only enables 
us to accumulate one example the more of the fallibility of the 
very best documents (see p. 377 and chap. ix.; notes on 1 Cor. 
xiii. 3, Phil. ii. 1, 1 Pet. i. 23); and to put, in all seriousness, the 
inquiry of Kuenen in some like instance: “ Quot annorum codex 
te impellet ut hoc credas? . . . ecquis est, cui fides veterwm mem- 
branarum in tali re non admodum ridicula et inepta videatur,” 
(N. T. Vatic. Pref. p. xx.) In the same way we utterly disregard 
the manuscripts which confound ody with oix, wérArAu with més, 
sense with nonsense.”—(Scrivener, p. 418.) 


On the various sources of textual corruptions, the older 
manuals of Christopher Matthew Pfaff, Amsterdam, 1709, and 
of Christian Benedict Michaelis, already noticed, are still not 
without their use. We incline to think that Mr Scrivener has 
‘spoken somewhat too harshly of Whitby’s “Examen,” pub- 
lished at the end of his truly learned, however theologically 
-defective, commentary. Not only Whitby, but C. B. Michaelis, 
animadverted upon Mill’s inaccuracy—the latter especially, in 
regard of his quotations from the Fathers.* It is now well 
known that Mill, and Bengel after him, both fell into numer- 
-ous errors from following only the imperfect Latin translations 


-of the Syriac and other versions in the English Polyglot. Mr 
‘Scrivener has collected a mass of very interesting materials in 


his third chapter, On the Ancient Versions of the New Tes- 
dament in various Languages, We only regret that he has 
been less copious, especially upon the old Syriac version. Our 
readers may further consult G. Wichelhaus De Novi Testa- 
menti Versione Syriaca antiqua quam Peschito vocant libri 
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iv., 8vo, 1850. Professor Ellicott, now Dean of Exeter, whose 
indefatigable devotedness to the cause of sacred literature can- 
not be too highly commended, has taken in hand the study, 
not only of the Gothic, but also of “those somewhat intract~ 
able languages, the Coptic and Ethiopic.”* 

To the sources of the various readings of the New Testa- 
ment, Mr Scrivener devotes the 10th and 11th sections of his 
first chapter. But many illustrations of this very fertile topic 
may be gleaned from the numerous critical disquisitions that 
adorn his volume. 

Beginning with variations of the gravest kind, he mentions 
these two remarkable instances—the omission in various MSS. 
of the 16th chapter of St Mark, from the 9th verse inclusive, 
and of St John vii. 53—viii. 11. To the consideration of these 
—— he returns in the 9th chapter of his “ Introduction.” 

Scrivener ingeniously suggests, in the sixth section of his 
7th chapter, that the “Codex Sinaiticus” and the “Codex 
Vaticanus” were written under the influence of Eusebius. 
If this conjecture be correct, a precise solution of the omission 
of the first of these two passages from these celebrated MSS. 
is at once provided for the biblical student. 

It is well known to the most cursory readers of ecclesiastical 
history that the Emperor Diocletian persecuted the Scriptures 
themselves. By his order, copies of the holy volume were 
collected and burnt in the market-places. The year a.D. 303 
saw the commencement of the last and fiercest persecution 
which Christianity was called to sustain at the hands of Pagan 
Rome, since imitated by similar impieties from the hands of 
Rome calling herself Christian. 


“ Hence arose the need, when the tempest was overpast, of tran- 
scribing many new MSS. of the New Testament, the rather, as the 
church was now receiving vast accessions of converts within her 

ale. Eusebius of Caesarea, the ecclesiastical historian, seems to 
foe taken the lead in this happy labour; his extensive learning, 
which, by the aid of certain other less commendable qualities, had 
placed him high in Constantine’s favour, rendered it natural that 
the Emperor should employ his services for furnishing with fifty 
copies of Scripture the churches of his new capital, Constantinople. 
Eusebius’s deep interest in biblical studies is exhibited in of 
his surviving works, as well as in his canons for harmonising the 
; and he would naturally betake himself, for the text of his 

fifty codices, to the library founded at his episcopal city of Caesarea 
by the martyr Pamphilus, the dear friend from whom he derived 
his own familiar appellation, Eusebius Pamphili. Into this library 
Pamphilus had gathered manuscripts of Origen, as well as of other 





* See Scrivener’s “ Plain Introduction,” pp. 229, 896. 
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theologians, of which Eusebius made an index (Ecc. Hist., vi. 32). 
From this collection Cod. H of St Paul and others are stated to 
have been derived ; nay, even Cod. N in its Old Testament portion, 
which is expressly declared to have been corrected to the H 

of Origen. Indeed, we know from Jerome (Comment. in Epist. ad 
Titum), that the very autograph (‘ipsa authentica’) of Origen’s 
Hexapla was used by himself at Caesarea; and Montfaucon (Preli- 
minaria in Hexapl. c. 1. § 5) cites from one MS. the following sub- 
scription to Ezekiel :—'O EvctBig tya oyirua wapidnna. Tdmpiros 
xal EvotBidg sdsapdaicavro, 

“We are thus warranted, as well from direct evidence, as from 
the analogy of the Old Testament, to believe that Eusebius mainly 
resorted for his Constantinopolitan church books to the codices of 
Pamphilus, which might once have belonged to Origen. What 
critical corrections, if any, he ventured to make in the text on his 
own judgment, is not so clear. Not that there is the least cause to 
believe with Dr Nolan (Inquiry into the Integrity of the Greek 
Vulgate, p. 27), that Eusebius had either the power or the will to 
suppress or tamper with the great doctrinal texts—1l John v. 7; 
1 Tim. iii. 16; Acts xx. 28; yet we cannot deny that his prepos- 
sessions may have tempted him to arbitrary alterations in other 
passages which had no direct bearing in the controversies of his 
age. Cod. 8 B. are quite old enough to have been copied under 
his inspection; and it is certainly very remarkable that these two 
early MSS. omit one whole paragraph, Mark xvi. 9-16, with his 
sanction, if not after his example.”—(Pp. 387, 388). 


Upon the above extract we may remark, that Codex H (St 
Paul's Epistles) is a fragmentary MS. of the sixth century, an 
antiquity probably equal, if not superior, to A and B, accord- 
ing to our previous notices of the internal evidence afforded 
by those codices. Mr Scrivener’s unfavourable notice of the 
character of Eusebius we regret; we incline to the more 
equitable opinion of Du Pin, Cave, and the late learned and 
pious Bishop of Lincoln, expressed in his very interesting and 
valuable “ Account of the Council of Nicza.” 

The influence of Eusebius probably did survive his age, and 
may have induced the compilers of critical. MSS. to make the 
omissions alluded to in St Mark’s Gospel, if not others. 

The genuineness of this passage (Mark xvi. 9-20), was vin- 
dicated at some length in pp. 161, 162 of our 27th volume. 
It is still more elaborately defended by Mr Scrivener, who 
thus severely, but too deservedly, alludes to that most incom- 
petent of modern guides and critics, Alford :— 


“Yet, in the balance of probabilities, can anything be more un- 
likely then that St Mark broke off so abruptly as this notion would 
imply, while no ancient writer has noticed, or seemed conscious of, 
any such abruptness? This fact has driven those who reject the 
concluding verses to the strangest fancies—that, like Thucydides, 
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the evangelist was cut off before his work was completed, or even 
(I tremble while copying the words, and I would not draw them 
forth from the obscurity of an unknown book) ‘that the last leaf of 
the original gospel was torn away.’”—(P. 432.) 


Tischendorf, who still retains a most exaggerated idea of the 
value of B, rejects this passage, and is here followed, as we 
have already seen, by Alford. Professor Theile of Leipzig has 
also. followed Tischendorf in this, as in other instances, where 
a sounder judgment would, we think, have hesitated. This is 
the more to be regretted, as his miniature edition of the Greek 
Testament is one of the most convenient for reference of all 
that have appeared in this century. 

Hahn’s edition (after Tittmann) is more cautiously and judi- 
ciously based upon the labours of preceding critics. Tischen- 
dorf has, in this and in other important instances, outrun the 
better examples of Griesbach, and his follower Vater, and even 
of Lachmann. Matthzi, in the first edition of his New Tes- 
tament, observes that Origen probably brought this passage 
into doubt. In the last century Dr Storr, in his Dissertatio 
Exegetica in Librorum N. T. historicorwm aliquot loca, pp. 
50-67, Tubingen, 1790, 4to, gave a very learned and in- 
genious defence of its authenticity.* As it is now clear that 
these verses fell under suspicion upon the uncertain grounds 


of conjectural criticism, so observes Matthexi, Toup in the last 
century would have expunged from Mark xi. 13, the time of 
Jigs was not yet—oi yee tv xaugog cixw. Matthei farther ob- 
serves upon this passage (Mark xvi)—“ Ad defendendum hunc 
locum in primis etiam valet mirus Codicum consensus in 
vocalibus et loquendi formulis singulis.”+ Our readers will 
find much interesting information — the whole subject at 


P 266 of the second volume of the first edition of Matthzi’s 
reek Testament. In 1775, Matthzi edited from the Moscow 
MSS. a commentary on St Mark, from Victor of Antioch 
oo. 401) and others. Victor, says Matthzi, admits that he 
ound these verses, in most copies, according to the Palestine 
Gospel of St Mark. The Palestine Gospel is the gospel as 
found in “the famous Palestine. codices which had belonged 
to Origen and Pamphilus,” (Scrivener, p. 431). Such copies had 
been consulted by the writer of the Cursive MS. 24, of the 
eleventh century. This MS. is Regius 178 Colbert, 4112, 
folio, with a commentary, and also synaxaria, or a calendar of 
the daily lessons, but written in a later hand. Griesbach has 
given a specimen of its readings in his Symbole, p. clxv. 





* See Marsh’s edition of Michaelis, vol. iii. part 2, pp. 145, 146 ; 2d edition. 
London. 1802. 
t Matthwi’s N. T., tom. ii. p. 271. Riga. 1788. 
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We come now to the account of the woman taken in adul- 
tery, an account which no reader who is imbued with the 
mind of his divine Redeemer can regard as otherwise than a 
genuine record of his divine wisdom and grace. It was in the 
spirit of his blessed Master that St Augustine felt at once the 
conclusiveness of its internal evidence, and complained that 
“some weak in faith, or rather enemies to the true faith, had 
taken it out of their copies, as though he had conceded im- 
punity to sin, who said henceforth sin no more, or because on 
this ground the woman ought not to be healed by her physi- 
cian and her God, by the forgiveness of that sin, lest the un- 
sound should be offended.” See more in this truly great divine’s 
work, De Adulterinis Conjugiis, |. ii., c.'7.* Jerome attests 
that it was found in many MSS. of his time, both Greek and 
Latin. It has been erased from the Codex Veronensis, given 
in Blanchini’s “ Evangelium Quadruplex,” and assigned to the 
fourth or fifth century. See Scrivener’s account of Latin MSS., 
p. 256, in his chapter on the ancient versions of the New Tes- 
tament. We may observe, in passing, that we are not satisfied 
with him of the common origin of these MSS. ; neither can 
we admit with him that, when St Augustine speaks of this 
class of MSS., he is speaking from vague conjecture. His 
position gave him an opportunity of uttering the convictions 
of the best scholars of his age, and we are not justified in 
assigning his words simply to his own isolated bias. The pas- 

es to which we refer are taken from one of the most valu- 
able of his minor treatises, that “De Doctrin& Christiané,” 
lib. ii. c. 11-15. He attributes the unusual number of Latin 
translations to the zeal of private individuals, at a very early 
period ; and this is singularly countenanced by the judgment 
which the learned have passed upon the Latinity of these 
various translations, and, in some measure, of the Vulgate it- 
self. Not, indeed, that all exhibit exactly the same features 
—some are more barbarous than others. Michaelis relates 
that Gesner was wont to say, that the Vulgate was to him an 
auctor classicus, not because he could learn from it to write 
elegant Latin, but because it enabled him to survey the Latin 
language in its whole extent. Eichhorn, in his Introduction 
to the Old Testament,t originated the theory, since regarded as 
demonstrated by Cardinal Wiseman, that these Latin transla- 
tions proceeded from the African Church.f 

We have then the testimony of these translations, and of 
the Latin Vulgate, and of numerous Greek MSS, in the fifth 








* Opera, tom. vi. p. 1071. Lugduni. 1562. 
t Bishop Marsh in Michaelis'’s Introduction to the N. T., vol. ii. part 2,. 
p. 627, t Scrivener, p. 255. 
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century, as reported by Jerome, in favour of John vii. 53+ 
viii. 11. Why should the “Codex Sinaiticus,” the “Codex 
Vaticanus,” and a few other MSS., whose great antiquity is a 

int that can never be made good against the internal evi- 

ence brought to bear upon this question by the learned father 
of John David Michaelis, and by Matthzi, whose criticisms: 
have often been ignored, but never refuted—why should such 
MSS. as omit the agony and bloody sweat, i. ¢., the celebrated. 
A and B, be suffered to overrule the testimony of Jerome, 
Ambrose, and Augustine, and of the majority, the infinite 
majority of existing MSS.? Bishop Marsh acted so unfairl 
in regard of this question as to keep back from the world, with 
acknowledgment indeed, the vindication of this passage b 
Michaelis, in his translation of his Introduction. (See vol. 1. 
pp. 317, 318, and 516.) 

Scholz (Prolegomena, p. cxxiv.) and Matthi (on Acts xiii. 
41, Nov. Test. tom. ii, 1804) both agree that the Syriac is 
corrupted from the Latin. But the rule formerly maintained 
amongst critics can never be set aside on any sound principle 
of criticism, that versions are nothing against the authority of 
manuscripts. In the very MSS. in which this memorable 

is omitted, the uncials BC L T X 4, a void space is 
Toft, thus shewing that it existed before the oldest of them. 
Notwithstanding this evidence, contributed by the very MSS. 
that omit it, this beautiful and undoubtedly genuine passage 
is omitted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles. 

Dr Tregelles, alone of the three, ventures to read “ the only 
begotten God,” in Johni. 18. Is it true that ancient testi- 
mony is unanimous in favour of this singular reading? On 
the other hand, if it is found in Origen, so is also the teztus: 
receptus, and so in the case of Eusebius. The received text is 
also supported by the “Codex Alexandrinus,” and by all the- 
uncials (some of them most carefully written, and free from: 
all suspicion of a made-up or critical text), except the Cod. 
Sinait., with B C and L, a manuscript but carelessly written, 
and abounding with errors of the ignorant scribe, who was 
more probably an Egyptian than a native Greek. See Mr 
Scrivener’s notice of this MS. at p. 109, and the facsimile, No. 
21, on plate viii, at the end of his volume. These twelve 

lates are very interesting specimens of MSS. of every period. 
They prove, indeed, the great difficulty of classifying manu- 
scripts by centuries, anterior to at least the seventh century. 
From the facsimile, we may reasonably question the great age 
of the “Codex Sinaiticus.” 

Mr Scrivener very justly contends for the testimony of 
cursives, where there is any doubt respecting the verdict. of 
older authorities. In the case of John i. 18, every cursive 
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MS., except that numbered 33, is with the text as it now stands 
in our version. Dr Tregelles* himself admits that Irenzus 
(A.D. 178), Origen (A.D. 210), Eusebius (A.D. 320), and Basil 
(4D. 380), speak of the common reading, as well as of that 
which he prefers. Griesbach received the more unusual in 
his first, but rejected it in his second edition. The textus 
receptus is also found in Tertullian, Athanasius, and Chrysos- 
tom. Matthexi remarks that Cyril of Alexandria, in the first 
part of the fifth volume of his works, p. 768 (ed. Paris, 1638), 
unjustly charges the Arians with expunging @sis. For our 
own part, we are unwilling to disturb the received text in a 
case where it is clear that it was admitted by the most emi- 
nent fathers, both of the east and west, by the Vulgate, and 
by MS. Greek authority, undoubtedly as early as the “Codex 
Alexandrinus.” 

In regard of the doxology in the Lord’s Prayer, Mr Scrivener 
is inclined to modify the opinion he expressed in his earliest 
and also very valuable work entitled, “A Supplement to the 
Authorised English Version of the New Testament.” At p. 
421 he remarks, “It is right to say that I can no longer regard 
this doxology as certainly an integral part of St Matthew's 
gospel, but 1 am just as little convinced of its spuriousness.” 
It is observable that even the cursive MS. 33 contains it, to- 
gether with all but five cursives, and the majority of uncials, 
with even L, which is, as Mr Scrivener adds, conspicuous for 
usually siding with B. Its absence from the Latin caused the 
‘Complutensian editors to omit it, though it was found in their 
‘Greek copies ; and it is highly probable that its absence from 
the Vulgate was the cause of its omission in B and the very few 
other uncials that do not contain it. On the silence of Origen 
and Cyril of Jerusalem (A.D. 386), Mr Scrivener notes the un- 
certainty of any judgment formed upon such omissions. But 
what if Origen did not receive the doxology as genuine? 
Chrysostom, who was contemporary with Cyril, did; and Mr 
Scrivener affirms that the Syriac and Thebaic versions bring 
up the existence of the doxology to the second century. We 
tmaust, however, except in this instance to the Thebaic version 
as a witness. Mr Scrivener does not make out such an an- 
tiquity in its favour at pp. 270-272. Tischendorf indeed assigns 
to all the Egyptian versions an age as great as toward the end 
of the third century.t Dr Woide, the editor of the “Codex 
Alexandrinus,” contended for an earlier period in a German 
essay, printed in 1778, in the third volume of the “Kiebische 
Beitrage,” pp. 1-100, see Bishop Marsh’s “ Notes to Michaelis,” 





* Account of the printed text of the Greek N. T., 1854, pp. 234, 286. 
T Prolegomena, p. ccxxxiii., N. T., 7th edition. 
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vol. ii, part ii, p. 585; Cambridge, 1793. There is consider- 
able weight in Matthzi’s words respecting the omission of the 
doxology: “Qui hc tollunt, ii necessario ambabus manibus 
amplecti debent, 1 John v. 7. Utriusque enim loci eadem est 
crisis.” * 

But those who would form a judgment respecting the com- 
parative value of MSS., cannot be invited to a more opportune 
example than the various reading at Matt. xix. 17. Here we 
have Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles, after Griesbach, 
and lastly, Dean Alford, all agreeing to bring into the Gospels 
a reading in one of them at direct and irreconcileable variance 
with the other two,—placing in a word, St Matthew in direct 
opposition to Sts Mark and Luke. The various reading which 
Griesbach and the rest would introduce is to be found in the 
third century in Origen. But the received text is confessedly 
in Irenzus in the second century, and is recognised by Justin 
Martyr. What then shall we think of the Vulgate, with B, D, 
and L, and the critical acumen of Origen? Origen, however, 
witnesses to the existence of the textus receptus in p. 238 of 
his Fifth Book against Celsus (ed., Paris, 1733-1759). Why 
askest thow atgi rot dyabot; our Lord’s answer, according to this 
reading, is utterly irrelevant. The truth is, the text was 
eek out of a guilty misgiving of the original; that so, by a 
pious fraud, a seeming difficulty might removed. The 
original appeared to some to be opposed to the dignity of our 
Saviour’s nature.t 

Amongst the cursives, this evidently intentional departure 
from the correct reading is found only in those numbered 1 
and 22. Of these, the first is well understood to follow pretty 
closely B L, and others of that class in the Is; No. 22 
omits with them dsursgorgwry, in Luke vi. 1, also the account of 
the woman taken in adultery. It, on the other hand, retains 
the doxology in the Lord’s Prayer, the usual reading at John 
i. 18, our _ Avtirs agony in the garden as found in St Luke, 
the account of the angel troubling the water, John v. 3, 4, and 
the 1 Tim. iii. 16. No. 1 is of the tenth, No. 22 of the eleventh 
century. 

After Matt. xx. 28, there occurs in the Curetonian Syriac, 
and in the Codex Bez, as also in very many codices of the 
old Latin versions, amongst them, the codices Vercellensis, 
Veronensis, Colbert, Palatinus, Claromontonnus, and Sangal- 
lensis, a very considerable and evident interpolation, clearly 
borrowed in part from Luke xiv. 8-10. 

Of Dr Tregelles’s utter unfitness for the office of a biblical 





* Nov. Test., tom i. p. 23, Wittenberge, 1808. 
T See Matthwi, tom i. p. 96. 
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critic, there cannot be required a proof more complete than his 
absurd change of the first to the in the le of the two 
sons, Matt. xxi 31. This comes indeed of his implicit following 
of Lachmann. Lachmann here followed the Codex Bezz (which, 
however, has aioyaroc, 4. ¢., #¢xaros), and a host of the old Latin 
MSS., and those that are called the best codices of the Vulgate. 
In B, and in some other authorities that have Uersgoc, the order 
of the parable is so reversed as to require the change into 
v (See Mr Scrivener, pp. 426-428.) In Matt. xxvii. 35, 
the quotation from Psa. xxii. is not to be found in the far greater: 
majority of MSS., both uncial and cursive, and is accordingly 
given up by all critics. 

We now come to the well-known reading of the Vulgate in 
the Angels’ Hymn to men of good will, sidoxias, received by 
Lachmann and Tischendorf. It was rejected by Laurentius 
Valla in his “Revision of the Vulgate” in the fifteenth century. 
Tischendorf, who has been commended beyond measure for his. 
accuracy, here gives B as in favour of the common reading. 
By the third edition of B it appears that it has the reading of 
the Vulgate corrected secu manu to that of the textus re- 
ceptus. With it agree A and D, 7. ¢., the Codex Alexandrinus 
and the Codex Bez, whilst all the remaining uncials, and the 
hymn at the end of the Codex Alexandrinus, support the com- 
mon reading, which is found in Origen himself in the third 
century more than once (see tom. i., p. 374; and ii, p. 714; 
ed. Paris 1733-59). There can be no doubt that here we have 
another of the many instances which evince the real inferiority 
of both A and B as standards of the genuine text, as also of the 
Vulgate itself and its readings, when conflicting With those of 
the majority of known MSS. Tischendorf’s allegation that 
the hymn is most harmoniously completed in two, rather than 
in three parts, is absolutely nugatory. 

Mr Scrivener follows up his elaborate disquisition on the 
omission of Mark xvi. 9-20 by an equally valuable notice of 
Luke vil. There the Codex Sinaiticus and Codex Vaticanus 
coincide in a reading which cannot be approved, omitting 
dsuregoreury by way of getting rid of a difficulty, as do both in 
Mark xvi. 9-20, and & in Matt. xxiii. 35 (viod Bagayiov). “The 
very obscurity of the expression, which does not occur in the 
parallel gospels or elsewhere, attests strongly (to) its authen- 
ticity, if there be any truth at all in canons of internal evidence.” 
Besides these two uncials, it is absent only from L, and from 
the cursives 1, 22, 33, 69 (the Codex Leicestrensis, of which 
Mr Scrivener has given a complete account in the introduction 
to his Codex Augiensis, pp. xl.—xlvii.), 118, 157, 209. We need 
not be surprised, as Mr Scrivener remarks, at its general omis- 
sion in the versions. He adds in a note, “Just as Bentley, (in 
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Mr Ellis’s ‘ Bentleii Critica Sacra,’ p. 35,) speaking of the latter 
part of 1 Cor. vii. 35, says, “In Codd. ob translationis 
difficultatem hoc penitus non invenitur.”* “Tischendorf ex- 
cluded dsorsgorgéry in his earlier editions, but restored it in his 
last.” Lachmann and Alford place it within brackets. Dr 
Tregelles, with his accustomed temerity, rejects it. 

Luke ix. 23 is an instance in which Lachmann, after Matthzi 
and Scholz, rejects the teatus receptus upon ample grounds, 
whilst Tischendorf retains xaé suégav, following A, B, kK. L, M, 
R, against C D, and a majority of other MSS. of various classes, 

At Luke x. 1 we have a singular instance of the misplaced 
interposition of that eclectic ingenuity which we have seen 
exemplified in other instances in the Codex Vaticanus. A 
minority of the ancients gave out that the seventy elders, the 
assistants of Moses, was but a round number in the place of 
seventy-two, to make six from each tribe, and in accordance 
with this the Vulgate, and with its B, D, M, read seventy-two. 
This error may have been drawn from that apocryphal work, 
the Clementine Recognitions. Tischendorf, in this instance, 
abstains from following the Codex Vaticanus. 

In the 21st verse of the same chapter we have the mani- 
festly false reading, In that hour he rejoiced, ivr® avebuars ro 
ayiy, in the Vulgate ; and, after it, in B, C, D, K, L, X; and 
in the cursives, 1, 33, 114, 130, 145, and 253, of which 1, 33, 
114, and 130 are highly recommended by Tischendorf. Tisch- 
endorf notwithstanding rejects, but Lachmann receives, this 
manifest interpolation. 

A similar instance of interpolation we have in the 15th 
verse of the 12th chapter in, «xéens, “beware of all covetous- 
ness.” Here again a more numerous train of uncials, with a 
comparatively less number of cursives, follow the Vulgate. 
At the head of the uncials stand A and B. Accordingly, 
both Lachmann and Tischendorf receive it into the text. 
Griesbach was more cautious than to adopt it, resting, in part, 
upon internal evidence in this instance. 

But the most signal instance of wilful corruption in both A 
and B, is the omission of our Saviour’s agony and bloody 
sweat, the 43d and 44th verses of the 22d chapter of St Luke. 
A, however, affixes to the latter part of verse 42 (#%y) the 
Ammonian and Eusebian numerals for the missing verses, 
thus proving that the scribe of the Codex Alexandrinus was 





* “ Bentleii Critica Sacra. Notes on the Greek and Latin text of the New 
Testament, extracted from the Bentley MSS. in Trinity College Library, with 
the Abbé Rulotta’s collation of the Vatican MS., a specimen of Bentley's in- 
tended edition, and an account of all his collations. Edited, with the per 
mission of the Master and Seniors, by the Rev. A. A. Ellis, M.A., late Fellow 
and Junior Dean of Trinity College, Cambridge.” _. 
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uainted with the passage. These two verses are also 
omitted in the uncials Rand T. R is now indicative of the 
Codex Nitriensis in the British Museum, a palimpsest of only 
45 leaves, containing 505 verses of St Luke in 25 fragments, 
under the black, broad Syraic writing of Severus of Antioch 
against Grammaticus, of the ninth or tenth century. See Mr 
Scrivener at p. 114, and his facsimiles 5 and 17. ‘Tischen- 
dorf places t the Codex Borgianus, containing parts of Sts 
Luke and John, in the fifth century. (See more at p. 116 of 
Mr Scrivener’s volume.) “In all known Evangelistaria, and 
their seer: Codex 69 (see p. 151), the two verses omitted 
in this place follow Matt. xxvi 39, as a regular part of the lesson 
for the Thursday in Holy Week,” (Scrivener, p. 435.) 

Nothing can be more significant than a’ deri, in the last 
verse of the first chapter of St John’s gospel, “ Hereafter ye 
shall see heaven open.” Here, as in chap. xiv. ver. 30, here- 
after has the meaning of from this time forth. Nevertheless, 
a’ ders are omitted in the Vulgate; and in the kindred ver- 
sions, the Coptic, Armenian, and Ethiopic, and in B and its 
follower L. Ciao with his narrow principles of criticism, 
ae omits ; Tischendorf more considerately retains the 
words. 

At p. 438, Mr Scrivener treats of John v. 3,4. These he 
would retain on a supposition with which we cannot feel 
satisfied in such important documents as the gospels, namely, 
that their authors themselves put forth copies of them, vary- 
ing from time to time, as other authors are in the habit of 
publishing, improving, and enlarging the successive editions of 
their works (see his Preliminary Considerations, p. 16). Gries- 
bach gave forth his doubts respecting these verses. Tischen- 
dorf, Tregelles, and Alford unite in pronouncing them spurious. 
Scholz and Lachmann, with Hahn, retain them. The greater 
majority of both uncials and cursives have the passage in ques- 
tion. It is retained in the Vulgate itself; it is found in the 
Codex Alexandrinus. It is clearly admitted by Tertullian in 
the 5th chapter of his work upon baptism. It is recognised 
by Chrysostom, whose homilies are of more certain antiquity 
than B or any other manuscript. With such ample testimony, 
therefore, we do not see any need of recurring to the unten- 
able solution of Mr Scrivener. Matthzi proposed for irdgaces, 
érapdéeorro rd, upon very considerable authority, as may be seen 
in Scrivener’s note, p. 438. 

At John vi. 11, ro% wabnrat, of 8% uwabnrai, is omitted in the 
Vulgate ; and hence also in A, B, L, and a few kindred cur- 
sives. All other MSS, of every class and age, are all but 
unanimous in retaining the words. They are confirmed by 
Matt. xiv. 19, Mark vi. 41, Luke ix. 16. 
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The Codex Vaticanus, in John vii. 8, sides with the majority 
of MSS. in retaining the common reading, oirw, “I go not up 
yet.” Lachmann retains it, but Tischendorf here follows the 
Vulgate, with the Codex Beze and K,M. Both these last 
are but of the ninth century, so that of all the uncials only 
the a hal manuscript D favours the reading oix. Dr 
John Benclictus, in his revised edition of the Vulgate, Paris, 
1551, placed in the margin nondwm ascendo. More may be 
seen upon this much litigated reading in Matthei’s first edition 
of the New Testament ; and in Michaelis’s “ Introduction,” vol. 
ii. chap. viii. sec. 6, and chap. ix. sec. 3. 

In John xv. 11, Tischendorf and Lachmann, following the 
Vulgate, from which probably A, B, and D took their reading, 
substitute 7 for meivn. Here again the almost unanimous 
authority of the other uncials is disregarded. Whitby attri- 
butes this version to the scholiasts. The context certainly 
favours the common reading. 

In John xx. 18, the Vulgate still has Quia vidi Dominum, 
et haec diwit mihi. Hence probably the inconsistent reading 
of the Codex Vaticanus, ér: swgaxa x.7.2. The Complutensian 
here, as in the next instance that we shall adduce, forsook the 
Vulgate. 

Acts ix. 31. The Vulgate reads in the singular the church, 
and this is accordingly the reading of A, B, C, and of those 
uncials alone. The common reading is justified by the only 
analogous passages in the Acts, xv. 41 and xvi. 5. 

Acts xx. 7. The Vulgate reads cwm convenissemus, and is 
followed by A, B, D, E. This last is the Codex Laudianus 35, 
the age uncertain ; from the sixth to the eighth century, 
according to the varying judgment of various periods. Here 

in the context establishes the common reading. For as 
Wolf (“Cure Philol. in N. T.,” tom. ii. p. 1304) observes, it is 
clear from the sequel dAtyero aire, and from ver. 13, where 
St Luke, proceeding with his narrative, plainly distinguishes 
his company by #us% from the disciples at Troas. 

In Acts xx. 28, Mr Scrivener, at pp. 444-446, defends the 
common reading, the Church of God, on a balancing of pro- 
babilities. Here the Codex Sinaiticus and Codex Vaticanus 
are with the textus receptus, whilst the Codex Alexandrinus 
and the Ephremi Codex read roid Kugiov, the reading that is fol- 
lowed by Lachmann and Tischendorf. On the side of the 
common reading may be consulted Baum n’s “ Vindicize 
Vocis #05, 1 Tim. ii. 16,” and Ernesti’s “Specimen Castiga- 
tionum Wetstenii.” Matthwi would read rot Kugiou xal sod. 
So the Complutensian, with G, H, and a great oe of 
cursives. The Vulgate probably decided B in favour of the 
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penapnm egy | m has again and again the com- 
mon reading. e of St Athanasius vary. 

And now, in the midst of this really conflicting evidence, 
what shall decide our choice? There can be little doubt that 
the impartial Griesbach, as he is still ignorantly —— by 
perhaps not a few critical students, was decided in his choice 
of xvgiov by his heterodox prepossessions. Hence he was in- 
auook to place in this instance the testimony of the Codices 
Alexandrinus, Ephremi, Bezz, and Laudianus before that of 
the Vulgate and the Codex Vaticanus. The MS. authority 
for the reading of Matthzi is confessedly very considerable ; 
but the safest course appears to be to refer to the usus 

4 of the speaker in such a case as that before us. It 
is remarkable that we find the apostle invariably writing, not 
the church of Christ, but the church of God; and yet he 
hesitates not to approach such language, when he calls Christ 
the head of his church, and describes her as his bride, as in 
the 5th chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians, where he also 
speaks of the Lord as loving and cherishing the church ; but, 
as the apostle of the Gentiles, he evidently chose this term, 
the church of God (1 Cor. i. 2; x. 32; xi. 16, 22; xv. 9; 
2 Cor. i. 1; Gal. i. 13), as taking the place of God’s ancient 
people, and representing it, or rather as represented by it, the 
church being the true Israel of God, composed of all the 
spiritual seed of Abraham. Hence the significance of the 
term the church of God, and its adoption by the apostle of 
the Gentiles. Meanwhile this term includes also the great 
truth, that characterised both the apostolic and the patristic 
theology, that the Son was the Jehovah of the Old Testament, 
the Shepherd and King of Israel; and at the same time the 
servant of his Father, as his representative through all the 
dispensations of the divine government, from the creation of 
the world, as the divine nature and the mediatorial office 
were both united in the Angel of the Lord, the messenger of 
the covenant. And if we read here xtgov, it would, however 
Griesbach and the Unitarians overlook it, point to a divine 
dominion that only Jehovah could administer. 

We now retrace our steps to the 25th verse of this eo 
Here we find Griesbach suggesting, Lachmann and Tischen- 
dorf agreed, in the omission of rod Ose in the concluding words 
of this verse, the kingdom of God. The omission is coun- 
oe ogi ae een eae Sy oan eee 

en i e invariable e of the is 
bi coo to decide iptekéen favour of the tants route The 
kingdom is never found alone, except in 1 Cor. xv. 24, where 
it is obviously connected with a preceding word. In this and 
in some other memorable instances, we may observe that some 
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of the better readings of the Vulgate were not transferred to 
the Codex Vaticanus. 

Acts xxiii. 9. The Vulgate, followed by A, B, C, E, and the 
kindred versions, omits ya) ésouayiuey. Here we may well be 
content to follow GH and the majority of cursives, although 
Lachmann and Tischendorf again unite in expunging the wo 
Matthzi conjectures that the Vulgate was here, and in some 
other instances, influenced by the readings of Chrysostom. 

At ver. 30, where wéAAsw 18 supported by the more recent 
uncials G H, Tischendorf retains it, whilst Lachmann, follow- 
ing A, B, E, omits it. 

Acts xxvi. 30. Kai raira sixivros airot is omitted in the Vul- 

te and A B, but probably rightly retained in G H. But 

and Tischendorf are agreed in following the Vulgate. 

In Acts xxvii. 41, riv xyudrwv is omitted in A B, and by both 
Lachmann and Tischendorf, but found in the Vulgate and 
C, G, H, and in most MSS., and evidently required in this 

lace. 
. In Rom. v. 1, the Vulgate, with A, B, C, D, K, L, and some 
other MSS., have éwuev, but its improbability is so great that 
both Lachmann and Tischendorf have felt themselves con- 
strained to retain the common reading, Lachmann, indeed, 
placing it in the margin. Mr Scrivener remarks with good 
- reason, that this is a case for the application of the 
matic canon, p. 476,—that the itacism w for o, (see pp. 10, 15,) 
so familiar to all collators of Greek MSS., crept into some very 
early copy, p. 376. Matthzi had long before made the same 
suggestion in the second edition of his Greek Testament, tom. 
iii., p. 60. He gives us, however, a less probable suggestion, 
xauyaueba as the orgin of this error, as leading the transcriber 
to assimilate tzw to it. He also assigns a third and not im- 
probable reason for this corruption, its being more adapted to 
the hortatory style of preachers. A similar mistake occurs at 
1 Cor. xv. 49, where B remarkably vindicates the common 
reading gogéoouev against the other uncials. There, however, 
Lachmann follows them against the more correct reading of 
B, whilst Tischendorf retains it. Mr Scrivener reminds his 
reader of as general an error in the uncials, nay, a still more 
neral error in 2 Cor. iii. 3, where i ly napdiass ougnivaug is 
ound in A, B,C, D, E,G,L. Only F K have the correct 
and common reading. These are the Codex Augiensis and the 
Codex Mosquensis. 

1 Cor. xi. 3. Here A and B, followed by Lachmann, read, 
by an evident oversight, xavy howe: for xavbhowuosr. Matthsos 
prefers xavéjcouc, the reading of D, E, F,G, L. This would be 
Te ee (Scrivener, 
p- 449. 
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Phil. ii. 1. Here Matthei would read ri¢ first for +, and 
then for rw. s¢ is found in the place of rwa “in all the 
uncials extant at this place. As regards the cursives, nearly 
the same must be said,” p. 449. Matthezi yields to the torrent 
of evidence, and gives some examples of elliptical passages in 
vindication of this reading: Acts xiii. 15, Rom. xii. 6, 7, 8, 
Apoe. xiii. 10, in his edition ; & rig duywarwoiay drwys. The com- 
mon reading, however, is found, says Mr Scrivener, in Clement 
and Jater fathers. For rwa he would propose 7 as the original 
text dictated by the apostle. It is found in fifteen cursives, 
and is held to be grammatically tenable by Joh. Cha. Wm. 
Alt, in his Latin “Grammar of New Testament Greek,” p. 280, 
Halle, 1829. 

Col. 11.2. rot sod xal warpds xa! rod ygerod. Griesbach, Scholz, 
and Tischendorf only retain rot @sod. hmann reads rod Ost 
xgiorod. Matthzi defends the common reading. Lachmann 
follows B. The Vulgate has Dei Patris et Christi Jesu. 
A has dcod rargis rod yeorot. AndsoC. “The received text is 
found in apparently the great mass of cursives,” and in E, K, L. 
Mr Scrivener inclines to the reading of A,C; but the internal 
evidence is strongly in favour of the textus receptus. 

We now come to 1 Tim. iii. 16. sd¢ épavepwdn. Mr Scrivener 
has very convincingly shewn that A favours the common read- 
ing, a reading that has been too readily given up by Dr Words- 
worth and others. We must refer our readers to Mr Scrivener’s 
own account of the Cod. Alex. in regard to this passage, pp. 453, 
454. It is found in Cyril, Chrysostom, and the Acts of the 
Council of Ephesus, A.D. 431. It occurs in KL, in the Com- 
plutensian, and the far greater number of MSS. The Vulgate 
quod was the probable source of é in the Cod. Beze. B wants 
the Epistles to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. Matthzi (tom. 
iii. p. 441) justly inveighs against the absurdity of the now 

pular reading és following wvorggov. We doubt not that Mr 
Raven's attestation to the agreement of the Codex Alexan- 
drinus with the common reading will have great weight with 
the learned. It is a very candid, as well as complete, reply to 
Mr Ellicott’s remarks upon this most important passage. 

At 1 Pet. iii. 15, Mr Scrivener expresses his cordial agree- 
ment with Dr —" who says, upon this e, at p. 235 
of his “ Account of the Printed Text,” &c., “Thus the reading 


xgisrtv may be relied on confidently.” It is found in the Vul- 
gate, the Syriac, and A BC; and the consent of these autho- 
rities is held to be decisive. On the other hand, the later and 
more carefully written uncials G K, with the majority of cur- 
sives—many of them, in all probability, faithfully represent- 
ing more ancient copies—uphold the far more likely reading 
of the teatus receptus, riv dev. “ But sanctify the Lord God in 
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your hearts.” Clemens Alexandrinus probably accommodated 
the original text to the subject before him when he wrote ygoriu 
for @siv, and might thus have laid the foundation for this 
change. We cannot argue for certain from the Syriac. The 
Complutensian did not favour the Vulgate in this passage, but 
retained @siv. 

1 John ii. 23. Here all modern critics concur in receivin 
into the text the words printed in italics in our version, “ He 
that acknowledgeth the Son hath the Father also.” 

From the consideration of this passage Mr Scrivener passes 
on to 1 John v. 7, 8, an interpolation brought into a few Greek 
MSS. from the Vulgate. Mr Scrivener argues that Cyprian, 
in the third century, had these verses in his copies. Even 
should it have been so, it is admitted by Mr Scrivener, agree- 
ably to the opinion of the most candid and judicious of all 
patristic scholars, Dr John Kaye, the late truly meek and 
pious Bishop of Lincoln, that it is amply clear that Tertullian, 
Cyprian’s senior, knew nothing of it. (See the third edition of 
Bishop Kaye’s “ Account of the writings of Tertullian,” p. 514. 
London: Rivingtons. 1845.) 

The last passage which Mr Scrivener discusses is Rev. xiii. 
10; but here he does not so much as notice Matthei’s reading, 
who devoted the most exemplary labour to the revision of the 
text of this most difficult portion of the New Testament, not 
only in an exegetical, but in a critical point of view. Dr 
Wordsworth, in his edition of the Apocalypse, made use 
only of the first edition of Matthei. His reading is % ris 
arypwarwoiay, druye" brig tv mayaion, sf airov droxravOnvas. Matthei 
regards it as an elliptical expression, like xi. 8. His reading 
is that of some of his MSS. 

Mr Scrivener, from his love of this highly interesting and 
indispensable department of sacred study, has added 100 
pages to this volume beyond the terms of his engagement. 
And yet he has left his readers to desiderate the brief limits 
of his work,—brief in comparison of the extent and variety of 
the topics included in it. He has everywhere evinced the 
ingenuous modesty of the Christian scholar. Indeed, he has 
here perhaps erred in excess. He is probably far better 
qualified to speak ea cuthedrd in this department of letters 
than some who have prospered more ; and who, by their more 
extensive labours in deciphering MSS., have laid claim to 
another kind of talent, in which they have already been out- 
stripped in the earlier publications of our author. We would 
refer our readers to his “Supplement to the English version,” 
Pickering, 1845 ; and to his “Contributions to the criticism of 
the Greek Testament, being the introduction to a transcript of 
the Codex Augiensis,” royal 8vo, 5s. Deighton, Bell, & Co., 
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Cambridge. He has been attacked by Dean Alford; but has, 
with a perfect command of temper, and with an ample com- 
mand of his subject, met the charges of his opponent in the 
volume before us. Whilst we have freely expressed our dis- 
sent from Mr Scrivener wheresoever we felt called upon to 
differ from him, we have done so, we trust, not in a captious 
or unfriendly spirit. We believe that he is destined to attain 
a still higher reputation than that which he now enjoys. 
Living solely for the conscientious discharge of his duties, he 
has received as yet but a scanty reward of a temporal kind ; 
whilst others are elevated moo | after month to dignities and 
preferments which after all fail to make them known beyond 
the narrow circle of their admirers and friends. 

In 1860, Mr Scrivener edited an unique edition of the Greek 
Testament, from the text of Stephens, 1550, with the various 
readings of Beza, 1565, and of the Elzevir edition, 1624 (the 
textus receptus), with those of Lachmann, Tischendorf, and 
Tregelles. Besides this 16mo edition, another in quarto has 
been prepared on writing-paper for notes. 

We had noted many points in our perusal of the volume 
before us, with a view to enlarge upon a variety of collateral 
subjects. But these may peradventure come before our readers 
on some future opportunity. 

In what has been laid before the reader, an attempt has 
been made to enable him to form his own judgment on the 
intrinsic value of those MSS., which have of late been loaded 
with an exaggerated veneration that is threatening to intro- 
-duce an amount of change into the text of the New Testa- 
ment, to an extent the most unreasonable and with results the 
most unpropitious. We have accordingly brought together 


-examples from every portion of the New Testament, forming 
.a considerable body of evidence, which, had our limits per 


imitted, we should gladly have enlarged. It has been by the 
careful investigation of such examples that we have ourselves 
‘been enabled to feel our way in this department of religious 
inquiry. And we are increasingly assured, from our own ex- 
perience, of the desirableness of this kind of study being far 
more generally pursued than it has hitherto been. What 
object can be worthier the Christian student than the preser- 
wation of the sacred text in its integrity ? 
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Art. IX.—Professor Doedes on the so-called Modern 
Theology of Holland.* 


A THEOLOGIAN in our fatherland, who has lately taken on 
himself the task of furnishing the church with an answer to 
the question, “What the modern theology teaches,” has told 
us that the most cultivated members of the church know what 
the modern theology is and aims at. If there be no ground 
to call this in question—we leave it undecided—then, least of 
all, may we allow those to put us to shame, whose calling is 
to make the phenomena and movements in the province of 
theology and philosophy the subjects of close inspection and 
enlightened judgment. If the cultivated members of the 
church know what is the peculiarity and the aim of the modern 
theology, it certainly should not appear as if we were ignorant 
of the same—we, who must claim the honour of belonging to 
the most cultivated members of the church of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The so-called modern theology deserves, moreover, to 
be narrowly examined, as being nothing less than the attempt 
of speculation to unravel the great mystery of the world— 
to solve the problem of the relation between God and the 
universe, for the explanation of the world-life (wereldleven). 
If we do not accept its verdicts, we must know why; we must 
be able to vindicate our not doing so. Let not our sentence 
rest on arbitrary sayings or stock-phrases, but on good grounds, 
when we assert, the modern theology does not unravel the 
mystery of the world, does not solve the great problem which 
seeks to define justly the relation between and the uni- 
verse. 

Whoever wishes to be acquainted with the so-called modern 
theology, would do well not to neglect attending, first of all, 
to the expression itself, “modern theology.” Who is the 
author of this expression? It has now been in vogue for 
some years. To explain it, attention must be paid to the 
expressions, “modern science,” “modern consciousness,” and 
more of a like nature. More than twenty years ago, D. F. 
Strauss gave one of his writings the title of, “The Christian 
Doctrine of Faith, in its historical development, and in conflict 
with modern science.” He says in the preface (p. vii), that in 
dogmatics, instead of the earlier daatheliiedal antinomies of 
Lutheran and Reformed, of Catholic and Protestant, there 
must now be the antithesis between the stand-point of Chris- 





* This paper is a translation of the introductory address delivered at the 
commencement of the session at Utrecht, in September 1861, by J. L. Doedes, 
Professor of Theology in Utrecht.—Ep. B. § F. £. R. , 
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tian faith in general and of modern science. “Christian” and 
“modern” stand with him in mutual antithesis. “Not every 
one,” he says, further on (I. p. 70), “ possesses the apparatus and 
the perseverance with which Schleiermacher pounded Chris- 
tianity and Spinozism into such fine ingredients of mixture, 
that a sharp eye is necessary to distinguish the mingled ele- 
ments ; with many the combination of the Christian and the 
modern element is only that of oil and water shaken together, 
which appear intermixed only so long as the shaking lasts.” 
After bestowing a single word upon other, and these not in- 
nocuous, dogmatical systems, which resemble, according to him, 
a piece of sausage—orthodox church doctrine answering to the 
meat, Schleiermacherian theology to the fat, and Hegelian 

hilosophemes to the seasoning herbs—he says that Lessing 

ad already shewn a like strong aversion to similar compounds, 
to that so-called rational Christianity, of which he declared, 
that he as little knew wherein properly lay their rationality 
as their Christianity, to “that modern theology,” above which 
he placed the old orthodox faith; because the latter plainly 
jarred with man’s common sense, while the former was rather 
disposed to bribe it. Strauss thus applies the expression, 
“modern theology,” to something that he does not esteem very 
highly, that stands in connection with Hegel and Schleier- 
macher, that is not of one piece. That theology which he calls 
modern is too accommodating for him; that is, it would fain 
unite those mutually repelling and excluding things, “Chris- 
tian” and “modern.” For the “modern” he has full sympa- 
thy. With him and many others it is the distinguishing mark 
of the new period, in opposition to what is called the old, and 
especially the Oriental world with relation to philosophy (wereld 
beschowing). To this he referred twenty-five years previously, 
in his “Life of Jesus,” when he said (p. 94, 3d edit.)—* The 
newer period owes to a series of the most difficult investiga- 
tions, continued through many ages, the view, that everything 
in the world hangs together by a chain of causes and opera- 
tions which suffers no interruption ;” a conviction “which has 
become to such a degree the consciousness of the new world, 
that, in actual life, the opinion or assertion that a supernatural 
cause, a divine activity, has anywhere immediately interfered, 
is regarded as a proof of ignorance, or as a fraud.” NOWHERE 
A MIRACLE, as a breach of the continuity in nature or in his- 
tory—ALWAYS AND EVERYWHERE A NATURAL CAUSE, never 
anything supernatural ; such is the watchword of those who 
desire the credit of having been instructed by the modern 
science. Do you wish to be “modern?” Deny the miracle, 
the supernatural—what does not find an explanation in na- 
ture itself Do you wish your theology to be called “mo- 
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dern?” Adjust everything, so that the supernatural, the 
miraculous, remains excluded. 

All has been so adjusted. A starting-point is chosen, by 
which the miracle, the supernatural, is shut out ; and then the 
theology, which thus fell into harmony with the modern con- 
sciousness—into harmony, as it was said, with the results of 
modern science, has been also named “ modern.” This expres- 
sion has come more and more into use, as fitted to characterise 
that theology which disallows the supernatural, and has come 
at last to be employed without the least fear of ambiguity. 
When Karl Schwartz (a man who may be named in treating 
of the modern theology) published, in 1856, his contribution 
“to the history of the newest theology,” he dreaded no mis- 
understanding in using the expression, “so-called modern 
theology ;” what it meant was, he thought, sufficiently known. 
The highest interest belongs to his communications and hints 
regarding the history of this “so called modern theology” in 
Germany. As its heads, he names Hegel and Schleiermacher ;* 
two men, he says, who, however the paths they trod may have 
differed from one another, were on this point at one, that they 
made the immanent unity, the interpretation of the divine and 
human, to be the basis of their system. Hegel and Schleier- 
macher are, according to Karl Schwartz (it would be well not 
to differ from him here), the two head factors, the proper 
sources of thought (gedachtensubstantie), of the modern theo- 
logy,f which starts$ from God’s immanence in the world, so 
that his relation to the world is a necessary, constant, and con- 
tinuous one, and leaves no room for uncommon acts, for any 
operation of God outside of natural law, beside or against it, 
permits no special divine, no supernatural, intrusion—in one 
word, no miracle. Not to believe in a supernatural existence 
and operation of God, in any special manifestations of the 
divine omnipotence, distinct from the operation of nature and 
its law, is to stand on the platform of the modern mode of 
contemplating the world, that is, of God's activity—immanent, 
continuous, following fixed laws.§ Thus is “the so called mo- 





* Zur Geschichte der neuesten Theologie, Leipz., 1856, p. 14.—“ Auf diesen 
Voraussetzungen rubt die Sogenannte moderne theologie. . . . Sie strebt danach, 
aus der Zerfallenheit und Zerbréckelung der Vergangenheit heraus den neuen 
Geist in eine neue Form zu binden, das Religitse Bewustsein der Gegenwart 
in die einheit des systems zu fassen, in seinem innern und nothwendigen 
gusammenhange darzustellen. An der Spitze dieser modernen Theologie 
stehen die Namen zweier Manner. . .. Wir meinen die Beiden: Hegel und 
Schleiermacher.” 

t Lbid., p. 68. 

+ Der “Boden der Immanenz, welcher j 
modernen Theologie ist.” 

@ With regard definitively to Schleiermacher, Gass, in his article upon him 
(Herzog’s Real-Encycl., xiii. p. 769), calls to mind—* Das von ihm behauptete 


a die Voraussetzung der ganzen 
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dern theology” characterised* by Schwartz. He insists, more- 
over, and rightly so, on consistent development and application 
of that which is its great presupposition ; and it may be said 
that, to this day, he has not been surpassed for justness of 
apprehension in what relates to the handling of the so-called 
modern theology. To the question, What it properly is and 
aims at? he furnishes a good and perspicuous reply. He sets 
it forth as the doctrine of God’s immanence in the world, 
necessary, continuous, and working according to fixed laws, to 
the exclusion of the transcendental, the supernatural, the 
miraculous. 





Uebernatiirliche wird doch nicht aus der Natur herausgeriickt noch in meta- 
physischer Strenge gefasst; es ist ein Historisches und Ueberhistorisches, ja 
es wird selbst wieder zu einem Natiirlichen, indem es in die Geschichte und 
das Leben der Menschheit eingeht. Auch den Wundern wird nur relativ, 
nicht slechthin ein iibernatiirlicher Karakter beigelegt, und das unbedingt 
Uebernatiirliche hat Schleiermacher eutschieden zuriickgewiesen.” Schleier- 
macher himself, in his Zweiter Sendschreiben iiber seine Glaubenslehre an Dr 
Thicke (Stud. u. Krit. 1829), p. 582, expresses himself as follows :—‘ Wo 
iibernatiirliches bei mir vorkommt, da ist es immer ein erstes, es wird aber 
hernach ein natiirliches als zweites. So ist die Schépfung iibernatiirlich, 
aber sie wird hernach Naturzusammenhang ; so is Christus tibernatiirlich seinen 
Anfang nach, aber er wird natiirlich als rein menschliche Person, und eben 
so ist es mit dem heiligen Geist und christlichen Kirche. Also miisste man 
fiir mich lieber ein iibernatiirliches, das zugleich ein natiirliches seyn kann, 
aufstellen. . . . Ich setze mich als reellen sapernaturalisten.” .. . According 
to his Christliche Glaube, 2d edition, 3 18:—‘ Die Erscheinung des Erlésers 
in der Geschichte ist als gittliche Offenbarung weder etwas schlechthin 
iibernatiirliches noch etwas schlechthin tiberunniinftiges.” In developing 
this proposition, he insists—*“ Dass auch die strengste Ansicht von dem Unter- 
schiede zwischen ihm und allen auderen Menschen nicht hindere zu sagen, 
dass seine Erscheinung auch als Menschwerden des Sohnes Gottes etwas 
naturliches sei.” Farther below, 2? 14—“Es ist natiirlich von demjenigen, 
der die hichste gittliche Offenbarung ist, auch Wunder zu erwarten; welche 
Wunder jedoch immer auch nur beziehiingsweise so hiessen kénnen, da unsere 
Vorstellungen sowol von der Empfiinglichkeit der leiblichen Natur fiir die 
Einwirkungen des Geistes als auch von der Ursiichlichkeit des Willens auf 
die leibliche Natur eben so wenig abgeschlossen, und eben so einer bestindi- 
gen Erweiterung durch neue Erfarungen fahig sind, als unsere Vorstellungen 
von den leiblichen Naturkriiften selbst.” 

* Ibid., particularly pp.126, 127.—* Glaubt man an solche Uebernatiirlichkeit 
(to a specific operation of God exalted above the continuity of nature, proceeding 
purely from God's creating power), und an besondere Manifestationen der 
gottlichen Allmacht in Unterschied von dem Wirken der Natur und ihrem 
Gesetz nicht mehr, nun—so steht man auf dem Boden der modernen Weltbe- 
trachtung, d. i. der immanenten, zusammenhiingenden, gesetzmiissigen Wirk- 
samkeit Gottes.” 

+ Yet some representatives of the modern theology are not averse to all 
that is, in any sense, transcendental. For example, Schwartz himself says, 
ibid., p. 808:—“ Wenn Gott als der Absolute ihre (der Welt) Endlichkeit 
iiberragt, so ist diese Transscendenz nicht ohne die Immanenz zu denken, 
ist nichts als die ewige Riickkehr Gottes in sich aus seiner nie aufhérenden 
Weltthitigkeit.’ Dr Reville says in his treatise du Surnaturel, Nouvelle Revue 
de Theologie, vii., 1861, 8, p. 188 :—‘ Pour nous la transcendance de dieu est 
celle de l’esprit un, infini, créateur, intelligent et sage, sur les étres multiples, 
finis, inconscients et bornés.” 
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The thought will not readily arise in any intelligent mind,. 
that the modern theology in France or Holland, or wherever it 
may appear, has the liberty to publish teachings which, were 
it to preach the same in Germany, should expose it to the 
charge of inconsistency. One feels that to cross the frontier of 
Germany does not free the modern theology from the obligation 
to maintain its character. We do not assert that all so-called 
modern theologians must adopt the same expressions and 
phrases, that they are bound to the same forms, that within 
the circle that has the stand-point of the modern theology for 
its centre, deference to consistency must debar them the free- 
dom of their individuality. But we assert that there is a circle 
within which, on the subject of the modern theology, they must 
abide ; a sphere defined and fenced off, defined by the stand- 

int “modern,” fenced off by the principle of consistency. It 
is with the so-called modern theology as with every tendency, 
every school, which has a defined, ae eirediiie fundamental 


idea. Its friends, its followers are bound to this. The modern 
theology may be called a “liberal science,” but it has not the 
liberty of being inconsistent. Nothing may be adopted into 
its system, that is not deduced from its fundamental idea, nor 
harmonises therewith. 

This will also be understood by the genuine representatives 
of the modern theology in our fatherland, who will certainl 


express it as their conviction, that God never reveals himself 
outside the natural concatenation of phenomena, never inter- 
feres nor has interfered in the course of events; that there is 
nothing in nature or in history, for which there exists no ulti- 
mate natural cause ; that every supernatural operation of God 
must be denied, and on the contrary God’s natural, regular 
activity always held fast.* It does not therefore give a just 
representation of the modern theology, when one says,t—* If 
it does not, moreover, entirely shut out all miracle @ priori as 
impossible, it yet leaves scarcely any room for the Bible miracles, 
which were performed by or upon the messengers of God, and 
denies their value for our religious faith ;” and when one further 
says, {—“ It extends the notion of miracle much more to every 
manifestation of God’s almighty working. The individual 
miracle it recognises with difficulty and reluctance, because it 
holds all to be miraculous.” With respect to this last every 
one will agree, that, when all is to us miraculous, we can just 
as well say that nothing is to us miraculous. The distinction 





* According to Professor Kuenen, “Het Supranaturalisme, &., Godg:. 
Bydr,” 1860, p. 708. 
¢ With Dr H. J. Spyker, “de theologische rigtingen van onzen tyd, 
voor Christenen,” 1860, p. 691. 
t The same, ibid., p. 692. 
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between miraculous and not miraculous has disappeared. But 
it is not true that the modern theology does not shut out. the 
miracle @ priori as impossible, and that it makes all to be 
miraculous. What is done by this or that so-called modern 
theologian, is not the question. The question is, what the 
modern theology must do in virtue of its starting-point, its 
principle, its fundamental idea, and what, moreover, it actually 
does when it is consistent? Now, in that case it leaves no room 
for a single Bible miracle, for any miracle however designated, 
for anything “of the nature of miracle.” It is then the theology 
of naturalism. In the world God works always without dis- 
turbance of the continuity, that is its teaching. 

With equally little reason, as it is averred that the modern 
theology does not exclude the miracle a priori as impossible, 
has it been said, that it is an error to take determinism (fatalistic 
predestination) for a characteristic of this theology.* The 
truth is, that the immanence of God in the world, and thus 
also in man, in the way in which it is placed in the foreground 
by the modern theology, excludes all disavowal of determinism. 
It is God that does everything. Opposite to him there stands 
nothing, exists nothing. God’s immanence in man leaves no 
room for a self-determining of man, that is not entirely deter- 
mined by God. One does not therefore speak much in the 
spirit of the modern theology, when he regards indeterminism 
to be reconcilable with it. 

In like manner it is quite incorrect to represent the modern 
theology as teaching, that any thing can be so imputed to man 
that he is thereby accountable, and God on the contrary left 
out of reckoning. With relation to God and man in the modern 
theology, it is never “God and not man,” and as little “man 
and not God,” but always it is “God and thus also man, man 
and thus also God.” Moreover, no phenomenon in man can be 
ascribed to man in such a sense, that God must be entirely 
left out of notice. In the modern theology God is uniformly 
the cause of every thing, and thus the distinction is lost between 
what God originates in man and what man himself does. It 
is therefore an error to make the modern theology to sayt :— 
“God makes himself cognisable at all times to every man, and 





* Dr Spyker, tbid., p. 695. (The ground on which the position of this scholar 
rests, that determinism is no characteristic of the modern theology, seems to 
us more strange than satisfactory. He says, ‘‘ Those are doubtless in error who 
hold that determinism is a characteristic of this theology, for we know that 
among us that system is controverted by Hoeksah, and that at the same time 
this writer must take place and rank among the modern theologians.” The 
weak side of this reasoning must be sufficiently obvious, without our indicat- 
ing it. 

; With Dr Poelman, “ Wat de moderne theologie leert,” Groningen 1861, 
p. 38. 
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speaks to him mouth to mouth, face to face ; and whoever does 
not see nor hear, let him ascribe it exclusively to his own eye 
and ear.” On the stand-point of the modern theology it is to 
be ascribed neither exclusively nor partially to one’s own eye 
and ear, since these are in no other condition than God causes 
them to be in. Equally erroneous is it to regard the modern 
theology as teaching,* that when one man is better able than 
another to read the book of revelation that lies open to all, 
and is thus able to obtain a higher gift of God, “ the reason is 
not that God makes himself cognisable to him in another and 
special way, but because his spirit’s eye is clearer.” Indeed, 
the eye of one man is not clearer than that of another, unless 
God causes it to be so. Whoever, with a view to explain one 
or other phenomenon in man, remains at last with man and 
excludes God, forsakes therewith the stand-point and the pro- 
vince of the modern theology. 

The modern theology does not tolerate all kinds of teachings, 
least of all such as conflict with what it emphatically places 
on the foreground. If it be saidt that up till now it ought 
still to be regarded, not as a system, but as a tendency, and 
the wish be thereby expressed that it may permanently remain 
so, we are inclined to ask whether it is not nearer the truth 
that some so-called modern theologians perhaps prefer to hear 
of a tendency rather than of a system? whether, on the other 
hand, the modern theology, which its friends themselves term 
a “science,” can well be anything else than a system? and 
whether, in fine, so much be gained by this distinction of sys- 
tem and tendency? Unless we be deceived, they will rather 
have the modern theology called a tendency than a system, 
because more scope is thus allowed for special “ opinions” to 
play. Among the special opinions of so-called modern divines 
we may class,{ “ for example, the denial of miracles, determin- 
ism, and the like,” at the same time, remembering that “all 
modern divines do not by any means think entirely alike on 
these and other points. We are to distinguish, then, between 
“single peculiar teachings” and “the fundamental idea of the 
modern theology.” We are told,§ “its principles, and not its 
dogmas, form its character.” But if its principles form its cha- 
racter, these principles define its dogmas; the fundamental 
idea is unfolded in its teachings, and has necessarily an exclu- 
sive attitude towards.single peculiar opinions of individual 
modern divines, which are not capable of being reconciled with 





® With Dr Poelman, tbid., p. 41. 

t Dr Spyker, iid., p. 687. 

¢ With Dr Modderman, “Moderne Theologie inde BYbelvriend,” 1861, p, 220. 
% With Dr Spyker, tbid., p. 688, 
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it. This remains true, even if the modern theology must be 
termed a tendency. Regarding a tendency, we desire to know 
whither it leads, and we assume that it has its starting-point 
somewhere. A tendency (in science) is a thing defined, and is 
by no means to be thought of as a line that touches and avoids, 
with the greatest flexibility, all that you are but pleased to indi- 
cate. Does the modern theology start from God’s activity, 
immanent, all-pervading, always regular, continuous, natural, 
necessary ¢ Well then, in that case, the modern theology, 
tending onward toward consistent development, can never come 
into contact with anything supernatural, or with anything of 
which we must say, that is now of man, but not of God, can 
never come in contact with miracles, or with indeterminism. 
These do not lie in the direction of the straight line. We will- 
ingly grant that, in a certain sense, the question, Whither does 
this lead us? does not apply in science, since the point first 
of all to be settled is not what we shall meet on the way, but 
whether the way on which we enter be the right one to reach 
the end. But still we may urge that, in another sense, this 
same question, Whither does it lead us ? doubtless does apply in 
science, namely, to render account to one’s self of what in con- 
sistency he must receive and reject. Even in the case of the 
modern theology we must insist on consistency. When we 
look at it entire, and then consistently developed, it is only 
after this that we can pass a just judgment upon it. 

If you ask us for our opinion on it, we think that we 
must bring forward against it more particularly the following 

ints :— 
- The modern theology assumes to give the true represen- 
tation of the relation between God and the world; but the 
point on which the matter chiefly turns, it leaves entirely in 
the dark. We are told that God is not separated from the 
world, that he does not stand over against it, nor beside it, 
nor outside it, any more than it exists over against, or beside, 
or outside God. Moreover, God is not identical with the 
world. No; God must be distinguished from the world, and 
the world from God; but God is in the world, and the world 
is in God. This phrase is the latest utterance of the modern 
theology. Does this now furnish us with a reply to the ques- 
tion as to the relation between God and the world? and does 
it overthrow what is called dualism? We have not yet got 
the least light regarding this relation itself. God is in the 
world, not over against, not beside, not outside it. But what 
does this mean, when it must be made plain how God, whom, 
as spirit, we distinguish from the universe, that is not spirit, 
stands related to that universe distinct from him? We hear 
it said that he dwells in the universe. But since he is thought 
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of as a person,* and has self-consciousness ascribed to him, the 

uestion is how God, as self-conscious, can be said to dwell in 
that multitude of spheres, to us innumerable, which, at vast 
distances from one another, revolve and float in space. Where 
do we find anything analogous that gives us any ground for 
such a representation? If we be referred to the relation be-- 
tween the soul and body of man, we call to mind that the 
human body is an entirely different organism from what we 
term the “universe,” and that we cannot say that the human 
soul is a person that is immanent in the body, as they will have. 
it that is personally immanent in the universe. The 
modern theology says nothing regarding the manner in which , 
the self-conscious God, who is spirit, stands in relation to that 
universe that is by no means lienntigudions with him. Is he 
the force of the universe? But how, then, think of him as: 
self-conscious? If, being a person, he is not what is usually 
termed “ force,” how, then, dius he stand in relation to the 
universe? We do not get at the distinction, nor at that unity 
which is meant by “immanence.” This phrase, “ God in the 
world, and the world in God,” has not brought the problem one 
step nearer its solution. We get words, but no elucidation ; 
a formula, but no key. We still comprehend nothing of the 
distinction between the two factors, which we must distinguish, 
and not identify. No light is let in upon the darkness. 

2. The modern theology still holds fast the personality of 
God, but, if it will hold fast God’s immanence, and at the same 
time the self-consciousness of man, it must at last surrender 
the personality of God. We do not now take account of the 
fact that no answer is given to the question, how God is im- 
manent in the universe? We assume that he dwells self-con- 
sciously in the universe, and therefore in the world to which 
WE more especially belong, and therefore also in us, as a part 
of that world, in which God personally dwells. If we do not 
yet comprehend how God dwells consciously in unorganised 
matter, and as little how he is personally immanent in the 
organism of plants and animals, much less do we comprehend 
how God can be self-conscious in us, while we are conscious of 
self, but have no consciousness of the fact that God dwells self- 
consciously in us. If God must be distinguished from the 
world, and therefore also from man, if God’s self-consciousness 
must be distinguished from man’s self-consciousnéss, then God 
cannot be said to dwell self-consciously in man, unless there 





* All so-called modern theologians do not a a personal God. 

For example, Heinrich Lang, in his treatise, Die Moderne (Zeit- 

atimmen aus d. ref. Kirche d. Schweiz. IT,, 1860, No. 22), denies that God may 

be regarded as a person, God is “the reason which actualises itself in the 
” That means ....? 
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be something observed in man that gives ground for the assump- 
tion. But we observe nothing within us that gives us any 
ground to assume, besides our own proper self-consciousness, 
a self-consciousness of God in us. If God dwells in us, it 
must be without self-consciousness, unless we would maintain 
that our self-consciousness is nothing else than the self-con- 
sciousness of God in us; but in that case the distinction be- 
tween the personal God and personal man should disappear ; 
and of religion, and in general, of a relation between the self- 
conscious God and self-conscious man, no more mention could 
be made. If we would not change the self-consciousness of 

man into self-consciousness of God immanent in man, and yet 
‘ hold fast the immanence of God as an indwelling of God in 
the universe, in this world, in unorganised matter, in organic 
bodies, in man, then the personality, distinctively the self-con- 
sciousness of man, must be surrendered, or it must be acknow- 
ledged that the stand-point of immanence is untenable. 

3. The modern theology speaks of religion, but, on the 
stand-point of immanence, this has no sense, if a setting one’s 
self in relation to God (we leave the how or by what means 
out of consideration) belongs to the essence of religion. How- 
ever we may think regarding the notion of religion, it must be 
allowed that nothing can be said on the subject unless we may 
assume a distinction between man, in whom the religion is, and 
God, to whom it has relation. If there is no God personally 
distinct from man, with whom he can place himself in relation, 
to whom he can stand in personal relation, in whose fellowship 
he can self-consciously live, and that while God, too, is conscious 
to himself of living in fellowship with man; then, along with 
the thing that the word religion expresses, we may allow the 
word also to go to rest. Now it appears that the modern 
theology can listen to this with great calmness, since it will at 
once acquiesce. That, it will say, is no fault of mine. But 
we ask, how is religion, how is a life in communion with God, 
in consequence of placing one’s self in relation to God, possible, 
if God is immanent in man, and man, thus properly speaking, 
does not need to spend a moment’s thought of placing himse 
in relation to God, as if God stood and existed outside, or be- 
side, or opposite to him? If God dwells in man, there is then 
no sense in man’s needing to try to place himself in fellowship 
with God, as if God was not present in him; there is no sense 
in man calling upon God, praying to him, pouring out his heart 
before him, supplicating anything from him. If God dwells 
self-consciously in man, as on the stand-point of the immanence 
of a personal God we must assume,—and if this indwelling of 
God in man is not to go on outside man,—there must be in 
man, what we might call, a “feeling of God” (Godsgevoel). 
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Now, in the same proportion as this feeling of God is lively 
and powerful, there must be the less room for religion in man. 
All religion presupposes a distinction between God and man, 
and it must just be the “feeling of God” that effaces this dis- 
tinction. The completeness of God’s immanence in man must 
thus be the negation of man’s religion. Yes, we can say that, 
on the stand-point of immanence, where God is the cause of 
everything, and nothing may be regarded as being from or by 
man, in such a manner, that it can be therewith asserted not 
to be from or by God; that, where the sentence runs, from or 
by man, and therefore, from or by God, religion, too (as a being 
placed consciously in relation with a self-conscious God, distinct 
from the religious subject), is, properly speaking, an illusion. 
It is not too much to say, that religion of man is then converted 
into self-adoration of God immanent in man. If that be termed 
religion, it is not what was originally intended. 

4. The modern theology finds no difficulty in accepting a 
revelation of God to man, as the act of God, by which he brings 
to man’s knowledge all that he wills that man shall know 
concerning him, and with that it adopts a mode of consideration 
which is irreconcilable with the stand-point of immanence. 
On what must we think when we speak of a revelation of God 
to man? One man reveals himself to another by causing his 
spirit to become cognisable to him. The mere becoming cog- 
nisable does not, strictly speaking, deserve to be called revela- 
tion. But let this pass. If we be now told, “As the spirit of 
man becomes cognisable to his fellow man through the utter- 
ances of his spiritual life, through words and deeds, in which 
his thoughts and perceptions, his desires and intentions, acquire 
a perceptible form; so does God, the perfect Spirit, become 
- cognisable to man only in his works as in the sensuous perce 
tible utterances of his thoughts, and dispositions of his will, 
and his designs ;” and if all so-called immediate revelation be 
thereby denied,* it is not clear how, on the standpoint of im- 
manence, we can tolerate this comparison. The man, whose 
spirit becomes cognisable to his fellow man, stands outside, or 
beside, or over against that fellow man, is not immanent in that 
. fellowman ; and just because the one man is not immanent in 
the other, but stands outside, or beside, or over against him, 
is there need of revelation of the one to the other, if they are 
to know anything of each other? But, according to the modern 
theology, God is not to be thought of as beside, nor outside, 
nor over against nan. The consecrated formula certainly runs, 
“T in thee, and thou in me,” when man is introduced speaking 
to God. If, then, God is in man, and man in God, how can we 





* As is done by the modern theology according to Dr Poelman, tbid., p. 88 seq. 
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talk about God’s revelation to man in a mediate manner, how 
can there be need of revelation of God to man? God shall be 
immanent in man, man shall be in God ; and God shall require 
to reveal himself to man, as if he were to him unknown; and 
this, forsooth, though he dwells in him, must he do in a mediate 
manner, and not as we should expect, by simply turning him- 
self directly inward to him. As if, on the stand-point of im- 
manence, it did not lie much more in the way to do battle 
against the notion of mediate revelation, for this single reason 
that, just when God truly dwells in man, it is not necessary, 
since God must then be manifest in man. When some make 
the modern theology draw still a further distinction between 
external and internal revelation, they thereby certainly deliver 
it for a moment from the great straits in which it must fall 
when the question is put, how to explain that one man has so 
much more correct a knowledge of God than another, how to 
explain that all men have not the same knowledge of God. 
They make the modern theology reply, that the outward reve- 
lation is the same to all; while, on the other hand, the inward 
differs, and that every one must ascribe this.to his own eye 
and ear. But it soon appears that the modern theology must 
totally reject this distinction between outward and inward 
revelation as a heterogeneous element in its sphere of thought. 
Certainly God, who is immanent in man, cannot be said to re- 
veal himself to man, so long as he does not (granting it is ever 
necessary) remove from within man that which hinders him 
discerning the so-called outward revelation. So long as the 
uncovering of the inward revelation does not follow, God can- 
not be said to have revealed himself. A revelation of God to 
man, of which man sees nothing, because God has not yet 
uncovered for him that which is outwardly revealed, by strip- 

ing off all veils in him, is no revelation of God toman. If we 

old that not God but man is the cause that the uncovering 
does not take place, then we do not hold the stand-point of the 
modern theology ; and if we hold the stand-point of the modern 
theology, then we shall be forced to surrender either the notion 
of God’s immanence, or that of mediate revelation of God te 
man, by which it should be possible that God should remain 
unknown and hidden from him.* God immanent does not 
need to reveal himself to man, as a man makes himself cognis- 
able to his neighbour ; a God who, if man is to be able to know 





* According to Dr Poelman, ibid., p. 42, the modern theology teaches, “that 
God’s word, God’s thought, God’s image, can stand expressed for us in his 
works, and he himself can yet remain unknown and hidden from us.” If 
this is truly taught by the modern theology, we might imagine that the notion 
of immanence has remained unknown and hidden from it. A God self-con- 
sciously immanent in man, who yet remains unknown and hidden from him! 
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him, must reveal himself to him, and does that only mediately, 
is surely not immanent in man, surely does not dwell in him. 
5. The modern theology disallows the supernatural, but it 
thereby comes into conflict with the results of unprejudiced 
historical criticism, while it appeals in vain to the discoveries 
of natural science. Let all things, whether in history or in 
nature, be explained naturally: so cries the modern theology ; 
explain all things by natural causes; nowhere a direct inter- 
ference of God. But now, if the results of unprejudiced his- 
torical criticism should compel us to accept _one or more facts 
which nature cannot explain—one or more phenomena in the 
world’s history which are not to be explained from human 
nature—think only of the resurrection of Jesus! of his entire, 
unique personality! With respect to the last, it is indeed 
asserted that Jesus, in his entire manifestation, must be ex- 
plained from human nature, that he does not at all compel us 
to think of anything more than natural. We agree to this 
whenever we may allot him a place in the list of morally im- 
perfect, of sinful, men. But if we must call him sinless, if 
we must call him morally pure, then must we also deny that 
he is a natural product of humanity. If the modern theology 
continues to see in Jesus the one entirely sinless, “the man of 
pure and perfect virtue,” who stands there quite alone as such 
in the world’s history, in this respect without an equal,* then 





* That in Jesus which is incomparable, which is wholly unique, most so- 
called modern divines vie with one another in a remarkable manner to acknow- 
ledge. They do not assert that they comprehend him. He is a mystery. They 
say, indeed, that he can and must be explained from human nature, but they 
do not explain him. It is as St Réné Taillandier says, in his treatise, “‘ Des 
idées religieuses au XIX* siécle, p. 44 of his collection “ Etudes et Fragments,” 
under the title of “‘ Histoire et Philosophie Religieuse :”—“ Toutes ces inves- 
tigations de la critique la plus hardie qui fut jamais, ont abouti 4 remettre en 

leine lumiére l’originalité exceptionelle du réle qui appartient au Christ... . 

‘out ces esprits si résolus (M. Baur, &c.) sout constamment ramenés a co 
point ; un personnage a paru dans l'histoire, qui a enseigné une doctrine sans 
précédents, qui a produit des couvres sans aucune analogie dans le passé, auquel 
enfin on ne peut comparer aucun des personnages de notre race. En vain 
a-t-on essayé de la confronter avec Bouddha, avec les prophétes Hebreux, avec 
Socrate, avec les saints du moyen Age; plus on l’examine a cette lumiére, plus 
on le voit grandir ct dépasser la mesure de 1’ humanité—‘ Croyez-moi, disait 
Napoléon & Sainte Héléne, je me connais en hommes, et je vous déclare que 
Jésus Christ est plus qu’ un homme.’ Napoleon sans doute est une médiocre 
autorité en des questions qui exigent les plus délicates finesses de la vie morale : 
n’ est-il pas curieux cependant que ce jugement de l’ homme d’ action soit si 
exactement conforme aux conclusions de la critique la plus subtile et la plus 
audacieuse? Les théologiens allemands (je ne parle pas, bien entendu, des 
Protestants orthodoxes) n’ osent point affirmer sans réserve la divinité de Jesus 
Christ; ils declarent du moins, selon |’ expression de Napoléon, ‘J i 
est plus qu’ un homme.’” 

‘o leave no score uncancelled, Dr Poelman, tbid., p. 87, makes the modern 
theology teach, “that the thoughts of God, impressed on the boundless ex- 
panses of the whole universe, stand there for us in the flesh, in human flesh; 
that here is the focus in which are collected the rays of the sun of truth dis- 
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shall it also remain bound to answer the question, how such a 
sinless one could proceed from the not sinless, without speak- 
ing now of the difficulty that, as sin is necessary, the exce 

tion, which we see in the sinless Jesus, remains inexplicable. 
If we refer, further, to the miracle of his resurrection, the 
modern theology finds, in its denial of the supernatural, a new 
difficulty. If it maintains, on the ground of God’s immanence, 
that miracles are impossible, we call to mind that the doctrine 
of God’s immanence is nothing more than a hypothesis, bur- 
dened with more than one difficulty. If it asserts that the im- 
possibility of miracles is a position justified by the investiga- 
tion of nature, we bring to mind that the investigation of 
nature alone gives right to the position—what is reported in 
those narratives as miracle, is not to be explained by natural 
laws unknown to us. If, in historical criticism, we do not 
start from the position that miracles are impossible, then every- 
thing that relates to the resurrection of Jesus pleads for its re- 
cognition as fact. The historical connection demands it. No 
psychological explanation of the faith of Jesus’ first disciples 
in his resurrection has been devised which was entirely satis- 
factory, which had not something forced, which did not soon 
lead us to suspect that it had been devised because the posi- 
tion had been once a priori assumed that miracles are impos- 
sible.* If we surrender this position, which there is nothing 
to justify, we must then come to the recognition of Jesus as a 
man perfectly pure, entirely sinless, raised from the dead, and 
with that we have already granted the supernatural. Has the 
modern theology a right to close the door? Yes, if it may 
determine a priori that there is nothing supernatural. But if 
it seeks to justify its denial of the supernatural by the way of 
empiricism, it shall not reach its aim. What is meant, for 
example, by saying, “In nature which surrounds us, in the his- 
tory of mankind, in our own destinies, we remark a regular, 
never-disturbed connection between cause and effect ?”+ No 
doubt of it, when the cause, not less than the effect, is known. 





persed through the whole universe.” I am not sure whether I understand 
these words, but if I do understand them, I do not understand how those who 
thus speak about Jesus, dare presume to — him “ naturally.” 

* After the application of repeated tests, 1 have seen no cause to recall any- 
thing of what I formerly wrote on this subject in “Modern of Apostolisch 
Christendom.” I need not hold as refuted what I there said, p. 5-80, to prove 
that what the so-called modern theology offers as the result of its historical 
inquiry regarding Christianity in the first century, is only obtained (1) by 
means of a process of reasoning by which that is previously taken for granted 
which yet remains to be proved, and yy the cost of the only thing by which 
the rise of the Christian church can explained, Compare now also, fur- 
ther, what Prof. Prius writes in his work, ‘“ De Realiteit van ’s Heeren Opstand- 
ing uit de Dooden,” Leiden, 1861, p. 162, &c. 

t Prof. Kuenen, ibid., p. 707. 
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But we do not need to recall to mind, that, both in history and 
in nature, the cause of many phenomena is hidden, and that 
therefore, in these cases, we cannot speak of this regular, never- 
disturbed connection. Not to refer again to the personof Jesus, 
and the faith of his first disciples in his resurrection, we call 
attention to that in physics, physiology, and chemistry, in 
geology, botany, and zoology, in anthropology, which leads the 
naturalist to declare that he does not know the cause.* How 
shall the first organised body, the first plant, the first animal, 
the first man, the first organic life, be explained on natural 
So. Why speak as if there were nowhere anything to 
found in nature that is not to be explained from nature? 
We do not assert that all that up till now has never been ex- 
lained from nature shall outtalaky never possibly be explained. 
ut those who believe that the cause of what is till now unex- 
— shall come one day to find its class in the world of 
nite things, may not forget that this belief gives no certainty, 
and therefore cannot be a ground on which to base anything. 
If the natural continuity which is observed in nature, in the 
events of our time, in the experience of our own life, is‘to be 
asswmed also elsewhere, also in the past, let us remember 
that hypothesis is not science. The certainty which science 
ives us does not at all constrain us to deny the supernatural. 
e know far too little of the ultimate causes of natural 
phenomena to be able to speak with such certainty against 
the supernatural, without making ourselves ridiculous in the 
eyes of men of ability. The denial of anything supernatural 
in nature and history, rests only on the belief by no means 
justified, in the certainty that everything in nature and in 
the history of the world can and shall be naturally explained ; 
and on the supposition, chosen as the starting-point, that 
miracles are impossible.t Now, then, when the modern theo- 
logy denies the supernatural,} we shall always remember that it 





* “Toutes les origines sont obscures, les origines religieueses encore plus 
que les autres.”—Renan. 

t Dr Réville, du Surnaturel, speaks of “ Esprits critiques, si nombreux de nos 
jours, qui, l’ experience et 1’ histoire (?) sous les yeux, se demanderont encore: 
si le surnaturel est possible, ot est il réel? Od sont les miracles certains?" 
A difficult question to answer, since with these esprits “ critiques,” if I be 
not deceived, un miracle certain stands much on the same footing as a contra- 
dictio in adjecto, so long as they have not seen the miracle with their own 
eyes. But should they ever acknowledge that they have geen p “miracle”? 

ever. 


$ Th supernatural has lately again been taken into protection by Prof. 

Bois in his “ Discours d’ inauguration du Surnaturel,” and Fos been thereupon 

contested by Dr Réville in his above-named treatise upon the same subject. 

Both scholars acknowledge a nas God, both distinguish him from the 

world; and while Dr Réville does not deny all that is transcendental (see 

above, p. xx.), Prof. Bois acknowledges God's immanence. The last named 
VOL, XIL—NO. XL. Ff 
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does not do this on the ground of results obtained through 
unprejudiced historical criticism, or brought to light through 
the investigation of nature. Neither nature nor the — | 
history protests against the supernatural. That is done only 
by a—prejudice, 

6. By representing God as the cause of everything, without 
making any exception, as it must in consistency do, the modern 
theology at last removes the distinction between moral good 
and evil, leaves no room for sin as something that is in any case 
contrary to God’s will, and thus comes into conflict with the 
verdicts of our moral consciousness. With perfect consistency, 
the modern theology teaches that God is the author of every- 
thing, that everything is a revelation of God. One does not 
go in the least too far in making it teach* that all that lives 
or has lived, is or has been, happens or has happened, that all 
the life-utterances of every creature, that all the results of 
these life-utterances,—that all this is a revelation of God, with- 
out whose will nothing happens; that the human race, ev 
people and its history, from Christians to the wildest heathen, 
every human being ; all the ungodliness of the atheist, as well 
as the revealed piety of the Son of God, the words of folly and of 
wisdom alike; all the utterances of human life, in every depart- 
ment of that life, be it good, be it evil, be it great, be it small ; 





only defends the position, that if we accept the personality of God, we must 
accept the supernatural also; and if we deny the supernatural, the personality 
of God must also be denied. (P. 14: “Dieu est il personnel ou ne |’ est-il 
pas? Voila, dans notre pensée, od doit se réduire tout le debat. Nier la 
ibilité du surnatural, c’est nier la liberté, la personalité de Dieu; et, 
’ autre part, affirmer que Dieu est pomeee c’est affirmer que le surnaturel 
est possible.”) This last Dr Réville denies. Prof. Bois has answered his 
observations in the “‘Supplément Theologique de la Revuo Chrétienne ”:of 
August 1861, where, among other things, he declares that he does not see 
how the immanence of God, rightly understood, comes in conflict with the 
supernatural. “Il me semble que e’est elle qui, amie a la transcendance, 
rend possible cette action extraordinaire. C’est précisément parce que Dieu 
est i la fois présent dans le monde et distinct du monde qu’ il peut y agit 
d’ une maniere nouvelle.” In the recognition of God’s personality by 
Réville, Prof. Bois sees not a principle, but an inconsistency. “En effect,” 
he says, “admettez sérieusement que Dieu est personnel, et par suite, dis- 
tinct du monde. Vous en conclurez inevitablement que Dieu est supérieur 
au monde, que ce dernier ne le renferme pas tout entier, n’ épuise pas toute 
son activité, ne réalise pleinement ni sa puissance ni aucune de ses perfee- 
tions. Dés lors, vous comprendrez que Dieu puisse manifester son activité 
d’une-maniére nouvelle,.qu’il puisse introduire dans le monde des faits ou des 
forces qui n’y sont point contenus déja.” For our own , We question 
whether'this discussion, continued in such a manner, shall come to much, 
Rather than first instituting an inquiry into the relation of God and world 
(universe), and asking whether the world contains God, or God comprehends the 
world, we should begin with inquiring whether facts, phenomena, data, in 
nature and history, can be shewn which are not to be explained “naturally,” 
but supernaturally ; i. ¢., not out of nature. We should thus start not from. 
the notion of God, but from the contemplation of the world. 
* With Dr Poelman, ibid., p. 84, 85. 
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that, in a word, the universe, nature, the entire history of the 
great Total in all its fulness, as well as of each of its smallest 
parts, is the result of the power of God.” If all is “natural” and 
nothing “unnatural,” if all is of God, nothing contrary to God, 
it follows that there is no sin in the sense of withstanding of 
God, transgression of God’s command, or, however we may ex- 
press ourselves, to characterise moral evil in opposition ‘to: 
moral good. We can assume development from a less perfect 
+o a more perfect condition. We can assert that, for example, 
the cannibal, the robber, the adulterer, does not yet stand on 
the platform of development for which man was properly des- 
tined; but we have no right to see sin in cannibali 
robbery, unchastity, &c. There is no sin, and there can be no 
sin, if God is the author of all things, if God self-consciously 
dwells, lives, and works in all things and im all men. A man, 
be his condition what it may, can never be termed a “ sinner” 
if we would thereby represent him as one who does not do. 
what God wills he shall do. There is no place for a “ living in 
sin” as opposed to a living in God; and we scarcely believe 
our-eyes when we see man termed in a system of modern 
theology a “stray” child of God. There is for man no possi- 
bility of straying from God, who is immanent in him. No 
sin against God immanent in him is conceivable, for God im- 
manent is all in all without any limitation, without any closer 
defining, Everything is grounded on God. Moral evil, as 
something ungodly that stands opposed to moral good, there 
isnone. But when we hear this taught by the modern theolo, 
consistently developed, our question is how to explain the feek- 
ing of trouble that man has when he is conscious of having 
acted at variance with his moral obligation. How explain 
now the phenomenon that man, when he is conscious of not 
having satisfied the claims of duty, and therefore is disturbed, 
has not at the same time the consciousness of having acted in. 
and from and by God? God, who is consciously immanent in 
man, must surely make all unrest of conscience in man im-. 
ible! Has this ever a place in man? Must man sometimes 
justly accuse himself of not having done what he ought to have 
done? And not to do what ought to be done is surely not to 
be said to be of God! Then oe is not of God; then 
there is a distinction between what ought and ought not to 


be and to happen, between moral good and evil ; then the doc- 
trine of God’s immanence is untenable. The moral feeling pro- 
tests against the modern theology. , 
If our discourse has thrown any light on the so-called 
modern theology, it remains for you to decide whether, when 
consistently developed, it merits your approval and applause. 
Inquire for yourselves whether we have said anything regard- 
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ing it that cannot be defended, that cannot be justified ; and 
be willing to keep in view the distinction between what one 
or other so-called modern theologian teaches, and what the 
so-called modern theology, according to its fundamental idea 
and starting-point, must teach. In the case of what so-called 
modern theologians publish, we must always ask whether 
they also become guilty of any inconsistency. Not all that 
so-called modern theologians teach is on that account to be 
taken for the doctrine of the modern theology. It is notice- 
able that with some of them we still constantly stumble on 
phrases, expressions, propositions which do not at all bear the 
proper stamp of the modern theology, but belong to an entirely 
different sphere of ideas. Judged from the stand-point of the 
modern theology, they are old patches on a new garment. 
Why not break with the old? Why not put the new wine into 
new bottles? Why still constantly speak of “Creator” and “crea- 
tion ;” of God as of the “heavenly” Father, who “is enthroned 
in heaven,” and dwells on the earth ; of man as of “ heavenly” 
origin, and more in the same vein? Has all this a good sense 
on the stand-point of God’s immanence? Do men perchance 
use such expressions because they cannot lay them aside, 
because they continue to have need of them, because they see 
in them something more than sounds,—truths, namely, which 
they cannot deny, cannot abjure, even though they be con- 
demned by the stand-point they have themselves adopted ? 
It should not surprise us. But it is otherwise strange, when, 
for example, a divine, who is reckoned a fit representative of 
the modern theology—a divine who will not hear of the 
supernatural, just because he lays all stress on God’s imma- 
nence—is heard to speak as follows of those who, like himself, 
cannot believe in the supernatural :—“ When they pray . . . 
it is to say to God, ‘Our Father who art in heaven, thy name 
be hallowed, thy kingdom come, thy will be done in earth as 
it is in heaven.” . . . They understand how greatly repent- 
ance, conversion is necessary for them, if they would attain to 
fellowship, to peace with God. . . . When the sense of sin 
overwhelms and humbles them, they recollect that God is ever 
the same. . . . They live in hope, they enjoy in hope, the 

suffer in hope, they will die in hope. Gone out from God, 
they say that they live in God and that they go to God.” * 
What think you, is such language reconcilable with a con- 





* Dr Réville, ébid., p.155. We have not transferred the entire 
which was in our eye; but only those words which seemed to us specially 
remarkable. The summit of the remarkable is reached in our view by the 
words, “‘ Partis de Dieu, ils disent qu’ ils vivent en Dieu et gu’ ils vont vers Dieu," 
How far is God separated from them ? 
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sistently developed modern theology, according to which God 
dwells consciously in the world and in man? and therefore 
such words as we have just heard have in reality no sense. 
If they speak so from inward conviction, which we do not 
doubt, then we conclude that the modern theology ultimately 
satisfies the hearts of its adherents just as little as the under- 
standing. Then too we wish for you that by careful, earnest, 
calm, persevering inquiry, you may find something better, and 
make it your own,—something to satisfy your heart as well as 
your understanding ; and that you may be preserved from the 
temptation of that which disgraces the theologian as well as 
the Christian, we mean verbiage and inconsistency. 


Art. X.— Welsh Nonconformity. 


Hanes of Bedyddwyr yn mhlith y Cymru, o ddyddian yr apostolion hyd y 
Slwyddyn hou yu ddwy ran. (History of the Baptists among the Welsh, 
from the days of the Apostles to the present year, 177i) In Two 
Parts. By the Rev. Josuvua Tnomas, Leominister. Pp. 468. 

Methodistiaeth Cymru : sef haues blaenorol, agwedd ral y Methodistiaid 


Calfinaidd yu Nhymru ; 0 ddechreuad y or hyd y flwyddyn. 


1850. Gan y Parch. Joun Hucues, Liverpool. (Methodism in Wales; 
that is, the past history and present state of the Calvinistic Methodists 
in Wales, from the beginning of the connection to the year 1850. By 
the Rev. Jonn Hucues, Liverpool. In Three Vols.) 
History of Nonconformity in Wales, from its Rise to the present Time. By 
ae Regs. London: John Snow, 35 Paternoster Row. 1861. 
p- 512. 


THE first two works are, what they profess to be, histories of 
two Nonconformist denominations in the Principality; and 
are tolerably fair towards other sections of Christians, when 

ints of contact lead their writers to make mention of them. 

he writer of the third work on the list has taken a wider 
scope. The title of this work does not well agree with its 
contents. “The History of Congregationalism or Independency 
in Wales” would serve better to indicate the contents of the 
book. We propose to offer a few remarks regarding these 
works, before we proceed to make a short review of Welsh 
nonconformity. 

The “History of the Baptists in Wales” is divided into two 
parts, preceded by an excellent introduction of twenty-nine 
pages. In the introduction, the writer has traced the histo 
of the gospel in Britain, and of the ancient British Chure 
before the Reformation, with delicate tact, producing carefully 
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his authorities. In this part, we think the writer of the first 
work excels that of the second, who also traverses the same 
ground. Fairness and candour towards parties differmg in 
their views from the writer, and the absence of dogmatism on 
doubtful historical points, may indeed be said to be the lead- 
ing characteristics of this work. 

The second is a work of somewhat higher pretensions. It 
is diffuse to a degree, but almost exhaustive of its subject. 
Doubtless it contains much historical matter that would fail 
to interest many outside of the section of Christians whose 
history it sketches. The whole is composed upon a scale some- 
what gigantic, consisting of little less than two thousand 
-closely printed octavo pages. As a history of a section of 
Christians not much above a century old, the work seems 
bulky, but it will be highly prized as a library, a museum of 
facts and materials for future historians of Methodism in 
Wales. We wish its talented author had taken in hand to 
publish an English version of it, with the first part extended 
and remodelled, mentioning the authorities for each fact in 
footnotes ; and with a selection of a few of the most interest- 
ing facts and incidents in the third and fourth parts incorpo- 
rated together to form one part. It is an able work, written 
in an easy and popular style, and has already taken its place 
as a standard ak in the literature of the Principality. 

The third work on the list is divided into seven epochs and 
a concluding chapter, giving a “historical sketch of the col- 
leges of the Welsh Nonconformists, from A.D. 1662 to the 
present time.” As this work is composed in English, and 
within the reach of English readers, we are spared the trouble 
of furnishing any further analysis of its contents. As it is 
alleged that the able and candid writer of the “History of the 
Baptists in Wales” has claimed events and churches not his 
own, the present writer has laboured to restore them to their 
rightful places in the ranks of congregationalism. It is some- 
what amusing to read the history of the claiming and reclaim- 
—< dead men and defunct churches throughout this work. 

or do these historians agree in reference to persons. Ac- 
cording to the Baptist, Wroth and Cradock were two Inde- 
pendents ; and Erbury and V. Powell two Baptists, from the 
beginning of their nonconformity ; whilst the Independent 
asserts that Erbury was a maniac, and his creed no one knows 
what, but that he was more of a Quaker than — Mr 
V.. Powell became a Baptist “suddenly,” after p ing as an 
Independent minister some fourteen or sixteen years. Several 
other Nonconformist ministers are claimed by one party, and 
reclaimed by the other, in the two volumes before us. We: 
think, judging from the evidence adduced here, that the scale 
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of _ inclines slightly in favour of our Independent historian: 
on this point. 
Nor does Mr Rees seem disposed to award the full meed of 
ise to the Welsh Methodists. “The early Methodists, either 
m prejudice against their nonconforming brethren, or a desire: 
to claim to themselves the undivided honour of having evan-. 
gelized the principality, designedly misrepresented or ignored 
the labours of all other sects.” He enumerates various others 
who were “revivalists, in the fullest sense of the term ;” and 
““Mr Howell Harries and his coadjutors had only to blow into 
@ flame the fire already kindled,” p. 303.. We doubt much 
whether Mr Morgan, the celebrated biographer of the Welsh 
reformers, or Mr Arthur James Johnes, ever noticed the 
names of these “ revivalists,” as the originators of the Method- 
ist Reformation in Wales. Nor is the loss of their names.as 
revivalists the only calamity ; it is doubtful what became of 
the revival; the national memory does not appear to have 
preserved a record of it. 

‘Wroth and Erbury Cradock and Vavasor Powell were 
revivalists and reformers ; but they were all originally Church 
of England men. Whitefield, Wesley, and the great Method- 
ist revivalists in Wales, were Reformers, but they also came 
from that church which gave to Wales both its Methodist 
Reformers and its modern Nonconformists. Our author in- 
forms us that religion was in a very flourishing state in Wales, 
especially in South Wales, five years before the rise of Method- 
ism, and yet it happened that almost all the great Methodist 
reformers appeared in the south of the Principality, and 
started from the ranks of the Episcopal clergy. Our Baptist 
historian, who was partly a contemporary of those reformers, 
and who heard the celebrated Daniel Rowlands of Llangeitho, 
thought otherwise regarding the state of religion in Wales at 
that time. Mr Newton, an excellent clergyman, in his sermon 
on the death of Whitefield, observes— 


“He was raised to shine in a dark place. Religion was very low 
in our own church when he began to appear in public.. I say the truth, 
though it may prove offensive tosome. Before he appeared, seldom 
were the doctrines of grace heard from the pulpit; and there was: 
but little knowledge of the life and power of religion. Many of, the, 
most spiritual amongst the Nonconformists were bewailing the great 
degeneracy which was spreading among them.” 


In reference to this testimony of Mr Newton, our Baptist’ 
historian remarks :—“TI believe that this is the truth, in few 
words, as to the state of religion in England and Wales before 
the rise of Methodism,” (History of the Baptists, p. iv., note), 
The Welsh Methodists have good ground for complaimt 
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against the incorrectness of Mr Rees’s statements in reference 
to the Presbyterianism of Wales. He says— 


“The reader will therefore understand, when he meets with the 
word ‘Presbyterian’ in the ensuing pages, that it only refers to 
individuals who entertained Presbyterian sentiments, and not to a 
distinct denomination, for such a denomination never existed in 
Wales,” p. 175. 


We always understood that the Welsh Methodists were 
Presbyterians; that they are divided into presbyteries, and 
hold regular synods of ruling elders and delegates, and annual 
assemblies or associations for carrying out their Presbyterian 
principles. If any body of Christians hold that church autho- 
rity is to be exercised by the united counsels of a number of 
elders or ministers, and delegates, by whatever name such a 
body may be called, it is a Presbyterian body. 

In reference to the statement that “no such a denomination 
as the Presbyterian one ever existed in Wales,” our author’s 
narrative is not perfectly consistent throughout. According to 
him, there appears to haye existed, too, some mystical connec- 
tion between the Presbyterian Church polity and anti-Calvin- 
istic and Arian creeds (pp. 283-285); and again, after the 
rise of Methodism, the ministers who embraced Arminian and 
Arian tenets were “Presbyterian ministers” (pp. 299, 300) ; 
and ultimately, “after the separation of the Pelagians from 
the Calvinists, the former party has been distinguished as 
Presbyterians, and the latter as Independents,” (p. 411.) 
These are self-evident inaccuracies, and savour of prejudice. 

We regret to observe, too, that there are some elements con- 
nected with the tabulated figures furnished by Mr Rees (pp. 
483-4), which prevent us from putting much confidence in the 
tables. In the first place, the proportion of hearers to mem- 
bers appears to be contrary to general experience in Noncon- 
formist places of worship. Out of an attendance of 201,998 
individuals in 766 places of worship, there are 97,647 com- 
municants, or only 6704 persons less than the total number of 
hearers, whereas, under ordinary circumstances, excepting at 
periods of revivals, we believe the hearers in Nonconforming 
places of worship to be considerably more numerous than the 
members. 

Another objectionable element in the tables is that the 
table compiled at Mr Rees’s request was compiled after the late 
revivals, and the other tables taken from old diaries compiled 
previous to the revivals. Hence the tables are not trustworthy 
as means of comparing the relative numerical strength of the 
different denominations. 


But our principal objection is against Mr Rees’s rule for 
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“estimating the number of persons belonging to any place of 
worship at any ordinary service.” The rule is, to take the 
actual number of attendants to represent one-half the people 
that belong to that place of nn (p. 293). e suppose 
that Mr Rees’s table was compiled under this rule, since the 
statistics were compiled at his suggestion and specially for his 
book. Thus, a congregation is reckoned to consist of 400 indi- 
viduals at any ordinary service,” and then 400 x 2 = 800 
would be the tabulated number, instead of 400 x % = 600, 
which we believe to be the more general and more correct rule 
of approximation. 

e are far from wishing the reader to think that we regard 
Mr Rees’s book as a bad book. On the contrary, we consider 
the book a good one as a history of Independency ; and its 
title only is unhappy, as not informing us that it is so. It is 
a good, an excellent book as regards its matter and style. As 
a history of the rise and progress of Independency, it is a 
valuable addition to our Welsh literature. But a fair and 
impartial narrative of Welsh Nonconformity is not to be 
found in this book. That task is still left to some future 
historian. 

Having noticed the books, we shall now proceed to offer a 
few observations upon Welsh Nonconformity. 

The Kymry had a national existence, both politically and 
ecclesiastically, before Hengist and Horsa landed on their 
shores. Their religious existence was distinct and separate up 
to the time of the monk Augustine, about the beginning of 
the seventh century. The first conflict of the British Kymry 
in reference to their ecclesiastical polity was identically the 
same as that between the Eastern and the Western Churches. 
The Kymry advocated the former, and Augustine, with the 
Saxons, the latter. This conflict was carried on with various 
success for five conturies. Every inch of ground gained upon 
the British Christians was gained by force, not by persuasion 
and voluntary conformity. After a severe struggle of nearly 
eight centuries, from A.D. 460 to 1282, they lost their political 
independence, and became subjects to Edward the First, under 
the “Statutum Wallie,” known to this day among the Welsh 
as “ Ystatut Rhuddlau.” But their national existence, their 
language, and the traditions and reminiscences of their past, 
remained to them. The disturbances under Rhys ab Meredith, 
Sir Griffith Lloyd, and Owain Glendwr, might suffice to indi- 
cate their political and national feelings during the oe 
centuries. The foolish and cruel laws made i Pai IV. an 
Henry V. with a view to blot out the language and nationality 
of the Kymry, or, in case of failing to do so, to exterminate 
the people, will tell their own tale as to the views entertained 
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those monarchs regarding the national feelings of the 
| That attempt failed, as it deserved. Both the nation 
and its language outlived the storm, and are likely to survive 
for many centuries yet to come. The Welsh-speaking le 
in Great Britain, the United States, and the British -colomes, 
are at present ten times, at the least, more numerous than 
they were at the time when “Statutum Wallie” was made: 
The grand error of Christendom during the middle ages was 
the source of three-fourths of the sufferings and the troubles 
of the Kymry,—the error of considering political and ecclesi- 
astical authority and political and ecclesiastical allegiance as 
essential to, if not identical with, one another. It was supposed 
for ages that he who refused allegiance to a priest must also 
be disloyal to his prince. A more fertile source of bad laws, 
bad politics, and unjust wars than this grave error never 
poisoned the relations of mankind. This alliance between the 
magistrate and the priest, between political and religious alle- 
giance, has been the cause of more misery to the human race 
than all the other errors of men put together. The Kymry 
had to drink a full portion of that cup of wormwood. 

The Tudors ascended the throne of England, and the Tudors 
were Welshmen. The descendants of Owain Tudor or Tudyr, 
of Penmon in Anglesea, form a glorious group among the 
crowned heads of England. It may be that Owain Tudor had 
no higher qualifications, by means of which he gained the 
heart and hand of Queen Catherine, than a handsome face, a 
fine figure, and an attractive gait in a dance. Yet that union 
gained to the crown of England the heart and affections of a 
whole nation. David Gam and his two Welsh compatriots 
had already done good service to Henry V. at Agincourt ; and 
it is probable enough that the young French princess had 
heard of the fame of David Gam and his nation from her hus- 
band during the bright days of her nuptials. Ever since the 
ascension of the Tudors, no people in Great Britain have been 
more attached and more loyal to their prince than the Welsh. 
They feel, in fact, that their relation by blood to the royal 
family of Great Britain is closer and nearer than that of the 
English nation, and their conduct is in accordance with that 
feeling. 

“Tt was not,” observes Sir James Macintosh, “ till the reigns of 
the Tudors, ‘ Britannia’s issue,’ that wise attempts were made to 
humanise the Welsh by equal laws. Their language withheld 
many of them from contributing to English literature; and yet 
their small numbers, their constant disorders, and their multiplied 
links of dependence, repressed a genius which might otherwise 
assume @.national form. If considered, as they now should be, as 
a part of the people of England, their contributions have been by 
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no means inadequate to reasonable expectations. But the mental 
produce of a nation has been inconsistently expected from a 
robbed of national character, and who are only now on 
@ footing of legal and moral equality with all other Englishmen.” 
—(History of England, i. p. 255.) 

But in religion there have been no Tudors. The Kymry 
make a distinction between allegiance to a prince and alle- 
giance to a priest, between attachment to a government and 
toa hierarchy. The attempts made to conceal or deny this: 
distinction, and charge Nonconformists with disloyalty, are now 
nearly exploded. More enlightened politics must ultimately 
banish or abrogate those bad laws, founded upon that cardinal 
error. 

By whatever agents and means Christianity was introduced 
into Britain, it is sufficiently evident that the form of Chris+ 
tianity which the Kymry received was of the eastern typev- 
The evidence of this fact is found in the nature of the 
dispute between Augustine and his successors with the British 
Christians of those days, and the disputes of Columban, from: 
his fastnesses in the Vosges, with the French clergy and 
hishops. The Kymry never conformed voluntarily to any of 
the forms of Christianity forced upon them by the authority of 
Rome and the sword of the Saxons. Religious questions are: 
never settled by force of arms. A people may be conquered, 
may be ——— silenced by the sword, but they can never 
be converted by such means. Druidism found its last refuge: 
in Scotland, At the battle of Arderydd, in 577 A.D., it was: 
fimally overthrown. But the Christianity of the ancient Bri-- 
tons was not overthrown when King Ethelfrid destroyed the: 
great monastery of Bangor-is-coed, and put eleven hundred’ 
and fifty or twelve hundred innocent Welsh monks to the 
sword, about A.D. 603. The synod at Wigorn, in A.D. 601, pro~ 
duced no good results, and the haughty bearing of the Roman 
monk rendered conformity impracticable. The Seotch and’ 
Welsh were one then in the principles of church polity. The 
British-Scotch churches appear to have defended their own 
form of worship, hand in hand, up to the period of the synod 
at. Hertford, aD. 673. Soon after that synod, we find the 
Anglo-Roman form spreading rapidly among the Scoteh and 
the Irish. The Britons still clung to their ancient usages, 
within their own confined fastnesses. In the time of King’ 
Alfred, the ancient British Church was still free, in ndent; 
and un-English. That good king selected the Welsh monk 
Asser to be his private tutor, who, in return for his promotiony 
traduced his compatriots in terms not of the mildest character: 
Notwithstanding these sufferings, the British preserved many” 
of their ancient ecclesiastical customs. 
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In the dark ages ignorance came to the aid of oppression. 
Many of the British clergy were gained over to sions the 
Roman forms between the seventh and the eleventh centuries ; 
and a portion of the nation tendered submission to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury about the year 1115. Meanwhile the 
dioceses were fixed, and attempts were made to enforce the 
payment of tithes by law about that date. The nation was 
conquered, but not subdued, though the national mind had 
been tranquillised by a sort of coma. It was much the same 
in Scotland. Wycliffe rose in England. Walter Bute sent 
forth his clear notes amongst the hills of Wales. Lord Cob- 
ham found its mountains a safe asylum for years. The Kymry, 
as a nation, slept for centuries. 

The Tudor Prince, Henry the Eighth, began his conflict 
with the Pope, and ended by defying his bulls and assuming 
his authority. The Welsh, usually the most reluctant of 
nations to give up their customs, in this instance were ready 
to back their prince. Within a single generation they flung 
away the forms of a religion which had been forced upon them. 
Henry Tudor proclaimed himself pope in Britain in 1534, and 
before the death of his daughter Elizabeth, in 1603, the Welsh 
nation was far on its way in search of a Biblical Christianity, 
for which it stands so high at the present day. The very year 
in which the invincible Armada sailed from the mouth of the 
Tagus to subvert Elizabeth and Protestantism, the Welsh were 
rejoicing over the first complete copy of the Bible in their own 
language. As Bibles increased the national mind awoke, the 
mental view-point was changed, and the people soon began to 
discover that the former conformity to Rome, and submission 
to Canterbury, were but the incidents of a national dream, the 
wanderings of the mind, disordered by ignorance, by oppres- 
sion, and superstition. The light of the Bible brought back to 
the national mind the brighter days of their national British 
Church, the days of their Asaph and Catwg, of their Cynog 
and Dyfrig, of their Deinol and Illtyd, of their Dewi Sant, 
Padarn, and Teilo, and of the great British luminaries who 
had scattered the light of a simple and pure Christianity 
over Britain and the eontinent. The Welsh people may 
be called now one of the most eminently Bible-loving na- 
tions on the face of the earth. The Welsh peasant of to- 
day may know but little of the political movements of the 
world ; but let the most profound subject in Biblical theology, 
or the most subtle point in metaphysics, be introduced to him, 
and his countenance will be found to brighten with a keen 
intelligence. Such are the national characteristics. The Bri- 
tish mind, both ancient and modern, makes its home in theo- 
logy, metaphysics, and poetry. 
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But national awakenings introduce life into society, and life 
introduces activities and conflicts. The Welsh people soon 
discovered that the Christianity taught in the Bible had greater 
affinity and similarity to the few traditional traits preserved 
from their ancient Christianity than to that of the middle 
ages, forced upon them*during their slumber. Henry the 
Eighth promulgated the “ Law of the Six Articles,” to keep 
down the Protestants, and proclaimed freedom to the Bible. 
The Welsh quietly embraced the latter, observing silence re- 
garding the former, which soon spent its force in air. In 
Wales there was no Earl of Moray and Earl of Morton to take 
up the politics of Protestantism, nor had the Welsh a Luther, 
a Calvin, or a Knox to give its religious character to the na- 
tional movement. But they bought up edition after edition 
of the Bible, and continued to cry for more. Oppression had 
taught the Kymry to avoid the turmoils of political factions, 
and to carry on their national work in silence. They took 
what liberty was granted them to read the Bible, and the Bible 
gave its tone and character to the Reformation in Wales. The 
Tudors established the loyalty of the Welsh, and gave them 
the germs of their nonconformity. Those rulers raised the nation 
of their ancestors to a state of equality with their conquerors. 

When the Stuarts ascended the throne, there were storms 
already brewing.. Elizabeth had committed the great error of the 
middle ages, and made it the foundation of her policy. Storm 
after storm arose. The Welsh continued to call for more light, 
more Bibles, and more liberty to read them. And they prepared 
to assert their ancient religious freedom, their ancient synodi- 
cal and Presbyterian form of Christianity, and their ancient 
nonconformity. The Bible-loving followers of Wycliffe in Eng- 
land joined in the general movement for religious liberty. The 
Puritans of the Tudors became the Presbyterians of the first 
Stuarts, and the Independents of the Commonwealth. The 
“ Act of Uniformity” came, expelled them from their livings, 
aud took away their support. This was soon succeeded by 
the “Conventical Act,” which robbed them of their goods, 
made their families beggars, and flung them to the pri- 
son-cells of thieves and felons. The “Five Mile Act” fol- 
lowed, which banished them to woods and forests, houseless 
and homeless ; and to crown the series came the “Test Act,” 
which excluded them from all offices of trust and honour. 
They bore all with patience, and came out of every storm, not 
_ eless, yet with their principles, their honour, and their 

ibles. 

Wales was not behind hand in producing champions and 
sufferers when the day of conflict came. We may name Wil- 
liam Wroth, William Erbury, Walter Cradock, Vavasor Powell, 
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Henry Maurice, Stephen Hughes, David and Samuel Jones, 
and a host of like spirits. John Flavel was got hold of one 
“day by a crowd at Exeter. They persuaded him to preach the 
ae om them in an adjoining forest. The justices and cl 
were soon upon their track. Constables stole in among the crow 
A part was carried away before Justice Tuckfield to be fined 
and imprisoned, whilst the other part bore away Flavel through 
the midst of their unwelcomed visitors to another part of the 
wood, where he preached the gospel to an attentive congrega- 
tion. Henry Maurice, having left a good living for the sake 
of conscience, threw himself and family upon the providence 
of God and the bounty of Welsh peasants. Now and 
again his cupboard became empty. A carrier knocked at his 
door, inquired for him, fae into his hand, at one time a 
bag, at another a handful of money, unreckoned, untold, and 
from sources unknown. 

Adversity failed to shake the faith of the great Nonconform- 
ists ; let us see the effects of prosperity. 

About A.D. 1641, it became evident that the crisis of the 
struggle had been reached. The Star Chamber, the Court of Hi 
Commission, and the Northern Court were swept away. e 
Westminster Assembly issued a Presbyterian form of church 
government, a Confession of Faith, and two doctrinal catechisms, 
and three thousand clergymen were ejected from their benefices. 

Next the Independents were in the ascendant, with Crom- 
well at their head. The power of ordaining ministers was 
taken from the Assembly and handed over to a committee of 
thirty-eight “triers,” of whom twenty-nine were clergy, and 
nine laymen. The celebrated “ Act for the better Propagation 
and Preaching of _ — in Wales, and redress of some 

ievances,” of the 2 ebruary 1649, was passed. Erbury, 

ock, Vavasor Powell, and other leadin —nanleners 4 
in the principality, were on their trial, and they bore their 
prosperity far worse than their adversity. Seventy-one gentle- 
men were appointed as commissioners, and twenty-five clergy- 
men as “triers” of candidates for ordination. The “scan 
ous, malignant, delinquent, non-resident” clergymen in Wales, 
then ejected by the commissioners, were exposed, no doubt, to 
considerable hardships. It is difficult now to discover what 
number of those “malignant” clergymen were ejected. Dr 
Walker, in his work on the “Sufferings of the Clergy,” says 
that they were between five and six hundred. Mr Rees fixes 
his estimate at one hundred and fifty, or less (p. 94). Mr 
Thomas observes that “Mr Vavasor Powell says that eleven or 
twelve clergymen were not ejected in his county, and also 
more or less in each county,” (Hanes y Bedydd, p. 30). The 
Independents received the tithes in those days. “Since the 
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Independent pastors are turned parsons, and the preachers of 
the gospel parish priests,’ observes Erbury, “the burden of 
tithes hath been more oppressive in them in the prelates 
and presbyters heretofore.”"—(Hist. Protest. Noncon., p. 84.) 

The Restoration came, and the persecutions recommenced. 
But the Nonconformists of Wales received such an accession 
of strength from the Black Bartholomew, that they could 
afford to suffer some hardships for receiving the etek minis- 
ters. Charles the Second’s twenty-five years of rule were 
disastrous to the Nonconformists, above 8000 of whom were 
imprisoned, and not less than 60,000 had to suffer in various 
ways. They continued to suffer, to preach, and to increase. 
James the Second was no sooner established upon his throne 
than he began to speak of “liberty of conscience,” and of “in- 
dulgence” to Nonconformists. All acts and laws against 
“liberty of conscience” must sleep im silence. The prison 
doors let Baxter out ; the city of Utrecht yields up the philo- 
sophic Howe; all the champions of Nonconformity may move 
at pleasure about the capital and the kingdom. The great 
Nonconformist leaders accepted the “indulgence” as their right, 
but: rejected it as a favour, and refused to thank king James 
for it. They saw the Magna Charta of Britons trampled under 
the feet of the man who claimed the “dispensing power” to 
grant them, in the shape of an “indulgence,” the hberty which 
they held to be their birthright. 

Some of the prisons in Wales had been “so full of Indepen- 
dents, Baptists, and Quakers, that the jailers had to pack some 
of them to ys garrets,” (“Hist. of Noncon. in Wales,” 

. 111). In the summer of 1685 the Nonconformists were 
ow, miserable, and all but hopeless; but before the winter of 
that gloomy year had set in, a few scattered rays had begun 
to penetrate the cloud which enveloped them. Those were 
the first indications of a brighter future. A Popish king, and 
® persecuting parliament were beginning to bid against one 
another for their favour. 

The Revolution of 1688 decided the question whether Great 
Britain was to be Protestant or Catholic The “Toleration 
Act” at the outset unchained freedom. From the Revolution 
to the rise of Methodism, a period of forty-seven years, the Bap- 
tists increased rapidly; but the balance, as regards influence 
and: numbers, continued to oscillate between Presbyterianism 
and Independency. The formal coalescence of these two bodies 
in and about London in 1691, three years after the Revolution, 
together with the scattered state of the Presbyterian Churches 
throughout England and Wales, rendering it difficult for minis- 
ters and delegates to attend presbyteries, provincial 
and annual assemblies, weakened the bond of union, and gave 
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an advantage to the Independents to gain a preponderance of 
influence. This turned the scale in favour of Independency 
in England as well as in the principality. Those ministers 
and churches which embraced Arminian and Arian tenets, 
by so doing, ceased to be Presbyterians, since they abandoned 
the doctrines of the Westminster Confession and Catechisms. 
The formal coalescence, referred to above, enabled the Inde- 
pendents gradually to swallow up the orthodox Presbyterian 
Churches in England and Wales one by one. Some faithful 
and impartial historian will, we trust, undertake the task of 
compiling a history of the amalgamation of these two bodies 
of Christians, giving prominent place to the evidence to be 
deduced from title-deeds and similar documents. Such a his- 
tory would of necessity embrace the question of the lost Pres- 
byterian Churches. 

It was mainly, however, by the rise of Methodism that the 
Nonconformity of the Welsh, considered as a nation, was estab- 
lished. Other sections of Christians have contributed largely 
towards establishing it; but from that movement they re- 
ceived their impulse, and still continue to receive it. Since 
that great movement, the nation of the Kymry may be called 
Bible Christians. They have no series of traditions and dog- 
mas drawn from councils and antique sources; they group 
around the sacred volume, and draw all their views and notions 
of religion from its simple sentences. Different sections of 
Christians there are in the principality ; but no section that 
would venture to depart far from the plain words of the Bible, 
either in doctrine, discipline, or practice, could continue long 
to flourish among them. No church, or body of Christians, 
could long remain popular among Welsh peasants, which has be- 
come mystical or latitudinarian in doctrine, loose in discipline, 
and lax in morals. The bulk of the nation, both professors 
and non-professors, tests everything religious by the simple, 
unsophisticated statements of the divine volume, which is 
read by almost all, and is the general test-book of all classes. 
It is difficult to enable other nations to comprehend this 
singular trait in the national character of the Welsh. To 
an inhabitant of the Principality, religion never appears 
simply as a ceremony, or a something to be attended to 
at church or on Sunday, but as an element of life, which 
must pervade the soul, modify all the thoughts and aspira- 
tions of the inner man, and regulate the whole social life of 
the individual. 

J udge Johnes, in his work on the “Causes of Dissent in 
Wales,” draws the following conclusions from his examination 
of the effects produced by the “Free Circulating Schools,” 
established by the Rev. Griffith Jones, of Llanddowror, upon 
the national mind :— 
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1. That before the rise of Methodism in Wales, the churches 
were as little attended by the great mass of the people as now. 

“2. That indifference to all religion prevailed as widely then as 
dissent does in the present day. 

“3. That if the influential members of the church had evinced 
the same zeal for the religious education of the people as was shewn 
by Griffith Jones and his coadjutors, the Welsh peasantry would have 
continued to look to the church for instruction, instead of seeking it 
from the Methodists.”—(“‘ Causes of Dissent,” pp. 26, 27). 


We fully concur with the first two conclusions. But the 
Welsh, as a nation, never did conform to the Church of Eng- 
land. It is very strange if the learned and candid judge 
failed to perceive that this is the fact attested by history. To 
the third conclusion we cannot assent. The more correct view 
on the subject referred to in the third conclusion, appears to 
us to be this: the Welsh nation never regarded the Church of 
England as their national Church. No sooner was the Bible 
given them in their own time-honoured and powerful language, 
than the nation grasped it with a giant’s grasp. The Bible 
became the consecrated centre of the religious aspirations of 
the nation. Around that centre the Welsh people have 
grouped ever since. 

Before the Revolution, the Methodist revival would perhaps 
have proved an impossibility. It arose and prospered in the 
shade of the Toleration Act. It was not the revival itself that 
enabled the Welsh nation to start up on its feet, and assert its 
national existence in matters religious ; that was the work of 
the Bible and the Sunday schools which followed it. The 
revival aroused the national mind to a sense of the wide- 
spread ignorance and immorality which covered the people. 
The celebrated Charles of Bala established Sunday schools in 
the principality about 1787. Seventeen years later, the Bible 
Society began to pour forth its Bibles into Wales. Mr Rees 
refers to some earlier Sunday schools ; and no doubt Christians 
might have taught some people to read the Bible on Sundays 
as early as the time of Wycliffe, Bradwardin, or Anselm ; but 
the powerful institution known under that name in the prin- 
cipality at present, was undoubtedly established by Mr Charles. 
The organisation commenced with and by him. It required a 
generation of hard and continuous labour to put a nation in 
motion. It has been effected by the united labours of the 
Nonconformists. The national feeling is now very powerful in 
favour of liberty in religion. 

The national religion of the Welsh may be called “ Noncon- 
formity” or anything else. Such as it 1s, it is watched over 
by the people as a body, Bible in hand. No religious doctrine 
or practice can continue long to be popular without their test- 
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ing it by that old standard, discussing its elements, and con- 
demning or approving it, as it is found to accord with the 
divine voice. Certain principles and elements in the common 
sense of mankind usually serve as their canons of criticism, 
and laws of investigation. 

The influence produced upon the national mind by this 
habit of religious independence and close alliance with the 
Bible, has been very remarkable. We shall take the liberty 
of making a few extracts here from an admirable article which 
appeared in a Welsh quarterly of great talent and power, 
called the “Traethodydd,” (the Essayist), upon the “Civilised 
state of the Kymry.” The excellency of the observations will 
be an ample apology for the length of the extracts. (“Trae- 
thodydd,” vol. xiii. 1857.) 

“ Religion, and the support of religious ordinances, form some of 
the leading characteristics of the Welsh; and, with the exception 
of the Scotch, the Welsh are, without doubt, the most religious 
people in Europe. Before the rise of Nonconformity, the church 
was held in great repute by the people; but the clergy neglected 
their duties, and the church, in consequence, fell into general dis- 
respect.” 


We believe that history not only will not support, but will 
reverse the position that the “church was held in great repute 
by the people,” as we have previously mentioned. 


“The church now feels that neglect, and strenuously strives to 
regain her lost ground, and to re-establish herself in the hearts 
of the people; and she has, and does, in some measure, succeed 
in her endeavours. But Nonconformity is the general character- 
istic of the Kymry.” 


Again, the same able writer goes on to describe the national 
characteristics of the Kymry :— 

“ But to whatever denomination they may belong, the Kymry 
are all religious people. The majority of them attend regularly at 
the churches, chapels, and Sunday schools; they are attentive 
hearers, and thoughtful readers of the word of God; and they joy- 
fully appropriate the whole of the Sabbath day to the services of 
religion. The effect of this is manifest in the morals of the people ; 
in the wile circulation which Bibles, Testaments, and doctrinal 
books have among them; and in the universal acquaintance with 
the leading points in theological polemics which obtains among 
them. In the observance of the Sabbath the Welsh and Scotch 
are far in advance of the English and the Irish; and in the thorough 
devotion af the working classes to the study of divinity, and the dis- 
cussion of religious questions in their monthly periodicals, the Welsh 
people stand alone. It may be that the ideas are often superficial, 
and that they take up difficult subjects without the preparation and 
the learning necessary for handling them to any satisfaction ; yet. 
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it is an honour to them that they undertake at all to handle such 
subjects. The universality of this custom is also a fact worthy of 
notice. It may be affirmed as an undoubted fact, that there is no 
nation under the sun, into whose moral and mental existence 
religion has penetrated to such a depth as the Welsh nation. 
Religion is the native element of the Welshman, without excepting 
even his patriotism. In it he desires to exist and live; he swims 
in it, as a swan upon the surface of a clear lake; it pervades all 
his actions ; it regulates, adorns, and elevates all his behaviour ; it 
fills all his thoughts. The literature of Wales accepts religion as 
the swmmum bonum—the chief good, the one thing needful. All 
its discussions depend upon the Scriptures for their examples and 
proofs ; and its words and phrases are formed and produced by the 
word of God. No Englishman can understand, nor form any clear 
conception of, what religion is in Wales. In England, generally, 
religion is but a ceremony to be attended to on Sundays; butin . 
Wales, it is the business of life. Hardly a day passes without some 
kind of religious service. Sundays and holidays are given up to the 
service of God : almost every hour, not required for the necessities 
of life, is spent in this service; and when the body fails, as long as 
the spirit is willing, it is almost felt that the defect is a fault that 
should be removed, if possible. Burns’s song, ‘‘ The Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night,’ is in all respects as applicable to Wales as to Scotland ; 
and I am surprised that no Eisteddvod has furnished a translation 
of it. The ‘big ha’ Bible’ is in quite as much honour here as 
there; and the fruit is manifest in the social morality of the two 
countries, when compared to that of the English and the Irish.” 


These are glowing words, worthy of the author of the 
“History of the Literature of the Kymry ;” but they furnish 
a truthful representation of the national characteristics of the 
Welsh during the last fifty years. In general education, the 
Kymry are, perhaps, a little behind England, and much behind 
Scotland ; but they are in advance of both in purely Biblical 
education, such as is supplied in Sunday schools. “The 
Sunday school,” remarks the same excellent writer, “is the 
crowning honour of Wales, and is an ornament to Noncon- 
formity.” That article furnishes a list of periodicals published 
regularly in Welsh, almost all of a religious character. Six 
weekly periodicals, with a circulation ranging from 2500 to 
9000 ; sixteen monthlies, with a range of circulation from 900 
to 8000 or 9000 ; two quarterlies, with a circulation ranging 
from 900 to 1800. Add to these the large number of books 
continually issuing frem the Welsh press, and it will be obvious 
that the habit of reading and writing among a population of 
less than a million and a quarter, cannot be wanting. 

The statistical tables furnished by Mr Rees, defective as we 
hold them to be, yet may suffice to shew that out of a popula- 
tion, according to the Census of 1851, of~1,188,914 souls, four 
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nonconforming denominations only had 263,505 members ; 
and if we estimate the number of hearers among the Baptists 
and Wesleyans as nearly equal to that of their members, say 
51,000 to the former, and 25,000 to the latter, we have, between 
hearers and members, 617,430, out of a little more than a 
million of men, in regular attendance in nonconformist places 
= worship. These statistical facts prove what the nation is at 
eart. 

Hardly any of the modern speculations on theology have 
invaded the principality. Most of the theology of Germany, 
and the form of what has been termed “ negative theology,” 
such as has appeared in England, being founded upon pecu- 
liarities in critical exegesis, rather than upon the broad and 
unsophisticated statements of the Scriptures ; the Welsh people 
leave the critics to wrangle, and cling with their wonted 
tenacity to the plain statements which they find in the open 
Bible. Neither the clergy nor the laity of Wales have entered 
far into the wilderness of the newly-discovered lands in theo- 
logy. They prefer to stand fast by the Bible, as understood 
by the ancient fathers and the Puritan champions, and regard 
the modern discoveries as a mirage offered them in exchange 
for the old terra firma of the ages. A few attempts have 
been made, principally by young clergymen in the Episcopal 
Church, to introduce certain wild theological speculations into 
the literature of the Kymry; but they proved abortive, and 
were almost all forgotten in a couple of years. That must 
always be the result, wherever the voice of God in the Bible is 
considered clearer and more decisive than his voice in Reason, 
as it now is. The people of the principality hold that God, in 
his present relation to man and to the world, can only be 
fitly known by means of the Bible. 

The modern tendency to try to constitute the physical and 
mathematical laws of the universe into a sort of necessity from 
which neither the world, nor man, nor even God himself, can 
in any case deviate—the tendency, in fact, to deny the spiritual 
and the supernatural altogether—has not ruffled the surface 
of the national mind of the Kymry. 

The religion of the Bible is a religion of power. Outwardly 
it may put on different forms, but power is inherent in its 
nature. He who believes that God always speaks the Bible, 
will always find him in it ; and he who, by a felt faith, finds 
him there, finds that religion is a power, as the Welsh people 
know by experience. 
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XI.—FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL REVIEWS. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1862. Parts 1st and 2d. 


Tue first number of this periodical for 1862 opens with a discussion between 
Bahr and Ullmann, on the subject of the universal priesthood of believers as 
the basis of the constitution of the evangelical church. Bahr, who main- 
tains the affirmative, regards this principle as the decided antithesis to the 
hierarchy of Rome. He elaborately establishes the Scripture basis of the 
universal priesthood of believers by an exegesis of the most important 
passages, such as 1 Peter ii. 5, and then inquires into the way in which it has 
been recognised in various periods of Church history, especially adducing the 
strong statements of Luther and Spener in former times, and of Neander and 
Rothe in our time. Ullmann, who follows him with “ one word more on the 
significance of the universal priesthood for the constitution of the evangelical 
church,” coincides with Bahr in all the essential points of his exegetical 
and historical exposition. But he maintains that the universal priesthood is 
neither destined nor adapted to furnish the principle and foundation of a 
church-constitution. He insists that it is rather the idea of the church as 
the body of Christ, which must stand in the first rank. While Ullmann 
assumes a different idea, he does not maintain that the thought for which 
Bahr argues has nothing to do with the matter ; for where it is lost sight of, 
the church necessarily assumes a hierarchic form, opposed to the apostolic 
spirit. But he shews that the priestly action of the universal priesthood 
does not consist in ruling, but in offering “spiritual sacrifices ;” and he 
shews that not every nominal Christian or baptized person comes within the 
class of the spiritual priesthood, This is an important discussion, which has 
been also carried on in the Jahrbiicher fir Deutsche Theologie during the 
past year. 

After this there follows an elaborate exegetical paper, which is continued 
at still greater length in the second part, on the resurrection of Lazarus, and 
particularly on the statement that Jesus évCgiujouro, rendered “groaned 
within himself” in the English version. The writer labours to prove that 
the word can only denote “to be indignant,” and adduces the immense 
preponderance of exegetical authorities, from the Greek expositors to the 
present day, as supporting his view. He holds that Christ’s anger had for 
its object death under which Lazarus lay. The erudition of the paper is 
very great, and will be read with intense interest, whether the writer’s con- 
clusion be adopted or not. 

Next follows a paper by the younger Krummacher, on the subject or party 
who speaks in Rom. vii., which is well vindicated and proved to be Paul 
himself. Then there is an interesting review of the correspondence recently 
published between Sailer, Diepenbrock, and Passavant, three of the most 
remarkable men that the Church of Rome has recently produced. The last 
article is an erudite review of the value of Kuenen’s New Testament, accord- 
ing to the Vatican MS. 
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In the second number of this periodical we have, from the pen of Prof. 
Auberlen, of Basle, an elaborate eschatological paper on Christ’s discourse in 
Matt. xxiv. and xxv. A full outline of all the recent literature is supplied. 
The writer asserts that “this generation shal] not pass away,” means the 
Jewish nation, which is a sense that yéve will not bear. Besides some 
papers of less importance, there are two interesting reviews, one of Henke’s 
George Calixtus, and another of Bleck’s Introduction to the Old Testament. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologre, 1862. 


This important Review, in its first number for this year, has an article “on 
the Pauline doctrine of the resurrection,” by A. Klépper, Private Docent in 
Greifswald. The article is based on 2 Cor. v. 1-6, of which it gives a full 
exegetical analysis. The next article, by Dorner, is one of much value “ on 
the sinless perfection of Jesus.” This we shall endeavour to transfer to our 
own Review next number. The next article is “on the heavenly cor- 
poreity.” Next follow reviews of books, of Hengstenberg on John, of Kahnis’ 
Dogmatik, of Schmid’s Christian Ethics, &c., &e. 


Theologische Zeitschrift, 1862. 


This Lutheran Review, in the part that has come to hand for the present 
year, contains the following articles: on the symbolical numbers of Scrip- 
ture, by Dr Kliefoth ; on the relation of the divine word and of the holy 
sacrament to each other, by Pastor Kracht; the Lutheran Church in 
Hungary ; and reviews of theological works. 


Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Lutherische Theologie, 1862. 


The articles in this periodical for January 1862, are the following: con- 
tribution to the revision of the idea of Inspiration, by Prilat Mehring; a 
literary and historical life-sketch of Dr J. Peter Mynster, by Rudelbach 
and the reforming martyrs of Italy. The number contains the usual book- 
notices so justly appreciated. 


Zeitschrift fiir die Historische Theologie, first and second part, 1862. 


The first number of this periodical for the present year contains a lumin- 
ous account of the Polish literature, by Schnaase of Dantzic; and communica- 
tions relative to the history of Protestant sects in the Hessian Church, 
The second number contains two valuable papers: Bernard’s (of Clairvaux) 
views of the Christian life, an article which evinces a thorough acquaintance 
with Bernard's opinions and writings; and the history of the attempted 
union between Rome and Hanover during the 17th century, by means of the 
memorable negotiations between Bossuet and Leibnitz. This is followed by 
an interesting letter of Mosheim’s to a friend in reference to a literary per- 
formance in which the latter was occupied. 
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DUTCH REVIEWS. 


Protestantische Bladen for Dec. 1861. 


Dr Gestzr, a Lutheran divine, thus describes the parties and theological 
schools in the Dutch Church :— 

No nation has a more glorious past than Holland ; in no land has the 
quickening power of the Reformation more manifested itself. Long was it 
ere the people were moved; for many years did they submit to the most 
fearful persecution and oppression ; but once roused, they yielded not till 
they achieved their freedom,—they waged that eighty years’ war which 
has, not without reason, inspired Schiller with so much enthusiasm. 

The old renown of Holland is lessened, almost gone. The people whose 
past was so great have an insignificant present, a dark future. Why? All 
parties are ready with their respective answers. One replies, “ Because 
the Netherlands have denied God, by separating Church and State.” An- 
other asserts “that constitutional progress has hitherto been too much 
impeded ; that love of the old has been too strong to permit the country 
freely and fully to develop her resources.” But, notwithstanding these 
and similar party answers, the question still remains unsolved. Nor in- 
deed can one reply be given. Many causes have contributed to this result, 
the chief of which has certainly been the internal degeneracy of the nation. 
But even in this change the peculiarity of character to which we have 
alluded manifests itself. So long as the nation contended for those rights 
which are dearest to man—civil and religious liberty—the object aimed at 
was never for a moment lost sight of ; but these once obtained, the people, 
weary with the contest, pursued every one less noble objects. Thus in- 
creasing wealth produced luxury, and the still worse evils of licentious- 
ness ; and, while the character of the people in general degenerated, the 
nation, as a whole, became weakened by internal dissensions ; to all which 
must be added, that, on the death of the great Orange, who bad delivered 
England from Popery and tyranny, a new race succeeded to the stadholder- 
ship, less eminent than the former heroes of the House of Orange. Many 
reasons can thus be mentioned why a land, once synonymous with free- 
dom, has been deprived of almost all share in the politics of Europe, and 
why the people themselves have lost so much of their internal strength. 
But who would search for the causes of such a change in human strength 
and weakness only—in the character of the people alone? Does not the 
Spirit of God control the destinies of nations as well as of individuals— 
does he not dethrone kings and set kings up—exalt nations and humble 
them—and, when they have fulfilled their task, permit other nations to 
occupy their place? As Saxony, which first represented the new ideas of 
the sixteenth century, has been replaced by Prussia—as the might of 
Sweden has passed over to Russia—so, in western Europe, has England 
assumed the place formerly occupied by the States General. The small 
republic could overcome Spain and France ; but against England, exalted 
by her Protestantism, she could not prevail. 
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Holland has fallen! And the greater her past has been, the sadder her 
present position appears. Not that the old spirit of the people has died 
out. No! there are still noble influences at work; and these, where they 
are found, act in the old traditional manner. It is only needful to recall 
the year 1815, and the universal enthusiasm amid which freedom from the 
French yoke was achieved and the hereditary House of Orange restored— 
to remember the bloody days of 1830, when, in spite of the foreign aid 
extended to the Belgie rebellion, the little country so nobly defended her 
rights—to be convinced that the old spirit still lives. And this appears 
also in the revived ecclesiastical life of which we now purpose to speak. 

The present movements have their origin of course in the history of 
earlier times; but the ecclesiastical history of Holland is, on account of 
its transcendent importance, so well known, that it is unnecessary for us 
to glance at it. It is significant as to the character of the people, that 
the “ Brothers of the Common Life,” who, as recent investigations have 
more and more clearly shewn, exerted so powerful an influence in prepar- 
ing the way for the Reformation, were of Dutch descent ; and that a 
Gerhard Grvete, a Thomas & Kempis, a John Wessel, Ganzvoort, are 
genuine types of the religious Dutch character. If the Reformation was 
only gradually effected, its influence has been permanent; and it is not 
without significance, that in Holland the Lutheran Reformation was 
speedily replaced by the more decided Calvinistic doctrine, And if the 
religious life expressed in the Calvinistic form, which, starting with the 
absolute sovereignty of God, has for its aim the full assurance of personal 
salvation, is more decided, but at the same time more one-sided, than the 
other development, it was in Holland that the dogma of predestination 
found, in the articles of the Synod of Dort, its completion. But not the 
less, on the other hand, is the Remonstrant theology a genuine child of the 
Netherlands, Is it necessary to mention that the Dutch Reformed “ Scho- 
lasticism” has been still more developed, and tends still more to narrow- 
mindedness than the Lutheran, and that the most animated controversies 
find their models in the Voetian and Cocceian disputes? 

Later than elsewhere, but with greater results, the new movements of 
the eighteenth century manifested themselves in Holland, There, too, 
after Arminianism, long proscribed, became all-prevalent in the state 
church, and the battle commenced between rationalism and _ super- 
naturalism which has given rise to the present theological parties, a reac- 
tion has taken place, which, finding support in a great body of the people, 
has gained much ground ; and out of this battle betwixt the old and new 
Protestantism has sprung a whole series of different parties, which are still 
encamped against each other, and which, under the two leading divisions 
of orthodox and liberal, comprise a number of smaller parties. It is im- 
possible for the Dutch theologian not to choose his party; and it is a reli- 
gious duty on the part of the foreigner to hear all parties, but let his judg- 
ment be dependent, not on heir opinions and prejudices, but alone on the 
spirit of Christ, which, in the life of the church, is indeed developed under 
many different furms, but which in the word of God is not divided. 
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1. The Orthodox Schools.—A great proportion of the people, and a not 
insignificant number of the preachers—at the highest, however, not reckoned 
above a fourth of the whole clergy (1500 in number)—comprise the different 
sections which are generally reckoned as orthodox. Some more symbolico- 
believing, others mys‘ico-pious, others still taking their ground on a Biblical 
stand-point. 

The true rise of the orthodox school dates from the Restoration of 1815; 
more particularly the celebrated publication of Da Costa against the spirit 
of the age, which appeared in 1823, may be regarded as its first significant 
note. Its origin, however, we must look for further back ; it is to be found 
in the long-existing convictions of the people. As from the beginning 
there appeared in the history of the States General, side by side, two 
mutually opposite currents of opinion—the one more inclined to the 
stadholdership, the other more aristocratico-republican—the one pre- 
ferring Calvinistic orthodoxy, the other Remonstrantism—and, as is well 
known, the political and religious elements flowed side by side in the 
Synod of Dort, so these two politico-religious parties have continued ever 
since. And when, in the convulsions of the years of revolution, the politico 
and ecclesiastico-liberalism triumphed, love for the House of Orange and 
the orthodox doctrines of the fathers continued as deeply rooted among the 
middle and lower classes as before, With the reaction of 1815, which 
everywhere restored the old kings, old laws and the old faith, or orthodoxy 
in Holland, gained much ground also; while in the theological chairs, 
not rationalism properly so called, but great indifference as to dogmatic 
thevlogy, still prevailed. This orthodoxy, ingrained in the affections of the 
people from earlier times, naturally distinguished itself by ecclesiastical 
and religious zeal, by inward child-like piety, and by extensive knowledge 
of the Scriptures; but not less by the unsophisticated (naive) conviction 
that religion and orthodoxy are identical. 

Thus Groen van Prinsterer, in a publication to which we shall again 
have occasion to refer (“ Le Parti-antirevolutionnaire et Confessionel dans 
l’ église Reformé de Pay-Bas,” 1860, p. 10), describes how, after the years 
of revolution and war, and finally of deliverance (1813-15), as later, after 
the storm of 1830, the life-giving Spirit of the Lord revived an active 
Christianity. “Thus led to the knowledge of the gospel, one found one’s 
self, in common with a considerable number of those in the Reformed 
Church, whe, with greater or less fidelity and life, had preserved the good 
treasure of the faith, on the territory of great scriptural facts. In itself 
regarded, the revival was neither Calvinistic, Lutheran, nor Baptist: it was 
Christian. It assumed not for a banner the old orthodoxy of Dort, but the 
old banner of the Reformation—the tones of God; and if it found the doc- 
trine of salvation admirably expressed in our symbolical books—if it set a 
high value on a rule of faith so consistent with the holy Scriptures—if it 
set the doctrine of the church and the duty of the preachers over against 
the desvlations of rationalism—then it cared not, with childish fear, either 
to accept or reject the absolute and literal yoke of symbols.” If to this 
religious awakening much has been attributed which does not properly 
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belong to it, it remains notwithstanding a bright epoch in the history of 
the Dutch Church. But that a revival of the later orthodoxy must have 
been favoured by it, appears from the simple circumstance that it was not 
theological, but religious; and hence the well-known confounding on the 
part of many of theology and religion, which makes religion consist in the 
accepting of definite theological formulas. 

The rise Of the school of Bilderdyk, from which have come the most dis- 
tinguished representatives of orthodoxy, must be regarded, not as a religious 
revival, but as having exercised no Jess influence. Willem Bilderdyk, poet 
of the first rank—-an exceedingly creative mind in more respects than one— 
had, from various causes, become estranged from the spirit of his times, 
and began to search for his models in the earlier periods of the nation’s his- 
tory. But repelling others as he had himself been repelled, his influence 
would never have been much felt, but for his more distinguished disciple Da 
Costa. Da Costa is now deceased ; the theological and political differences 
which separated him from many during his life, have, on account of his 
greatness as a man and a poet, been forgotten, and all parties of his 
fatherland are proud to name him as their countryman. It would lead us 
too much into details to relate how, led by Bilderdyk from a belief in Moses 
to faith in the Saviour of his people and of all peoples, he attacked with 
glowing enthusiasm the spirit of the age, which, according to him, had be- 
come alien to Christianity. But great was the sensation which Da Costa's 
polemique produced : and if it gave rise at first to prejudices and suspicions, 
we yet find in it the first signs of life of the now considerable orthodox party. 
But his greatness consists, and this must not be forgotten, not in his theo- 
logical views, whose fundamental idea, a Judaic Chiliasm, was in conflict 
with the prevalent, and (by himself so named) heathen Christianity, not in 
his power of controversy—the unprejudiced foreigner can only regret the mode 
of his attack upon Groningen and Leyden ; it consisted far more in his 
eminent talents as a poet and an orator, and the movement effected by him, 
still more than by Bilderdyk, to which, as the poetical current, we must 
assign a place, next the old orthodox, and religious awakenings, as a third 
chief cause of the formation of the present orthodoxy, has more than all the 
others been represented by poetically gifted minds whom he had attracted. 
That, in general, is a peculiarity of the present Dutch orthodoxy, that her 
most distinguished representatives, under the influence of one or more of 
these three currents (none of which has a strictly theological aspect), adhere 
to the principles common to all. 

The most ultra-party consists of the Dissenting Reformed Church, which 
numbers nearly 60,000 souls, but which possesses no representatives of 
importance, and has from the beginning been torn by internal dissensions. 
But nothing brings out the difference between the present and earlier periods 
more clearly than the fact that, while at one time the party inclined to 
Remonstrantism were at Dort driven out of the church, the ultra-Calvinists 
have now separated themselves from her. In this party we find the first 
mentioned current of opinions prevalent, a party which can present the 
principles of Protestantism in the form only in which they have received 
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them at the hands of distinguished fathers, and whose many extremes, in 
spite of the active zeal by which they are animated, furnish unbelief more 
with an occasion for scoffing, than with reverence for the divine power of 
the Christian faith. The influence of this party upon the general body 1s, 
however not important enough to detain us longer here, 

Of much more importance are the representatives of orthodoxy within the 
Reformed Church itself, who in various degrees attract our attention. The 
party known in the Netherlands itself as the “ Stahl” party, and the closely 
connected anti-revolutionary party, deserve the greatest attention. Con- 
tending for truths which are opposed to the spirit of the age, it shares the 
lot of its German co-religionists, that it is more slandered than known, 
while in the bosom of orthodoxy itself there are men of eminence who are 
opposed to it. Notas a divine, but as a distinguished statesman and his- 
torian, Groen van Prinsterer represents the cause of orthodoxy in its connec- 
tion with his state policy. The views, as a statesman, of a man whom 
Reville, a representative of the “ modern theology,” ranks (in the Revue des 
deux Mondes, 15th June 1860) among the men of whom a land may well 
be proud, may not be passed over without notice in a sketch of the theolo- 
gical schools of Holland, since he assumes the authority of the divine 
word as the fundamental principle in the government alike of church and 
state. Deducing from the Scriptures the divine right of the magistrate, 
he condemns, not indeed every so-called revolution—for some revolutions, 
such as the Dutch and English, he defends as just—but such a revolution 
as is, in principle, an overturning of the order appointed by God; a revo- 
lution which is an upsetting of the common foundations of freedom and 
right. Ina series of important publications (among which his important 
work “Infidelity and Revolution,” Ongeloof en Revolutie, may be men- 
tioned), and in many contributions to the weekly newspaper “ De Neder- 
lander,” Groen has stated and defended his views. The result of all his 
efforts, Groen himself, in the introduction to the 2d vol. of his collected 
works, has stated thus :—‘ Every system against which I have contended 
triumphs in the church, in the school, and in the state, even in the 
course of history, but they cannot shake my convictions.” As a son 
of the Reformed Church, he distinguishes himself from the Lutheran 
Stahl, of whom, however, in his last publication (“Le parti anti-revo- 
lutionnaire et Confessional,” &c., p. 6-9), he expresses his high esteem, 
The connection between his anti-revolutionary principle and orthodoxy 
he shews himself in an article written against T'roltet in the Chretienne 
Evangeligue of 25th Oct. 1859. He describes the principles of the school 
thus :—" We are the anti-revolutionary party. That is, we contend against 
the greatest of all errors, both political and theological, the doctrine, viz., 
which substitutes for revealed truth and divine authority the supremacy of 
reason and of the individual will, which overturns church and state, and 
destroys the foundations of morality and of society. We are the confes- 
sional party. That is to say, we hold that every church ought to possess a 
creed, and to give a reason for her hope and faith, and that the Reformed 
Dutch Church, once so distinguished and faithful, can proclaim no unlimited 
freedom of doctrine, without denying her confession, her faith, and her past 
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history, and without separating the bands which connect her with the 
Reformation of the 16th century, and with the holy catholic church. We 
are the orthodox party. That is to say, we profess the truths which the 
evangelical churches, with remarkable unanimity, have expressed in their 
symbolical books,”—(Pref., pp. 9, 10.) 

In this section of orthodoxy, powerful chiefly because of the personal 
influence of Groen, we find those who are influenced by the old reformed 
spirit, which has still survived among a considerable proportion of the peo- 
ple, and the personal friends of Bilderdyk ; while the “ philanthropic” trait 
by which it is characterised shews that they not unjustly regard the revival 
as its historical origin. We must, however, place in the first rank of the 
party the proper Bilderdykians, such as the now deceased Da Costa, and his 
distinguished friend Capadose, who says: “I cannot forget how he once 
demonstrated tu me, with the enthusiasm of youth, that all science was really 
founded upon faith ; since that was no science which was the product only 
of man—God was the central point of all science, philosophy itself having 
its origin in faith.” THis severe logic, frightened at no consequences, 
pointed him out as a genuine disciple of Calvin, and he appeared to find his 
calling in comparing the Christianity of the Protestants of the present with 
the old orthodoxy. 

A genuine Calvinist also, according to competent judgment, we find in 
Molenaar, whose anonymous “ Address to my Reformed Fellow- Believers,” 
published in 1827, at one time produced a great sensation, and which, with 
the shortly before published writings of Da Costa and Capadose, belongs to 
the first signs of life of the orthodox opposition. When, somewhat later, 
the secession movement commenced, the strict confessional party found an 
organ in the “ Nederlansche Stemmen,” among whose editors, besides Da 
Costa, Willem de Clerck deserves notice. As a poet of remarkable talent, 
he gave in the monthly survey of the above periodical, proofs of rare eru- 
dition, of amazing breadth of view, but above all, of unaffected childlike 
faith. By the noble epitaph which Da Costa has consecrated to him, by the 
beautiful verses which Beets has written to his memory, one is made conti- 
tinually to regret that so much precious treasure of Dutch literature is so 
limited by a language almost exclusively confined to so small a land. If 
the Nederlansche Siemmen was formerly the organ of the strict orthodox 
party, we may now name as such, the //eraut, edited by the Jewish mis- 
sionary Schwartz. 

If the evangelical or ethical school, represented by Chautepie de la Saus- 
saye, in the Ernst en Brede (now stopped), is opposed to the confessional 
party just described, still less can we number the few theologians properly 
so called, who can be named among the orthodox party, as belonging to it. 
We refer here to the oldsupra-naturalistic Utrecht faculty, which in Heringa’'s 
disciple Vinke continues to occupy the position held by the most distinguished 
expounder of the practical theology. Not less are we reminded of the two 
founders of the “ Jaarboeken voor Wetenschappelyke theologie,”” Van Oostersee 
and Doedes. While the confessional school can appeal only to Hengsten- 
berg as holding similar views, and with the school of Schleiermacher and 
Neander can claim no connection, Vinke represesents the well known older 
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supra-naturalistic school, as it flourished particularly under Heringa and 
Van der Palm, whom we must rank, however, as belonging rather to the 
liberal biblical than to the orthodox party. We should do the supra natu- 
ralistic party no injustice, were we to assert that, with all its merits, it is 
more adapted to the past than the present time. It is not the surest pledge 
of the theological life inspired by this section of the Utrecht school, that its 
most distinguished pupils have, within the last few years, been more influ- 
enced by the philosophy of Opzoomer, who has called into life the most ex- 
treme liberal section, and that orthodoxy first began to be inspired with 
hope for the spread of her principles with the appointment of Doedes as 
professor et Utrecht, 

Doedes, on the other hand, as well as Van Oostersee, since the commence- 
ment of their career (which the first began with a dissertation on Christ’s 
resurrection in 1841, the second, with a defence of Christ’s birth from a 
virgin), a career which, by the founding of the Jaarboeken voor Wetenschap- 
pelyke theologie, has been of much importance to the whole Dutch theology, 
must be regarded as the defenders of the moderate orthodoxy. Doedes, 
however, who is more particularly distinguished as a Biblical critic, has 
always maintained the same stand-point, while Oostersee has changed the 
principles which he originally maintained. In 1847, after Opzoomer’s 
well-known attack on the fundamental fact of Christianity, he developed, 
in his defence of Christianity as against philosophy, the fundamental ques- 
. tion as a historico-critical one, since Christianity has no foundation to stand 
upon if the historical facts are surrendered ; and, in like manner, in his 
inaugural address as professor, he maintains, that if the evangelical narra- 
tives were unworthy of belief, faith could exist no longer, and demanded from 
the empirical school, which denied the possibility of a miracle, the twofold 
proof, that the formation of the Cosmosabsolutely excluded a miracle, and that 
the evangelical history in general could have happened apart from miracles, 
Bitterly did Pierson attack his mihi constat with respect to Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, reproaching him, that while denying the application of the impossible to 
miracles, he has acted inconsistently with his own position in affirming 
that it was impossible that the disciples could have been deceived. In 
opposition to him, Doedes puts the difference between apostolic and modern 
Christianity in the clearest light, while not in all points withholding his 
consent from the results of the more recent criticism, In general, he is 
more highly esteemed as a critic and exegete than as a dogmaticist. 

A wholly different path has been followed by Van Oostersee, the colleague 
for many years of Doedes in the church at Rotterdam, and who for his 
eloquence as a preacher has become well known in other lands. We must 
distinguish two periods in his mental development. He began, in the first 
year of the newly commenced periodieal, with an article on the present state 
of apologetics, and its scientific development. His fundamental principle 
was, that the proof from miracles, now no longer tenable, must be exchanged 
for the internal, experimental evidence. But as he gave expression to his 
views on this point in ambiguous terms, his reasoning could not but afford 
the less satisfaction after the acute empirical fallacy of Opzoomer. He, 
however, defended in substance the same position, in his article in the third - 
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year's issue, on “ the testimony of the Holy Ghost as the last ground of the 
Christian faith ;” in which he laid down the position, that the religious ex- 
perience produced by the Holy Ghost in every Christian was an infallible 
ground of faith. But more hardly pressed, he gradually relinquished this 
position ; and at last, in the ninth year’s issue, he frankly declared that, 
seduced at first by the example of many disciples of Schleiermacher, he had 
adopted the subjective theory, but that he must now relinquish it, and yield 
to the objective authority of the Scriptures. The principle of authority is 
now the central point of his system. It cannot appear wonderful that he 
who himself, in the sixth year’s issue of the periodical, had described this 
position as unscientific, should now be regarded by his (old) party as dead 
to science. Nevertheless, there are not wanting to this second stage, when he 
could for the first time be regarded as orthodox, important theological works 
by him—and onaccount of oratorical talents, his reputation as a preacher 
has steadily increased. It is alleged against him that he is not self-depend- 
ent enough, and that he has therefore not only taken refuge in the unpro- 
testant doctrine of authority, but that he has permitted himself to be guided 
by others, (Reville, Revue des Deux Mondes, 1860, p. 949). 

Tf, in spite of this, we find in Oostersee’s poetical mind an important sup- 
port of the milder orthodoxy, we must by no means omit mentioning other 
men, more poetically than critically moulded, who, in their own respective 
spheres, represent this section of the Christian faith. As, e. g., Beets, whose 
Camera Ubscura, written during his college course, continues one of the 
genuine classical works of Dutch literature, and whose Stichtelyke Uren, 


highly appreciated by all parties, not only in Holland, but in Germany, fur- 
nishes an excellent illustration of the union of Biblical knowledge with that 
of man. So likewise Hasebroek, who, at first a mystic (he holds Tholuck in 
high esteem, and in many respects reminds one of Tholuck), proposes as the 
fundamental principle of orthodoxy, not a Calvinistic system, but simply 


faith in the divinity of Christ. 
name of Ten kate. 

That these men first mentioned stand in conscious opposition to the 
stricter orthodoxy, is sufficiently shewn by the article which Beets wrote in 
Ernst en Vrede, against the well known address of Ludhoff in 1854, on the 
appointment of theological professors. He was also the president of a 
society of the same name (Ernst en Vrede), which numbers about forty 
members, and whose principles were, moral earnestness and calm discussion, 

Chantepie de la Saussaye, who names his position the ethico-irenical 
(‘“‘ ethisch-irenische’’ ), must therefore be regarded as a mediator between the 
liberal and orthodox schools, since his aim from the beginning has been to 
effect a cessation of the contest between science and faith. Rightly placing 
in the foreground personal faith in the Saviour as the principle of life in 
every Christian, and finding this expressed in a remarkable way in the Pro- 
testant Confession, he found himself moreover, as he himself says, attracted 
to orthodoxy by the powerful influence of Da Costa; but the hatred and 
uncharitableness, which, among other faults, manifested themselves among 
the orthodox, repelled his milder spirit, yet more mystic than “ pietistic.” 


Next him we may also mention here the 


And in truth, when one considers the articles and addresses circulated by’ 
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many orthodex unions of the so-called friends of truth and others against 
liberty of scientific inquiry in general, and the persons of heterodox preachers 
in particular, every one who finds the central point of religion, not in an 
ecclesiastical dogma, but in the living personality of the Saviour, and who 
knows that Christ shall recognise his people by their love, ean only cherish 
the silent wish that the Lord may not impute their uncharitable judgments 
to those who assume to themselves exclusively the name of “ the faithful.” 
Since Saussaye sees that the unbelief of our age could not be refuted by the 
old arguments, and from the first sought after a conception of Christianity 
which was not dependent on this method, his ethical as well as his irenical 
tendency attracted him towards the liberal party. Still, he went for a long 
time along with the orthodox party, and was regarded abroad as one of its 
most distinguished defenders. The strictly orthodox however regard him as 
now no longer belonging to them—the more so, as he himself, in Ernst en 
Vrede has separated himself more and more from them ; and this separation 
has been made more apparent by his last pamphlet, “ La Crise religieuse en 
Holland,” which appeared in 1860. We must class him, notwithstanding, 
rather among the milder orthodox, than among the properly so-called liberal 
party. The principal result of his theological studies from the beginning has 
been his controversy with the Leyden school—the determinism of Scholten : 
of all the opponents of this remarkable man, Chautepie has been the 
chief—and ‘Scholten himself has, in consequence of the controversy with 
La Saussaye, modified many separate points of his system. In general, the 
liberal party have not stood by him. Thus he stands betwixt both parties ; 
and inasmuch as he himself is no party man, his periodical has ceased ; 
Loman opposes him as standing alone ; Sepp, in his history of Dutch theo- 
logy,!mentions his system “as ready to die.” But in spite of this opinion 
publique we must judge differently of La Saussaye. There are various rea- 
sons which explain why he stands alone. His system, founded upon the 
German speculative theology, is in itself less in accordance with the Dutch 
mode of thinking ; his French, as well as his Dutch style, must be obscure 
and ambiguous; his undeniable wavering between both parties, however 
highly his personal character is respected, cannot commend the stability 
of his system. But it is just as certain that La Saussaye searches after truth 
not otherwise than the most distinguished men of whom German theology 
may be prowl (e. g., Nitzsch, Miller, Dorner, Rothe), and while therefore 
the manner of his mediation between the two parties cannot find accept- 
ance, yet neither his ethical principles nor his effurts at reconciliation can 
remain fruitless. 

Certainly if we would at this moment name men of kindred minds 
(“ geestverwanten”’) we should find none. Perhaps to Gunning—who has 
lately been called from Helversum to the Haag—might be assigned a place 
between the two parties, since he also, at first pietistic, but passing over to 
orthodoxy, will not disavow the aspects of truth which liberalism presents. 
But it is no pledge for the clearness of his views that he could have received 
a call from the independent congregation of De Liefde, who, distinguished 
by many indisputable talents, and by cheerful. practical zeal, a zeal, how- 
ever, partaking too much of his own individual idiosyncrasy, has been in- 
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duced to attach himself to a peculiar form of church government ; and who 
has gathered around him a congregation, which is wholly dependent on his 
person. We have yet to name, as an organ of the moderate orthodox party, 
the Christelyke Stemmen, edited by Heldring, the Wichern of Holland ; while 
for its strict orthodox tone, the title of another periodical, De Wachter opzions 
Muur, (The Watcher on Zion’s Wall), is sufficiently characteristic. 


FRENCH RELIGIOUS PERLODICALS. 


1. Revue Chrétienne, 1862. 

In the monthly numbers of this periodical which have appeared for this 
year, there are papers on the religious life of the United States, on French 
literature during the eighteenth century, and on the ecclesiastical crisis in 
French Protestantism. But the quarterly supplement to this periodical, 
which is more particularly theological, is by far the most important part of 
it. In this supplement we have a translation of Dorner’s article on the 
sinless perfection of Jesus; the two new theologies, by Prof. Astié of Lau- 
sanne; the supernatural, a second reply to M. Réville; a new discovery in 
the Greek text of the New Testament, by Herzog of Erlangen; the theolo- 
gical year in Germany; and the theological year in France. 


2. Le Chrétien Evangélique, 1862, 

Among the articles for this year’s issue, we may notice an unpublished 
sermon of Vinet; English preaching in the eighteenth century, with spe- 
cial reference to Wesley ; the new constitution of the Canton de Vaud; an 
essay on the means of stimulating the young to study, and of inspiring 
them with the love of study; and Biblical studies, by F. de Rougemont. 
There is the usual chronicle of religious events, and critical notices of 
recent Italian publications, 





XII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Textual Criticism of the New Testament for English Bible Students, ée. &e. 
By C. E. Sruarrt, London: Samuel Bagster & Sons. 1862. 


This is another of the Messrs Bagster’s praiseworthy efforts to bring the 
results of the labour of the most recent scholarship within the grasp of the 
merely English reader. In the author’s own words, in his introduction, it 
is “an attempt to afford the English Bible student, in the form of marginal 
notes (which are here collected), all the latest information regarding textual 
criticism. To effect this, the readings 0° the authorised version are com- 

d with those of Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, and 
gelles, as far as the work of this last-named critic has been published. 
The plan pursued has been to note only such readings as affect the sense. 
This, with few exceptions, has been adhered to. And to guard as much as 
— — the charge of rashly proposing emendations, no reading is 
rought forward unless two or more of the textual critics named above 
agree in considering it worthy of notice.” This plan, so far as we have 
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had opportunity of judging, is well and accurately carried out. The work 
will be of very great value to the merely English student, as it will give 
him an opportunity of coming as near to the very words inspired by the 
Holy Ghost as modern scholarship has reached; and it will not be without 
its value to the Biblical scholar, as bringing together into one view the 
state of the opinions of the best textual critics, and in many cases of the 
MSS. on a disputed passage. The work is published in various sizes, to 
bind up with the different editions of the Messrs Bagsters’ Bibles and New 
Testaments. A. 


APOLOGETICS. 


The Bible and Modern Thoughts. By the Rev. T. R. Brrxs, Rector of Kels- 
hall, Berks. London: The Religious Tract Society. 


This work was undertaken by its author, in compliance with the request 
of the Tract Socicty, with the view of meeting, in a popular form, the 
sophisms and errors of the “ Essays and Reviews.” The service requested 
of him in the Christian cause has been rendered with the author's well- 
known and accustomed ability. His materials are arranged with great 
skill, so that the volume forms an excellent manual on the Christian 
evidences, so far as they are needed to counteract current forms of sceptical 
and erroneous opinion. The volume will be more useful for the mass of 
people in refutation of the book to which it is a reply, than treatises of 
greater bulk and pretensions. Tbe earlier portion of it contains an intrepid 
exhibition of the degree to which the supernatural and miraculous are 
inwoven with the whole texture of revelation. No attempt to eliminate 
these elements can be made without seriously involving in suspicion the 
honesty of him who makes it, if he still claims to be recognised as a Chris- 
tian, It is a century since the religious mind of Britain had reached the 
conclusion, that revelation must be accepted or rejected as a whole, There 
is in truth no intermediate position; and the authors of the “ Essays and 
Reviews,” so far from occupying advanced ground as the pioneers of fresh 
pong | in the march of intellect, are in truth the laggards behind the 
age. The able reasonings of Mr Birks—calm, searching, and effective— 
shut them up either to retrace their steps from the swamp of deadly error, 
or advance till they have entirely discarded the Bible as an inspired volume. 
The straightforwardness thus imperatively demanded of them may issue in 
events that will occasion to Christian circles deep feelings of sadness and 
surprise. The abnegation of the Christian faith as supernatural in origin 
cok daahes, is in all circumstances painful to Christian men who wit- 
ness it. Better for the world, however, that such disclosures be frankly 
made, in order that the scandal may disappear, of a profession of Chris- 
tianity used as a cover to sceptical men. Better for the church that it no 
longer may seem to tolerate a laxity incompatible with truthfulness of 
character, Better for the unhappy men themselves; for the same spirit 
which leads to the intrepid disavowal of belief, affords the best hope of a 
return, as honest and intrepid, to faith in the creed once abandoned as 
untrue. ' G. 
Aids to Faith: a Series of Theological Essays, by Several Writers. Edited 

by Wim Tuomson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 

London: John Murray, 1861. 


This is the a es por volume, written by various clergymen of the 


Church of England and others, as a reply to the “ Essays and Reviews.” 

The writers are all men of high name; and they have executed their task 

in a manner worthy of the place which they hold in the world of letters 
VOL. XI.—NO. XL. Hh 
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and in the church of Christ, “These essays are intended,” as they tell us 
in the preface, “to offer aid to those whose faith may have been shaken by 
recent assaults.” And the effect on the mind of every candid reader 
capable of following them along their various lines of thought will, we 
venture to say, be found to be in no ordinary degree of a confirming and 
assuring character. The very sight of so many men, some of them already 
distinguished as honest and independent thinkers in the highest depart- 
ments of metaphysical science, and others no less eminent for their exact 
and mature scholarship or their powers of historical research, coming for- 
ward with all their powers and acquirements, unveiling the solid founda- 
tions of the faith once delivered to the saints, and vindicating the essential 
and peculiar doctrines of evangelical truth, is one of singular interest and 
value. The book is clearly as well as ably written; the only essay which 
taxes to any extent the reader’s power of thinking and patience being that 
by Mr Mansel, the first essay in the volume. ‘The essayists have written 
independently of each other; but even in those instances of repetitions 
which, in spite of the editor's 3 op emer to the contrary, occur throughout 
the volume, there is a wonderful harmony of view as well as of aim. The 
essays are nine in number; and the essayists are Mr Mansel, the Bishop of 
Cork, Dr M‘Caul of King’s College, London, Mr F. C. Cook, Mr George 
Rawlinson, Mr Edward Harold Brown, the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, and Mr Ellicott, Dean of Exeter; the editor of the whole being the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 

The subject of the first essay is “‘ Mrracies as Evipences or CuristiaNIty,” 
by Mr Mansell. The magnitude of the point at issue in this question is 
first of all distinctly stated. It is not that one of the extrinsic defences of 
Christianity may be abandoned while those that remain are confessedly far 
more than sufficient to defend the fortress, The miracles of the Bible, and 
especially the great miracle of the resurrection of Jesus, are so interwoven 
with the entire structure of revelation, that the assertion of the impossibili 
of a miracle is equivalent, when understood, to an avowal of blank infidelity. 
The assertion is then examined, that a miracle cannot be proved. In the 
demolition of this point, Mr Mansel brings into play that peculiar power of 
metaphysical reasoning for which he is so remarkable, We cannot say 
that we agree with him in every point, but we can assure our readers that 
they will enjoy his essay. He makes out his point satisfactorily, though 
in some places we think more might have been said. One leading idea 
dwelt upon and illustrated is that of the parallel between the limited power 
which man wields over creation, modifying results without interfering with 
laws; and the interposition of a superhuman will, appliable to the whole 
extent of creation, and to all the phenomena which it embraces. The fol- 
lowing is the sentence with which the essay closes: “If there are times 
when the very vastness of the material system which science discloses seems 
to thrust the Author of all to an almost infinite distance from us—if there 
are times when we feel almost tempted to echo the wish of the poet, to be 
‘a pagan suckled in a creed outworn,’ so that we might have a clearer in- 
sight into the presence of Deity among the phenomena of nature—if there 
are times when the heaven that is over our heads seems to be brass, and 
the earth that is under us to be iron, and we feel our hearts sink within us 
under the calm —— of unyiekding and unsympathising law, as those 
of the disciples of old sank within them under the stormy violence of wind 
and wave—at such times we may learn our lesson and feel our consolation 
as we turn to those vivid pictures which our sacred story pourtrays of the 

rsonal power of the incarnate God visibly ruling his creation ; and may 
lowe through them the present voice of him who spake on the waters, ‘ Be 
of good cheer ; it is I, be not afraid.’ ” 

‘The second essay, discussing the Srupy or rue EvipEnces or CHaRISTIANITY, 
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is by the Bishop of Cork. After a sketch of the history of opinion in Eng- 
land as to the value attached to the external evidences of revelation, the 
writer lays down, as the fundamental pvint of his essay, the reality and 
magnitude of the historical element in Christianity. Christianity is essen- 
tially based on facts. These facts therefore must be discussed, examined, 
and proved in the same way as any other facts alleged to have taken place 
in the history of the world. And no attempt to disentangle Christianity 
from all historical inquiries, and to bring forward a set of ideas as com- 
mending themselves to the mind merely by their intrinsic beauty and 
suitability to man’s wants and wishes, can result in anything else than 
confusion and darkness. But while the author exhibits in its truly pitiable 
character the modern spiritualism of Germany, which has for some years 
been finding its way into this country, and recalls to his readers’ minds the 
reality of be glorious historical facts which form the basis of Chris- 
tianity, and the value of that unbroken chain of historic proof by which it 
is evinced to contain actual and direct utterances from the unseen God to 
feeble and erring man, he altogether fails, we think, to do justice to the 
internal argument arising from the manifold adaptations of the communi- 
cations sent to the wondrous peculiarities of man’s nature in its present 
fallen state,—an argument as real, and in its own place as important, as is 
the one to which he very properly attaches so much value. 

The third essay on the sul)ject of Proruecy is written by Dr M‘Caul. We 
have first a lucid and accurate account of the nature and position of the 

rophet in Old Testament times. A supernatural call, a specific message 
rom God, and satisfactory credentials ready to be produced when required, 
were all held in every case to be indispensably necessary to entitle a man to 
hold the office of prophet. In opposition to every shadowy view of pro- 
phecy, the author establishes that the prophets of the Bible announced not 
merely principles of the divine government to be brought out in future 
events, but specific facts which were to take place hundreds of years after 
they had been foretold, When Nahum, for example, wrote, the shadow of the 
Babylonian or Medean power was not such as to cause much alarm for the 
existence of Nineveh. Notwithstanding the loss of an army of 185,000 
men, the Assyrian power was still the greatest in the world, whilst the 
kingdom of Babylon was still so inferior as to be unable to undertake 
anything against it by itself, and glad to seek the alliance of Hozekiah, one 
hundred years before the event. Nahum predicted the siege and utter des- 
truction of Nineveh. Can any of those men, asks Dr M‘Caul, who now 
assert that this prophecy was a mere conjecture, tell us what will be the 
fate of Paris or London a hundred years hence? Again, that one hundred 
and fifty years before the event, the Babylonian captivity was foretold in the 
most unequivocal language by Isaiah, is as certain as any fact in history. 
The specific prediction by Isaiah of the destruction of Tyre, and that by the 
Chaldeans (although it takes a little exegesis to bring out distinctly this 
latter point), one hundred and thirty years before the event, is a prophee 
of the same class, In addition to various other prophecies of this kind, 
the writer of course gives due prominence to the remarkable prophecies con- 
cerning the Jewish nation still in the way of being fulfilled, and to the 
numerous minute and diversified prophecies as to the birth, divine nature, 
life, sufferings, death, and resurrection of our Lord, and the‘extension of his © 
kingdom in the world. 

The fourth essay, entitled Inzorocy anp Sunscription, by Mr F. ©, Cook, 
goes over, but in a more full and perfect form, a good deal of the ground 
traversed by both of the two Ls prune ap ca The sketch of the histo 
of opinion as to ideology, as well as the picture of the hideous thing itsoll, 
are extremely interesting and valuable, The question as to what is implied 
in subscription, is happily inapplicable to Scotland, where each subscriber 
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not merely subscribes the Confession of Faith, but the form of words, or 
Formula as it is called, “I do hereby declare that I do sinverely own and 
believe the whole doctrine contained in the Confession of Faith, and I do 
own the same as the confession of my faith,” 

The fifth essay, on the Mosaic Recorp or Creation, by Dr M‘Caul, is per- 
haps the least valuable of the series. Natural science does not seem to be 
far enough advanced to furnish the materials which are eng for the 
thorough and satisfactory discussion of this subject, There is, however, 
— valuable matter and some novel and very ingenious speculations in 
this paper. 

The axth essay, by Mr George Rawlinson, on the GENUINENESS AND AUTHEN- 
TICITY oF TNE PeNTATEUvCcH, is anable production. (every ground on which the 

nuineness and authenticity of any ancient record can be maintained, may 
the Pentateuch be defended as the oldest book by far in the world. The 
amount of historical research which this essay displays is very great, and 
the use made of the abundant materials so hietondy collected and so skil- 
fully arranged in vindication of the Pentateuch against recent assailants, is 
most masterly. 

In the next essay, which treats of Insprration, the author, Mr Edward 
Harold Brown, appears to be scarcely well enough acquainted with his sub- 
ject for the task which he has undertaken. ‘The historical sketch of opinion 
on “Inspiration” from the age of the apostles to modern times is exceed- 
ingly good. The same thing may be said of much of that abstract reasoning 
which constitutes the greater part of the essay. But the author concedes 
too much, and seems to have cagsten that after all the question as to the 


reality and kind of inspiration are to be determined solely on the evidence 
given by the sacred writers themselves; their trustworthiness, and the 
ee and authenticity of their writings, having been previously estab- 
is 


hed. The author also appears to have overlooked a peculiarity of Scrip- 
ture, perfectly unique, viz., the entire absence of every statement incon- 
sistent with scientific or historic truth in writings, where the occasions for 
such statements occur at every turn, the very absence of such proving the 
guidance of a divine hand. 

The tenth essay contains a good defence of the orthodox doctrine of the 
ATONEMENT in its general aspects, by the editor of the essays, the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 

The eleventh essay, on ScRIPTURE AND ITs INTERPRETATION, by Dean Ellicott, 
we are inclined to regard as the most valuable in the volume. It calmly 
and satisfactorily exhibits the Scriptures as entitled to the highest venera- 
tion of the most cultivated minds in those passages, especially in the quota- 
tions by one sacred writer from another, in which by an unsound interpreta- 
tion it has been held up to the sneer of contempt When these passages are 
interpreted, as Dean Ellicott shews, on the principles of sound exegesis, they 
— to be, the contempt intended to be fastened on the sacred writers re- 
coils upon those who have manifested in some cases mere ignorance, and in 
others a profane spirit in dealing with Scripture. The essay does all this 
in a great variety of instances. But it has a permanent interest and value, 
as a brief but comprehensive treatise on exegetics. As such it is indeed a 
multum in parvo, remarkable alike for the breadth and soundness of its 

neral principles, its wide field of observation, its multiplicity of details, and 
its singularly suggestive character. The subject of inspiration, though occu- 
pying only a small part of the essay, is far more ably and thoroughly handled 
than it is in the essay specially devoted to it. There are also some excellent 
remarks on the®ubjects of types, prophecy, and second meanings; and in the 
latter part of the essay, on the principles of interpretation applicable to these 
matters. The ache 2) towards the close of the essay on grammar, and the 
laws of the latter, and the numerous cases by which these remarks are illus- 
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trated, are invaluable to every student of the word of God. The closing 
paragraph of the essay brings us into contact with the fervent glow and the 
noble Christianity of the writer's heart, as the essay throughout had made us 
acquainted with his scholarship and his intellect. T. 


The Supernatural in Relation to the Natural, By the Rev. J, M‘Cosn, 
LL.D. Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 1862. 


The author of this work has earned for himself a title to be heard on the 
supernatural, which is, in an eminent sense, the question of the day. He 
states that he has all along intended that his “‘ Method of the Divine Govern- 
ment, Physical and Moral,” should be followed by another work on “The 
Method of the Divine Government, Supernatural and Spiritual.” He wishes 
this to be the first part of that contemplated work. With regard to the plan 
of the work, the first book discusses the natural in relation to the supernatural, 
the uniformity of nature, in what this consists, the mental principles involved 
in our conviction of it, dc. The second book discusses the precise nature of 
the supernatural, the possibility of a miracle, the purposes served by the 
supernatural, and the relation of the supernatural to the natural, Next to 
this there is a chapter which will perhaps have more interest than any other 
part of the volume to the majority of readers, entitled “system in the super- 
natural.” Here the author surveys the typical system of revelation, the sys- 
tem of prophecy, the plan of Christ’s life, the system of duty, the system of 
means, and the system in the dispensation of grace. Besides elucidating the 
evidences of Christianity, and the connection between the miracle and doc- 
trine, there is an appendix on the Oxford philosophy, and on Bunsen and the 
German theology. 

It will be seen from this outline that the author travels over a wide field. The 
various points are ably handled, with all his well-known peculiarities of thought 
and expression ; and we doubt not that it will be welcomed at the present 
moment as a seasonable contribution to English thought. The author, while 
keeping the notorious “ Essays and Reviews” before his mind, has done well 
to occupy — ground of his own. The work is highly suggestive. But 
we should have liked, for our own part, that in discussing the present state 


of the question in reference to the supernatural, the accomplished writer had 
more decidedly taken up his position within the limits of nature as marred 
and ruined, and no longer in its normal state. This is all the more necessary 
on account of the Pantheistic view of the question which confronts us on 
almost every side. The volume, we doubt not, will lodge elements in the 
thinking of the day that will be found to be salutary and directive in many 


respects. 8. 


MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE AND BIOGRAPHY. 


A Popular Account of Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa. 
By Davin Livinastone, M.D. London: Murray. 1861. 


The merits of this volume are so well known, and have been so fully ap- 
preciated wherever the English language is read, that it is superfluous to do 
more than merely intimate this new edition, which renders the work acces- 
sible to readers generally. 8. 


Brief Memorials of the Rev. Alphonse F. Lacroix, Missionary of the London 
. Missionary Society in Calcutta. By his Son-in-Law, J. Mutiens, D.D. 
London : Nisbet & Co. 1862. 
The memoir of this eminent missionary has a special interest, and puts the 
reader abreast of Indian Missions, for about forty years. Mr Lacroix of, 
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Swiss origin, originally went out in connection with a Dutch Society in 1821, 
and transferred his services to the London Missionary Society, when the 
former society withdrew from India. Though the biographer states that his 
father-in-law has laid the strictest injunctions of silence upon all his papers, 
sermons, and home-letters, he has been able to prepare a high] oe 
memoir, from his complete acquaintance with the life of the depa 
missionary. There is appended to the memvir an additional chapter, con- 
taining memorials of Mr Lacroix’s daughter, Mrs Mullens. 


The Basutos: or, Twenty-Three Years in South Africa, By the Rev. E. 
Casaxis, late Missionary Director of the Paris Evangelical Mission House. 
London: Nisbet & Co. 1861. 


We have in this volume the experience of a missionary among the un- 
tutored tribe of the Basutos, journeys of exploration among the natives, with 
descriptions of their manners and customs, religious ideas and superstitious 
practices, all sketched in a lively style. Besides what is more peculiarly of a 
missionary character, and of interest to the Christian, there are observations 
on language and cognate points, that address themselves to the philologist and 
ethnologist. The author proves that these tribes have dim ideas of God, and 
that their religious system comes out at the death of any of the tribe. 8. 


Coast Missions: a Memoir of the Rev. Thomas Rosie. By the Rev. Jamus 
Dopps, Dunbar. London: James Nisbet & Co. 1862. Pp. 258. 


This volume, which, as a fitting monument to Mr Rosie’s worth, and as a 
guide and stimulus to our young men is highly valuable, acquires additional and 

ermanent importance as a record of the origin and progress of the “ Coast 
ffissions.” The numerous and varied institutions that have recently sprung 
into existence in Scotland, having for their object the evangelisation of our 
sea-faring people, are to be traced to the missionary genius, and indomitable 
zeal, and believing prayerfulness of Thomas Rosie. Mr Dodds has turned his 
material to the very best account, not only in reviewing the past, but also in 
bringing down the history of each society to the present time. He particu- 
larly specifies “The Union Coast Mission,” “The Northumberland Coast 
Mission,” “The Scottish Coast Mission,” “The West Coast Mission,” and 
“The North-East Coast Mission.” 

The incidents of Mr Rosie’s brief life are full of romantic interest ; for he 
was a bold and thorough sailor, as well as a devoted and successful missionary. 
He did not go in search of adventure ; but in seeking his Master’s glory, and 
the welfare of neglected men, he met with many wonderful occurrences. 
These are well told, either in his own simple language, or in the select words 
of his skilful ae 

The compiler of this work undertook it as a labour of love, from respect 
to the memory of Mr Rosie, and from a desire to perpetuate and extend the 
coast mission enterprise. He has devoted much time and labour to the 
performance, and executed it in a superior and satisfactory manner. In 
summing up the facts, he says, “ It will thus be seen that, in connection with 
the different coast missions in Scotland, upwards of thirty carefully selected 
and efficient missionaries are at present regularly employed. But, in addition 
to these paid labourers, there are several Cndsed voluntary agents, grouped 
together in local auxiliaries,” L. 


CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of Arthur Vandeleur, Major, Royal Artillery. By the Author of 
“ Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars.’ Fourth Thousand. London ; 
Nisbet & Co, 1862. 


This memoir brings before us the career of an earnest and enlightened 
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Christian soldier, early brought to the knowledge of the truth, and main- 
taining a consistent religious profession to the close. It is calculated to 
leave a salutary impression. 


Life and Episcopate of Dr W. Bedell, Bishop of Kilmore. By Rev. A. 
Cwoey, his son-in-law. Printed for the first time from the original MS. 
in the Harleian Collection. London: Wertheim, Macintosh, & Hunt. 
1862. 


This life of the great and good Bishop Bedell is a reprint from what is 
thought by the present editor to be the original MS., containing several 
letters and documents not to be found in Burnett’s Life of Bedell. If this is 
the original memoir of this “ most faultless character in all ecclesiastical 
history,” as Coleridge calls him, it well deserves to supersede all the oth 
transcripts. 8 


SKETCHES IN CHURCH HISTORY. 


The English ee r* after the Reformation to the days of the Common- 
wealth, By Tuomas Coueman. London: J. Snow, 1862. 


The writer of this volume, who is deeply read in the history of the 
Puritans, has gone back to the early times of Nonconformity. He has 
already published a volume, entitled, “The Two Thousand Confessors of 
1662,” The present volume, which sketches the principles and fortunes of 
their goehencines in the same cause, is called forth by the approach of the 
second centenary of the Black Bartholemew ; and we doubt not that it will 


receive, as it deserves, a cordial welcome from an age which is learning 
to appreciate what England once possessed in her never-to-be-forgotten 
8. 


Puritans. 


The Martyrs of Spain, and the Ye of Holland. London : Nisbet & 
0. 1862, 


The author of these interesting sketches, already known by “ The Voice of 
Christian Life in Song,” has done good service in directing attention to the 
suppression of the Reformation in Spain, and to the liberation of Holland, 
The works of Llorente, Dr M'Crie, Brandt, and others to whom reference is 
made, shew that there has been no small research in the preparation of the 
volume, which is a very attractive one. Though the writer has deemed it 
necessary to enliven the narrative by an appeal to human interests, in a way 
which may be thought by some a departure from the severity of history, yet 
the accuracy of the historical statements are fully reliable ; and the volume 
is so constructed as to blend information and religious principle with what 
shall be interesting to the general reader. 


The Religions before Christ : being an Introduction to the History of the 
First Three Centuries. By E. pe Pressensx, Pastor of the French 
Evangelical Church. Edinburgh: Clark. 1862. 


This volume is only the introductory part of a large work on the History 
of the First Three Centuries of the Church. The author’s aim is to give a 
fair statement of the forces at work at the time when Christianity was ushered 
into the world. He dilates on the oriental paganism, Hellenic humanism, 
Greek philosophy, before the time of Alexander, the Greco-Roman world, 
Judaism, Christianity. The essays on all these topics are lucid, exact, and 
full of information, ‘The work may not offer much that is really new to those 
who have been following the recent researches in church history, from the 
time of Neander downwards, but it embodies much important statement in 
a lively and readable style ; and we trust that the encouragement given to 
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the first part of M. Pressensé’s work will induce the publisher to go on with 
the rest of the history. This part is interesting, as shewing nature’s best 
efforts ascontrasted with Christianity. 8. 


The Annals of the English Bible. By CurtstropHen Anerson, <A New 
and Revised Edition, edited by his Nephew, Hue Anpgexson. London : 
Jackson, Walford, & Hadder. 1862. 


We are happy to see a re-publication of this well known volume. This 
edition differs from those issued by the late author simply in the omission of 
those sketches of the civil history of the period, which added greatly to the 
size and price of the book, but were not necessarily connected with its object, 
The volume contains more information than is to be had from any other 
source, on everything connected with the translators of the English Bible, 
and on the various editions of it which have issued from the English press. 
No small part of the religious history of the country comes to be interwoven 
with the lives of a Tyndale, a Coverdale, and the other labourers in this 
field ; and the delineation is accurate and lively. The chronological list of 
the various editions of the English Bible, with the public libraries and 
individual proprietors which possess them, is the most complete extant, and 
has been procured at no small pains and labour. 8. 


SERMONS. 


Sermons by the Rev. Andrew Gray, Minister of the Free West Church, Perth. 
Edited, with a Memoir, by R.S, Canpuisu, D.D. Edinburgh: Maclaren. 
1862. 

This volume is a fitting memorial of one who acted an important in 
the ecclesiastical affairs of Scotland, and whose memory deserves to be em- 
balmed among her recent worthies, Possessing a combination of qualities 
found only in a truly great character, straightforward and honest as a 
champion of truth, with a fearless fidelity to convictions in a time-servin 
age, Mr Gray was, at the same time, the wise counsellor and the genial frien 
The sermons selected from his remains by the editor of this volume are able, 
comprehensive, and edifying expositions of evangelical doctrine ; and they give 
a fair example of his clear, well-balanced mind. They possess a general interest 
on their own account, while they afford specimens of the pulpit ministrations 
of one who stood high in the esteem of all his contemporaries. Prefixed to 
the volume is a memoir of Mr Gray from the pen of Dr Candlish, which, with 
wonted felicity, exhibits the part which Mr Gray acted at a critical time 
in the ecclesiastical affairs of Scotland, and the important place which he 
filled as an ecclesiastical leader. The volume is replete with interest. 8. 


Sermons preached in the Chapel of Harrow School. By the Rev. H. 
Monracu Buriex, M.A. Head Master. Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 
1861. 

A volume of sermons is never so interesting to us as are those preached in 
public schools or colleges. We think where and what the auditory to whom 
these sermons were preached will be in ten more years. Many of them will 
have then passed away for ever from this world. And of the rest, some will 
be at the bar, in the pulpit, labouring for the press, at the head of high places 
in the civil and military departments of the state all over the land. And 
such notions as we find in this volume, somewhat darkened and obscured, 
will be all they know of the gospel! And of that, here is next to nothing. 
They are thoughtful, and pious, and manly sermons ; they are not inelegantl 
written, always accurate, often graceful, sometimes eloquent ; but they lac 
one thing—the Gospel. There is much duty nee but it is not ona 
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gospel basis. It is building high houses on soft, loose, shifting sand. And 
what makes this all the more mournful is, that the author does not seem to 
be in any other state than simply lacking knowledge. He attacks no loved 
doctrines, He runs down none of the things most surely believed among us. 
From this book it would appear as if he taught up to the light he has got. 
The sermons seem the production of a graceful mind, which makes religion 
and all the things of God only second. As to doctrine, they display only 
theological ignorance, though a well-meaning ignorance, at every turning of 
@ page. One so near the truth, and with no visible prejudices against it, 
may surely be expected to get more. A. 


Town and Country Sermons. gaye Krnastey, M.A., &c., &c. London : 
Parker, Son, & Bourne. 1861. 


Our readers know well enough what to expect at Mr Kingsley’s hand. The 
theology of these sermons is nowhere. There are nearly as many different 
“gospels” as there are sermons in the volume. Now it is work, anon it is 
honesty, by and by it is faith ; here it is love, there it is candour, or truth- 
fulness, or some combination of these or the like virtues. The thing in hand 
is always the thing in Mr Kingsley’s estimation. And as for interpretation 
of texts, we undertake to produce as many strange misinterpretations and 
misunderstandings of texts out of this volume as would fill one nearly one 
fourth of its size. The value of this author's sermons, however, is always 
their value as mere literary essays. In this view, some of his earlier sermons 
were really valuable. They contained the results of much fresh and independent 
thinking, expressed in a dashing, brilliant way. Some of them were curious, 
and all of them, in some way, interesting. In this volume the very style is, 
in most cases, coarse and common-place enough. They all, or nearly all, 
bear evident marks of haste. They will add nothing to the author’s reputa- 
tion, and will very soon sink into the oblivion which has already befallen so 
many volumes of sermons that had many more clements of vitality in them 
than these. A melancholy interest attaches to two or three sermons in the 
volume, for this reason, that they were preached before her Majesty and the 
late Prince-Consort. It is well to think that his Royal Highness had heard 
— preachers than Mr Kingsley in the pulpit of the Chapel-Royal and else- 
where, 


The Path of Life; or the Nature, Origin, and Reception of Salvation. By 
Wiuttam Lanpets, Minister of Regent’s Park Chapel. London: James 
Nisbet & Co. 1862. 


This volume contains twelve “chapters,” or sermons. It is ey ree | an 
exposition of the way of salvation. The first chapter is entitled, Salvation, 
the reader’s interest in it ; the second, the nature of salvation ; the third, its 
necessity ; the fourth, its author ; fifth, the provision made for our salvation 
in Christ ; then sixth, the extent of the provision; and seventh, God’s desire 
for the salvation of all. It is in these three last chapters that what the author 
thinks God’s way of salvation comes fully out. In brief, it is that the death 
of Christ removed out of the way a legal barrier that was between God and 
man; that that death was equally intended ror aut men; and that God 
desires the salvation of all men in the same sense, and in the same way ; 
and yet the author acknowledges that God is the author of conversion ; and 
also acknowledges that this is a difficulty he cannot and does not try to solve. 
We also have a difficulty which we cannot and do not try to solve; but the 
difference between the difficulty of Mr Landels and ours is this, that his 
difficulty is of his own creation, our difficulty is of God’s making, and we 
have simply left it as, and where, we fcund it. The book is well written, 
clear, forcible, and popular in its style, well illustrated by fact and fancy, and 
in its practical parts very telling, and highly commendable. A. 
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Hand-book of the English Tongue, for the use of Students. By Dr Anevs, 
Examiner in English Literature to the University of London. London: 
Religious Tract Society. 1862. 


This is an important work, meeting a much-felt want, and truly a hand- 
book to the English tongue. The author has put together more information 
for the student of the English tongue, and supplied more principles for guiding 
the student in the right use of English, than are to be found in any single 
work with which we are acquainted, or even in many put together. 


School-days of Eminent Men; or Early Lives of celebrated British Authors, 
Philosophers, and Poets, dc. By Joun Timss, F.S.A. Second Edition. 
Lockwood & Co. 1862. 


This little work is a happy conception. The author has adduced a vast 
variety of examples from every department of literature, art, or science, well 
fitted to fire the enthusiasm of studious youth, to whom the volume cannot 
but be highly acceptable. 


Christian Thought and Work. A Series of Morning Meditations on Passages 


of Scripture. By W. Lixvsay Auexanper, D.D. Edinburgh: A. & C. 
Black. 1862. 


Some of the chapters look like essays, and others like parts of sermons. We 
should have greatly liked a volume of essays by Dr Alexander—nothing better 
unless it had been a volume of his sermons. We should like a volume of such 
of his sermons as he thought worth publishing. He should know that, though 
sermons are proverbially unpopular, it is only some sermons ; and his S 
lishers could have told him that a// sermons are not unpopular. And if Dr 
Alexander thought that a volume of his sermons would have lain still on the 
booksellers’ shelves, he is forming far too humble an estimate of himself. We 
confess to a considerable amount of disappointment with this book, though it 
is only aol in comparison of what we think the author of it could have done, 
for we have the highest opinion of his powers. Some of it is in the author’s 
happy, not happiest, style; and all of it is good for the use of edifying. 
Smaller men need to push their sermons off under chapters and sections. In 
the pursuit of our critical vocation, we are daily troubled to decide between 
sermons, chapters, and sections ; and we did not expect to find our author fol- 
lowing what we cannot help thinking such doubtful precedents. A. 


Experiences of an English Sister of Mercy. ¥ Margaret GoopmMan. 
Id 862. 


London : Smith, Elder, & Co. 


This is a most interesting little volume. We have read none more so fora 
long while. It is the personal narrative of a young lady who entered Miss 
Sellon’s house of mercy as a sister—what she saw, and heard, and did at 
Devonport and at Plymouth, during the cholera ; her experiences also as a 
nurse in the hospital at Scutari, and at the camp before Sebastopol ; her re- 
turn home, when, finding that during her absence Miss Sellon had developed 
her conventual discipline more fully, in fact, turned her houses of mercy into 
plain, downright “nunneries,” the young lady, older, wiser after all her ex- 
periences, returns to her home. Some of the stories in the book are most 
touching, and graphic, and pointed, with a grave, quiet humour, almost 
sens at times to fun. The account of the death of a “ sister ” makes 
the blood ran cold to think that such things can pass unpunished under the 
sun in this Christian land of ours. We wish our space permitted an extract 
or two ; but we almost prefer sending our readers to the book itself. 
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Christianity agreeable to Reason, dc. To which is added, Baptism from the 
Bible. By the Rev. E. Morriocx, B.D. Cambridge: Macmillan & Co, 
1862. 


This little volume contains a few good chapters on the evidences. It also 
contains a reasonably good doctrinal and practical account of the Lord’s Supper, 
and some really valuable remarks on “eating and drinking unworthily, and 
the meaning of the verse where that is spoken of in its connection with the 
passage where it stands. But the chapter on baptism is no way commend- 
able—condemnable rather. This part is a later addition, as the author tells 
us. This book was first published thirty years ago, and this second edition 
contains that addition. If so, the author certainly has not grown wise as he 
has grown old ; for he has come from what is very good evangelical doctrine 
to baptismal regeneraticn, or what we cannot distinguish from it. 


Meet for Heaven. By the Author of “Heaven our Home.” Edinburgh: 
W.P. Nimmo. 1862. 


We have here what bears every mark of a series of sermons on the topic, 
“a state of grace upon earth the only preparation for a state of glory in 
heaven,” which is the author’s sub-title. If the volume be not a series of 
sermons, then we can only say they might have been, or might still be, 

reached. Perhaps the author has written so many sermons, and so little 
ides, that he insensibly glides into the sermon form and style. At all 
events, we have what is equivalent to a volume of sermons on this text or 
ic. They are good, decent sermons, clear, and generally accurate in doc- 
trine, remarkable in no way, but yet readable sermons. 


Sunsets on the Hebrew Mountains. By the Rev. J.R.Macpurr. London: 
James Nisbet & Co. 1862. 


This is a graceful and elegant volume of sermons—biographical sermons they 
are—on Old Testament and New Testament characters. The volume is 
marked by all the author’s now well-known characteristics, We have no 
fault to find with the book, saving only in the author’s method of printing. 
He makes most unsparing use of italics, and of capitals, and of marks of 
quotation, which needlessly disfigure the pages. 


Beginning Life. Chapters for Young Men on Religion, Study,and Business. 
By Joun Tuz0cu, D.D. Edinburgh: Strahan & Co. 1862. 


This volume, we are given to understand, was first published as a series of 

pers in the pages of a monthly contemporary. We are sorry to hear it ; 
or certainly we neither like its doctrine nor its practice. It consists substan- 
tially of two parts, a doctrinal and a practical. It commences by a short 
account of the evidences of Christianity. Of this part we do not approve. 
It contains many admissions and concessions we should neither admit nor 
concede to any adversary. There is then a chapter entitled, “ What to be- 
lieve,” which is pew enough and vague enough to suit all tastes—a gar- 
ment so wide and loose that it may fit all backs. Then there are a couple of 
chapters on business; two more on study; and, though it is aw 
omitted from the title-page, two closing chapters on recreation. Under the 
head “ What to read,” we have a recommendation of the sermons of Robert- 
son of Brighton, in warmer terms, and with fewer drawbacks, than could have 
been expected from one who has not only himself signed, but whose principal 
business it is to teach, the Westminster Confession of Faith. But what we 
like worst of all are the two chapters on recreation. They commend shootin 
and fishing for out-door sports ; and for in-door, we have a “ moderate” use 0 
billiards, and all the games “of which that is the type ;” then we have 
oratorios, operas, and, with certain very futile restrictions, the theatre, the 
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dance, and festive parties amon cama where there is “the feast of 
reason, and the flow of soul:” all these are more than permitted. When you 
play billiards, &c., do not spend too much time over it; when you do go to 
the theatre, take some member of your family with you, &c. This is 
morality not found in the word of God. It is teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men. A. 


The Blade and the Ear: a Narrative of the Conversion and Death of E. G. 
By Rev. W. Cuaumers, M.A. London: Nisbet & Co. 1862. 


The Light of the World; or Holman Hunt's great Allegorical Picture. By 
the Rev, Ricuarp Grover, Maidstone. London: Wertheim. 1862. 


The Resurrection and the Life—Jobhn xi. By James Cutnoss, M.A. Third 
Edition. London: Nisbet & Co. 1862. 


The Week of Prayer. By the Rev. Ropext Oxtav. London: Nisbet & Co, 
1862. 


Mighty through God. Some Account of the Extraordinary Labours of Mr 
George Miiller, of Bristol, as Founder We an Institution for Missionary 
Work. By E. E.Taytor. London: Wertheim. 1862. 

Sorrow. A Poem. By Giusert Beresrorp. London: Nisbet & Co. 1862. 

The Testimony of Jesus. By Cuartes Timtns, F.R.CS. London: Wertheim. 


The Wanderings of the Children of Israel. By the late Rev. Geonce Waaner, 
Brighton. London: Nisbet & Co. 1862 





DR CUNNINGHAM’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS.* 


As the sheets of this volume, in their progress through the press, 
have been submitted to us by the kindness of the editors, we are glad 
to have it in our power to anticipate the long interval that would 
otherwise have occurred before our readers, through this channel, 
could be made acquainted with its contents. It consists of the con- 
tributions that formerly appeared in the pages of the British and 
Foreign Evangelical Review, supp'emented at different places by the 
additional matter bearing upon the points in question found in Dr 
Cunningham’s lectures. We have no doubt that this volume, which 
is quite unique in its kind, will be hailed by many in widely dif- 
ferent circles as one of the most weighty and important volumes, in 
a theological point of view, that has for a long time been offered 
to the British public. That it will exercise a powerful influence on 
the thinking of the age on many points of primary moment may be 
safely anticipated. 

We shall find, we trust, ere long another and a more fitting oppor- 
tunity for bringing out the leading peculiarities of the great pole- 





* The Reformers and the pee of the Reformation. By William Cun- 
ame D.D., Principal of the New College, Edinburgh. T. & T. Clark. 
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mical divine who has recently passed away from the midst of us. 
Though these are already well known to all who came in contact 
with him, and who witnessed the collected might with which he 
entered into any subject that fully called forth his powers, this 
volume will shew readers at a distance that, in acquaintance with 
the literature of theology, and in the thoroughness of that investi- 
gation with which he laboured to gain a full comprehension and 
mastery of all the great questions of Protestant theology, he occu- 
pied a position all his own. With a Blondel, a Spanheim, a Claude 
he might be compared without any disadvantage in point of exact- 
ness in theological knowledge. In another respect his mind had a 
peculiar affinity to his master Turretine. He was never content 
with mere investigation or research till he had exhibited the true 
state of the question and the great arguments by which it was to 
be defended. Learning was with hjm subservient to this as an end ; 
and in adducing the vast array of argument for and against any 
given point, we always feel that he has made his way to the heart 
of the question, and that he does not view the subject with a mere 
antiquarian interest, nor in the cold and dry mode in which much 
ofjthe modern Dogmengeschichte merely chronicles the manifold forms 
and phases of opinion. Dr Cunningham uniformly enters into the 
period, and he never feels satisfied till he has surveyed the field 
from the true stand-point. His is the eye of a general in the field 
of conflict, and in this lay his consummate power. From a right 
view point, with an eye sharpened by experience as well as with 
intense sympathies for all that exalted the grace of God, he seemed 
always to be adjusting himself to an occasion when the controversy 
should have to be fought over again. He always evinced an eager 
desire, agreeably to that singularly judicial cast of mind with which 
he was endowed, to disencumber the controveisy of whatever was 
one-sided, mistaken, or extravagant. 

Tn this necessarily brief notice of the volume before us, we can only 
adduce a few extracts to make our readers aware of what they may 
expect from it upon some of the most important topics in theology. 
We shall begin with an extract on the subject of assurance (p. 147), 
where he incidentally shews the evils of controversy, in so far as it 
too often leads to the neglect of some sides of truth :—‘* We have 
some apprehension that the controversial spirit is rising and swelling 
in our breast, and therefore we abstain from making any reflections 
upon the extraordinary inaccuracies which we have considered it 
our duty to unfold. But we would like to attempt something in 
the way of expounding and inculcating the great truth taught in 
Scripture, and set forth in the Westminster Confession, upon the 
subject of assurance. That it is practicable, obligatory, and expe- 
dient, that believers should be assured of their justification and sal- 
vation, was, not certainly, ‘the fundamental principle of all the 
Reformed churches,’ but the fundamental principle of the teaching 
of the Reformed churches on the subject of assurance. It is fully and 
clearly declared in the Westminster Confession. It has been held 
professedly by the whole body of Calvinistic divines, both before 
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and since the variation which Sir William has signalised. And yet 
we fear it has at all times been too much neglected, both theoreti- 
cally and practically, viewed both as declaring a truth and enforcing 
a duty. We believe that the prevailing practical disregard of the 
privilege and the duty of having assurance is, to no inconsiderable 
extent, at once the cause and the effect of the low state of vital 
religion amongst us—one main reason why there is so little of real 
communion with God as our reconciled Father, and so little of real, 
hearty devotedness to his cause and service. Some sense of the sin 
and danger of neglecting this subject occasionally arises in men’s 
minds, and is, from time to time, pressed upon the notice of the 
church, but in many cases such attempts have only led to contro- 
versial discussions, and have failed in producing any beneficial prac- 
tical results. It is not easy to keep the exact high road of truth ; 
and men, filled with some one,important idea or object, are very 
apt to run into exaggerations and ‘extremes. _ Upon no subject has 
this been more conspicuously the case than on that of assurance ; 
partly, perhaps, because of the influence of Luther, Calvin, and 
their associates. It has happened repeatedly in the history of the 
church, that pious and zealous men, impressed with the importance 
of getting a larger share of attention to the subject of assurance, 
have been led into the adoption of untenable and erroneous positions 
concerning it. Then the champions of orthodoxy have buckled on 
their armour, and have demonstrated, by irrefragable logic, that 
these positions are characterised by, it may be, confusion, incon- 
sistency, and error; and then men, satisfied upon this point, settle 
down again upon their lees, and think no more of the importance of 
coming to a decisive adjustment upon the question as to what is 
their present relation to God, and what are their future prospects. 
This is the abuse, not the use, of controversy. The uses of theolo- 
gical controversy are, to expose error, and to produce and diffuse 
clear and correct opinions upon all points of doctrine. It is the 
church’s imperative duty to aim at these objects, and controversy 
seems to be as indispensable with a view to the second as to the 
first of them. But it is an evil and an abuse, when the exposure 
of error is made to serve as a substitute for the realisation and appli- 
cation of what is admitted to be true. This has repeatedly, in the 
history of the church, taken place in regard to the subject of assur- 
ance; and this result, again, has, we are persuaded, been productive 
of injurious consequences to the interests of true religion, and tended 
to keep the church at a low point in the scale of devotedness and 
effiviency.” 

The decision which is given on many of the controversies, and 
the mature wisdom and mellow experience which come to light in 
handling the points where good men have often differed, and ex- 

ressed themselves with undue vehemence, are often very striking. 
We may adduce, as an instance, the comprehensive survey of the 
discussions on the Supralapsarian and Sublapsarian view of the 
divine decrees (p. 361), and the admirable manner in which he 
holds the even balance on the much-debated question of the sacra- 
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ments, doing justice to Zuingle as well as to Calvin (p. 278). On 
this latter point, after stating that sacraments are for believers, he 
inquires, Do not the words “ exhibit” and “ apply,” used in the 
Westminster standards, sanction the notion that Christ and his 
benefits are conveyed or bestowed, not previously to the lawful re- 
ception of the sacraments, but in and by the use of them ? and he 
takes up the position that the doctrine that the sacraments are for 
believers, and assume the previous existence in worthy recipients 
of the great spiritual blessings with which saving faith is invariably 
connected, sufficiently obviates the supposition. On the great 
Puritan principle, that nothing is to be introduced into the worship 
of God which is devoid of positive sanction in Scripture, we find 
(p. 34) the following important statements :— 

“ There is a remarkable statement of Dr Owen’s on this subject, 
which has been often quoted, bug not more frequently than it de- 
serves ; it is this—‘ The principle that the church hath power to 
institute any thing or ceremony belonging to the worship of God, 
either as to matter or manner, beyond the observance of such cir- 
cumstances as necessarily attend such ordinances as Christ himself 
hath instituted, lies at the bottom of all the horrible superstition 
and idolatry, of all the confusion, blood, persecution, and wars, that 
have for so long a season spread themselves over the face of the 
Christian world.’ It is no doubt very gratifying to the pride of 
men to think that they, in the exercise of their wisdom, brought to 
bear upon the experience of the past history of the church, or (to 
accommedate our statement to the prevalent views and phraseology 
of the present day), in the exercise of their own Christian conscious- 
ness, their own spiritual tact and discernment, can introduce im- 
provements upon the nakedness and simplicity of the church as it 
was left by the apostles. Perhaps the best mode of dealing with 
such persons, is to call upon them to exemplify their own general 
principle, by producing specific instances from among the innumer- 
able innovations that have been introduced into the church in past 
ages, by which they are prepared to maintain that the interests of 
religion have been benefited; or, if they decline this, to call upon 
them for a specimen of the innovations, possessed, of course, of this 
beneficial character and tendency, which they themselves have de- 
vised and would wish to have introduced; and then to undertake to 
shew, what would be no very difficult task, that these innovations, 
whether selected or invented, have produced, or would produce if 
tried, effects the very reverse of what they would ascribe to them. 

‘There is a strange fallacy which seems to mislead men in forming 
an estimate of the soundness and importance of this principle. Be- 
cause this principle has been often brought out in connection with 
the discussion of matters which, viewed in themselves, are very un- 
important, such as rites and ceremonies, vestments and organs, 
crossings, kneelings, bowings, and other such ineptie, some men 
seem to think that it partakes of the intrinsic littleness of these 
things, and that the men who defend and try to enforce it, find their 
most congenial occupation in fighting about these small matters, and 
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exhibit great bigotry and narrow-mindedness in bringing the autho- 
rity of God and the testimony of Scripture to bear upon such a nwm- 
ber of paltry points. Many have been led to entertain such views 
as these of the English Puritans and of the Scottish Presbyterians, 
and very much upon the ground of their maintenance of this prin- 
ciple. Now, it should be quite sufficient to prevent or neutralise 
this impression to shew, as we think can be done, Ist, That the 
principle is taught with sufficient plainness in Scripture, and that, 
therefore, it ought to be professed and applied to the regulation of 
ecclesiastical affairs; 2d, That, viewed in itself, it is large, liberal, 
and comprehensive, such as seems in no way unbecoming its divine 
author, and in no way unsuitable to the dignity of the church as a 
divine institution, giving to God his rightful place of supremacy, 
and to the church, as the body of Christ, its rightful position of 
elevated simplicity and purity; 3d, That, when contemplated in 
connection with the ends of the church, it is in full accordance with 
everything suggested by an enlightened and searching survey of the 
tendencies of human nature, and the testimony of all past expe- 
rience. And with respect to the connection above referred to, on 
which the impression we are combating is chiefly based, it is surely 
plain that, in so far as it exists de facto, this is owing, not to any- 
thing in the tendencies of the principle itself or of its supporters, 
but to the conduct of the men who, in defiance of this principle, 
would obtrude human inventions into the government and worship 
of the church, or who insist upon retaining them permanently after 
they have once got admittance. The principle suggests no rites or 
ceremonies, no schemes or arrangements ; it is purely negative and 
prohibitory. Its supporters never devise innovations and press them 
upon the church. The principle itself precludes this. It is the 
deniers of this principle, and they alone, who invent and obtrude 
innovations; and they are responsible for all the mischiefs that 
ensue from the discussions and contentions to which these things 
have given rise.” 


We have only to add that the volume is admirably edited by Dr 
James Buchanan and Dr Bannerman, to whom the late Principal 
committed the absolute disposal of all his MSS. They have under- 
taken their task with all the affectionate regard to the memory of 
their deceased friend, and all the admirable taste and tact for which 
they are so well known. 


s. 








